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No other two commodities have a more intimate 


Gasoline bearing on the affairs of man than gasoline and wheat. 


A brief study of their price relationship will prove - 
interesting. qvoL 


The Monthly Crop and Market Bulletin of the United 
an States Department of Agriculture shows us that the aver- 
age farm price for wheat in 1913 was $.784 per bushel. 
EOE EES FIR 


| 
| 
During the sarne year, the Standard Oil Company 
| 


[i 


(Indiana) average Chicago tank wagon price for gasoline 

Wh t was $.14837. 
ea These figures show that in 1913 one bushel of wheat de 
would buy 5.28 gallons of gasoline. ; 


In 1925, the average farm price for wheat was 
$1.50118 per bushel. 


And,Standard Oil Company (Indiana) average Chicago 
tank wagon price for gasoline was $.17276 per gallon. 


Which, expressed interms of commodity, means that 
in 1925 one bushel of wheat would buy 8.69 gallons of 
gasoline—or 64% more than it would purchase in 1913. 


In other words, while the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) average Chicago tank wagon price for gasoline 
advanced 16.4% in twelve years, the average farm price 
for wheat increased 91%. 


Factors which no man can control enter into the 
business of supplying the nation with food and with 
gasoline. 


Inclement weather can ruin crops and influence 
prices. A dry well can waste enormous sums of money, 
which the petroleum industry must absorb. 


The flow of crude, like the yield of wheat, fluctuates 
with conditions nature sets and which no man can control. 


Yet the farmer and the oil man are able, within cer- 
tain limits, to overcome these opposing forces. 


Irrigation and “dry” farming have increased enor- 
mously the yield of grain in many localities. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), by developing 

its famous cracking processes, has been able to double 
the yield of gasoline from a barrel of crude. ow 
The farmer and the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Dey 7 
have had to meet increasing costs of production. The price : 
of everything has gone up during the last twelve years. | et 
hall 


The fact that the price of gasoline has advanced less  Desture 
than that of almost any other basic commodity is a tribute ar of 


8 CO 


to intensive specialization in a highly organized industry. Nearly 


The net result of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ay 


efficiency in keeping down costs and selling prices, is Be com 
reflected accurately in the affairs of every man, woman by 


and child in the ten Middle Western states served by hay be 
this Company. enty. 
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Corn Belt Goes Wild On Sweet Clover 


Crop Ranks High for Hay, Pasture and Green Manure—But It Won’t Grow Without Lime 


Bluffs told me that he and another seed 
dealer in that city had sold thirty-five ear- 
pads of sweet clover seed that spring, and that 
it had been sold largely to country dealers in 
Nowa Within the loess or lime soil district of 
estern lowa. That same merchant told me 
hat dealers in Omaha had sold much more 
than that, with perhaps more than half of it 
ming to lowa, <A seed dealer in Sioux City 
fold me last fall that he had sold approximately 
twenty carloads in the spring of 1925. Some ot 
the largest Lowa retail seed dealers tell us that 
hey now sell more sweet clover seed annually 
than they do red clover. 
There are several reasons for the inerease in 
eet clover acreage with an accompanying de- 
ease in the red clover acreage. Imported red 
lover seed is worse than worthless in Iowa and 
mnuine northern grown domestic is hard to get 
md very expensive. On the other hand, the 
iennial sweet clovers produce seed abundantly, 
ihe seed is cheap, and conse- 
nently there is little danger of 
lulteration or substitution. 
rthermore, the growers tell 
sthat if the seed of the bien- 
ial sweet clovers and red elo- 
r were the same price, the 
meet clover would still be a 
ich better crop to sow be- 
use it produces so much more 
mage both in roots and in 
ps. 
Has Come to Stay 


Last September two other 
Wrage crop experimenters and 
yself spent four days inter- 
lewing sweet clover growers 
nd others interested in the 
op in western Lowa. We spent 
msiderable time in the Mis- 
ri river bottom between 
ploux City and Couneil Bluffs 
id in the uplands of western 
ottawattamie county. We es- 
mated conservatively that 
ally 75 to 90 per cent of the 
amers in that rather exten- 
We area are now growing 
eet clover with all of their 
mall grain for vreen manure, 
pasture, or to cut for hay in the fall of the first 
ear of growth. We learned that sweet clover 
as come suddenly, but that it has come to stay. 
Nearly all of the farmers we interviewed stated 
mat they had begun growing sweet clover with- 
mi the last seven years, and those farmers live 
mcommunities where practically every farmer 
W seeds sweet clover regularly. They invari- 
bly stated that corn following sweet clover 
may be depended upon to yield from fifteen to 
tnty-five bushels more per acre than follow- 
© Orn or a small grain erop not seeded to 
Meet clover. In those communities the hearsay 
Judice against sweet clover has disappeared 
id the crop has come to stay. 
SWeet clover has extraordinary possibilities 
~ Steen manure, pasture and hay, especially 
N those soils which are naturally sufficiently 
° Supplied with lime to grow it. The quota- 
Has from sweet clover growers given below il- 
: rate the value of sweet clover from those 
= standpoints, They are not exaggerated 
“amples. They are typical of the stories com- 
tom any community where sweet clover is 
J 


[’ TIT fall of 1924, a seed dealer in Council 





case of doubt. 
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‘els of corn per acre. 








By F. S. Wilkins 


Mr. A. B. Elliott, elevator and land operator 
in Monona county, lowa, said last September: 
‘*My tenant and [ are now growing sixty to 
eighty bushels of corn per acre, which would 
not produce more than thirty-five bushels to 
the acre a few years ago. In 1919, my tenant 
seeded sweet clover in oats at the rate of fifteen 
pounds per acre. In 1920, the sweet clover pro- 
duced a seed crop and was not cut but was 
plowed under. In 1921, he raised eighty bush- 
Since that time corn on 
that land has yielded over sixty bushels per 
acre, whereas before it did not produce over 
thirty-five.’’ 

Mr. Richard Orr, in western Pottawattamie 
county, is one of the sweet clover pioneers in 
western Iowa. He got his start fifteen vears 


ago with seed gathered from along the right-of- 
way of the railroad. He saw the nodules on the 
roots and noticed that they were more abun- 
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Sweet clover can usually be grown in the dark area without liming. 
area sweet clover will grow in some fields without lime, but not in others. 
soils in the cross-lined area are more likely to be sweet than in the single-lined area. In 
the light area the soils are usually sour and should be tested before sweet clover is seeded. 
In fact, acidity tests are the safe guide for most of the state. 


dant than those on red clover. He therefore 
coneluded that sweet clover would be a good 
legume to grow. Mr. Orr now uses sweet clover 
extensively for pasture, and said: ‘‘Sweet clo- 
ver in the second year of growth will carry 
three to four head of cattle per acre, and I usu- 
ally expect it to earry two head in the fall of 
the first year of growth, from the middle of 
August until the top growth is killed by freezes 
in November.”’ 


Replacing Alfalfa With Sweet Clover 


Mr. W. W. Scholes, of Monona county, is one 
of hundreds in that county who make a regular 
practice of cutting sweet clover in the fall of 
the first year of growth for hay. The farmers 
in that community are swinging more and more 
to sweet clover to take the place of alfalfa for 
hay. They state that the sweet clover hay mak- 
ing comes in the fall when it is cool and when 
there is a natural lull in the work, while the 
corn is ripening, whereas alfalfa hay making 
must compete with corn cultivation. Mr. Scholes 
stated: ‘‘If it were not for the grain stubble 
in the sweet clover hay it would be just as valu- 


LL aware 
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Ask the county agent in 


able as alfalfa.’’ Some farmers with whom we 
talked stated that it was better than alfalfa for 
home feeding because it can be fed to horses in 
quantity without danger of affecting the kid- 
neys of the horses. 

While the biennial sweet clovers, white and 
yellow, can not be completely eradicated by fall 
plowing in the first year of growth, and while 
they are not adapted to be made into hay in the 
second year of growth—disadvantages, to be 
sure—as far as I know they have but one limita- 
tion and that is that they will not grow in acid 
soil. Upon the man who will breed or find a 
sweet clover or some other leguminous plant. 
that will grow as well in acid soils as sweet clo- 
ver now does in sweet soils, and with the univer- 
sal application, will descend the glory aecorded 
to an Edison or a Steinmetz. 

Sweet clover will grow in poor soils or rich 
soils, with good drainage or relatively poor 
drainage, in the alkali soils of this state, and 
under wet as well as drouthy conditions, as long 
as the soil is well supplied 
with lime. Therefore, before 
spending money for sweet elo- 
ver seed, even tho it ean be se- 
cured for around 10 to 12 cents 
a pound, it is well to learn if 
the soil is sweet. 





Ousvoul 


Five Major Soil Types 

Roughly, the state is divided 
into five major soil types. In 
the area adjacent to the Mis- 
souri river, known as Missouri 
loess, the soils are generally 
well supplied with lime. This 
is particularly true of Plym- 
outh, Woodbury, Monona, Har- 
rison and Pottawattamie coun- 
ties, where it is usually just as 
easy to secure stands of sweet 
clover as it is of small grain. 
While sweet soils are the gen- 
eral rule over this whole area, 
comprising roughly the west 
one-fifth of the state, sour 
fields are often found, partieu- 
larly in the southern counties 
not bordering the river. 

In northwestern Iowa many 
fields are sweet, while others 
are sour. The more northwest- 
erly counties generally are most plentifully 
supplied with lime. On most farms in this 
northwest or Wisconsin drift area there are at 
least lower fields or lower portions of fields 
where there is sufficient lime in the soil to grow 
sweet clover. When there is any question, how- 
ever, it is best to have the soil tested. 

In southern Iowa, except as already indicat- 
ed, and in the entire eastern half of the state, 
which comprises the other three general soil 
types, the soils generally are acid, altho often 
the valleys and lowlands are sufficently sup- 
plied with lime to grow sweet clover success- 
fully. In southern and eastern Iowa, it is well 
to have the soil tested before attempting to 
grow sweet clover. The accompanying map 
shows in a general way where it is likely sweet 
clover can or can not be grown without the ap- 
plication of lime. 

The test for soil acidity is easily applied by 
anyone who has had a little practice. The agri- 
cultural teachers in the schools or the county 
agents are equipped to make the tests and are 
glad to do it. The Soils Department of Iowa 
State College, at Ames, (Concluded on page 19) 
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COMPARE YOUR TAX RECEIPTS WITH 
LAST YEAR 


OWA farm owners will soon be getting their 

tax receipts. In some cases they will find 
they are paying higher taxes this year than last 
year, and these men will wonder if there is any- 
thing to the claim of Wallaces’ Farmer, the 
‘Farm Bureau, al, that a $3,000,000 saving 
has been made taxes. 

It is absolutely true that Iowa farmers this 
year are paying to the county and state govern- 
ments about $3,000,000 less taxes than they paid 
last vear. It is also true that there are farms 
here and there which are paying larger taxes 
than last year. In some cases these farms are 
paying larger taxes because their assessment 
has not been reduced to the same extent as the 
assessment of most farms. In most eases, how- 
ever, the trouble is due to increased taxes for 
schools and other local purposes. The fight put 
on by Wallaces’ Farmer and the Farm Bureau 
could not reach this local situation in any way. 
In the vast majority of those cases where farm 
taxes are larger this year than last year, it will 
be found that the cause of the inerease is a 
larger expenditure on schools. As soon as you 
get your tax levy giving millages, compare it 
carefully with the tax levy of last year, If you 
don’t ynderstand just what it means or if you 
think that your tax is higher this year relative 
to last year, than it should be, write Wallaces’ 
Farmer. In writing, give us the following in- 
formation : 

Assessed value of farm last year; 
value of farm this year. 

Total tax levy in mills last year; total tax 
levy in mills this year. 

Tax levy in mills for school purposes last 
year; tax levy for school purposes this year. 

With this information we can, we believe, in 
nine cases out of ten, discover just what is the 
cause of the inerease in taxes. Most farms in 
Jowa are paying less taxes this year than last 
year, and naturally those farmers who are pay- 
ing more taxes want to know the reason why. 
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THE POOR RAILROADS 

HE Railway Age is out with the statement 
that during the past year the railroads 
have had an ineome of one billion dollars less 
than the fair income that they are entitled to. 
Under the Esch-Cummins act they should have 
received during the past five years about six 
billion dollars, whereas actually they have re- 

ceived slightly less than five billion dollars. 
While it is true that railroads have not been 





as prosperous as most nausea doblaielten 
since the war, it is hard for farmers to feel 
sorry for them. Freight rates have been set at 
a point high enough so that the railroads have 
been able to pay their labor more than twice as 
much per hour as the same labor got before the 
war, and at the same time there has been enough 
left over to keep the equipment in good shape 
and to pay from four to five per cent on the 
investment. 

All the farmer asks is to have the same kind 
of treatment as the railroads. If the farmer 
could sell his produets at a price sufficient to 
pay his labor more than twice as much per 
hour as before the war, and at the same time 
keep his fences up, his buildings painted, his 
machinery thoroly up to date, and get a return 
of from 4 to 5 per cent on the value of his land 
—farmers as a class would be well satisfied. 
True it is that under such a regime there would 
be many farmers, just as now there are many 
railroads, who would be unable to make a sue- 
cess. However, there would also be many farm- 
ers, just as now there are many railroads, who 
would make a splendid return on their values. 

It is right that western railroads hauling ag- 
ricultural products should not be especially 
prosperous.. They should know by. personal 
experience what the farmers are going thru, 
and they should help bear the burden. More- 
over, the western railroads should work with 
the western farmers to bring economic justice 
to the agricultural west. 





THE PRODUCERS ARE SENTENCED 
HE Chicago Producers have been suspended 
for a month. This, is the 

most drastic action ever taken against any com- 
mission firm at the livestock terminals. In gen- 
eral, other firms, when principals or employes 
have been eaught in wrong-doing, have merely 
been ordered to ‘‘ecease and desist.’? Farmers 
will be inclined to wonder why the extreme 
punishment of suspension has been reserved for 
a co-operative. 

We are not at all inclined to minimize the 
offenses of the guilty employes of the Pro- 
ducers. They were grafters of a particularly 
obnoxious type. They deserved what they got. 
The officers and managers of the Producers 
deserved reproof for failing to detect sooner the 
dirty work of these men. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that officers of the Producers have al- 


it is reported, 


ways co-operated readily with the Packer and 
Stockyards Administration; that neither offi- 


cers nor manager had any connection with the 
graft, and that the practices in question, ac- 
cording to witnesses, were not confined to the 
Producers. Our reading of the testimony in- 
clines us to the view that the Packer and Stock- 
yards Administration has started to uncover 
some highly disreputable and long-standing 
practices of the yards, and that the Producers 
happened merely to be the first victims. 

Why were they the first victims? Mainly, 
we think, because the members of the livestock 
exchange went to great trouble to put ample 
evidence in the hands of the federal examiners. 
We suggest that the Packer and Stockyards 
Administration has permitted itself to be used 
by the enemies of co-operation, just as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has permitted itself to 
be used by the enemies of co-operation in the 
ease of the tobaceo co-operatives. We are glad 
that the guilty have been discovered, that ques- 
tionable practices have ceased ; we even believe 
that a co-operative should have higher stan- 
dards than an old-line concern and that derelic- 
tion from right conduct should be even more 
severely punished, Yet we wonder why the 
Packer and Stockyards Administration did not 
proceed with a thoro investigation of the whole 
yards instead of centering all its. fire on the 
Producers. We wonder why the Federal Trade 
Commission did not. punish boycotting prac- 
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tices of the big tobacco Anes ers as well aS expal 
the profits of officers of the tobacco c¢o- opera. T 
tives. 

We have an oceasional fear that the pleasant giy 
words about co-operation that issue from Wash. As 
ington are words only. Actions speak louder gh 
When a farmers’ firm, officered by men who the 



















have ‘wit trying sincerely to work with the the 
Packer and Stockyards Adminstration, is sin. gh 
gled out for attack, and when other firms, whol ont 
opposed stockyard control and who have fought an 
every kind of government regulation, arell yo 
slapped on the wrist or ignored, we feel thatll Bri 
explanations of a very detailed kind are ini ub 
order. itor 
The Producers will be off the market -for g whi 
month. Patrons of this firm should remember opp 
that there is another farmers’ firm still doing# tion 
business at Chicago, wor 
——~ ————— and 

BRITISH CHURCHMAN TALKS on §™ 
AGRICULTURE c. 





EAN INGE, who is possibly the most fal jn 

mous churehman in England, talks plainlyfi that 
about agriculture and industry in Europe. Hef A 
says: take 
jour 
tke 
itori 
tion 
me 






‘*The country no longer needs the town. Ip 
Russia, France, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
the folk in rural distriets have the whip hand, 
It is a post-war movement, and only Britain 
(and Britishers) stand out.’’ 









He then goes on to say that in England town le 
people have things all their own way for theif it he 
time being, and that the ruin of British agricnbl§ «ayy 
ture hardly touches the town workers as long tinct] 
as food pours in from new countries. But, beavir 
according to Dean Inge, there is grave peril itfBys. 
the whole situation: ‘‘ Nevertheless, the whole, y, 
position of Britain’s towns is, or soon will bel piok) 
preearious. And the mighty tree ofp. * 
modern industrialism will wither as fast as if Ags 
grew. Europe grew in a century from a hutBijonc 
dred and fifty million to four hundred andiiithe to 
fifty million. Will the present century see is gyi. 
reduced to its former figure? It is hardly evedtiiya: jn 
ible that the town proletariat will commit sUfimmed 
cide with their eyes open, Experience i$ @ ness W 
sound teacher, tho her fees are terribly hightiypio, 
Perhaps the most probable fate of industrialistiiyyng 
is a slow decline. In two hundred years thé lean 1 
country may again rule the town.”’ that w. 

It behooves every one in the United Stateiiiyiy pu 
to watch developments in England with tiny ¢ 
very greatest care. England is the outstanding Anot 
case of a nation which has sacrificed her agr@ivent g. 
culture for the sake of far-flung industrial @ BBrrear 
commercial enterprises. Has it. been Wor»), 
while? Since the war, with her tremendous $ gor 
employment, England has begun to doubt it. Note 

Our industrial leaders in the east, and espe heting 
cially the men who are now dominant in Mii_n p, 
republican administration, should ponder thes solutic 
things. True it is that for the time being Hey 
have the power to do almost as they will. Th Wb 
may, however, stand convicted in the eyes a . 
future generations for very serious mistakes * i 

Do we want the United States to become “Wh 
preponderately commercial and industrial Sesion 






































































tion? De we want living conditions to bes PR 

much more attractive in the towns and ¢if ny of 

that for the most part the ge blood will Mm": 
orth in 






pulled away from the farms? This is a mall 
of national policy, a matter in which both labe 
ing men and farmers are vitally interested. j 
adopting a national policy we should not tl 
about the welfare of any one class, but the ld 
time good of all classes. We feel that the fa 
er has everything to gain and nothing 0 
by appealing to eastern industrial and rep 
lican leaders to look upon the proposition f 
this standpoint. The only question is # 
whether or not it is possible for men so tral 
to take anything but a short-time business} 
of view. 


a. ual y 
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MUDDYING THE WATERS 


HE Iowa organ of the opposition to the ex- 
port plan has of late been bewailing the 
divergence of farm sentiment on farm relief. 





pera. 






Pasant 
Wash. As a matter of fact, farm sentiment is as a 
onder. whole quite vigorously behind the export plan; 
1 Whol the reports of dissensions are largely fictitious ; 
h the these fictions are being promulgated by those 


is sin who habitually delight in such work. The pres- 
‘, Whol ent- method of attack is chiefly interesting as 
Fought an example of the way clever journalists go to 
1, are™ work when they are short of genuine materials. 
] that Bricks without straw are nothing to the un- 
are inl substantial edifice created by the corps of ed- 
itorial writers who prepare the remarks to 

for af which the publisher of the Iowa organ of the 
ember opposition signs his name. This latest collee- 


doing§ tion of comments on the export plan does its 
work by picking out a number of unimportant 
and non-representative statements from differ- 
ent people and by pretending that these are the 
reasoned conclusions of the groups they repre- 
gnt. This is an easy way to cloud an issue, but 
ost fal in some cases the boys grew. careless and forgot 
plainly that they might be checked up. 
ne. He As samples of the accuracy displayed, let us 
take three instances of this particular brand of 
vn journalistic technique. in referring to Doctor 
erland, Atkeson’s stand on the Dickinson bill, the ed- 
» hae itorial writers of the lowa organ of the opposi- 
Britaas tin said: ‘*Doctor Atkeson repeatedly told 
that he found the Dickinson bill 
particularly objectionable and obnoxious, the 
(1 OWN worst of them all.’? We asked Doctor Atkeson 
for the ithe had been correctly quoted. He answered: 
igricuk “About the only thing that [ remember dis- 
as long#itinctly that I said to Mr. — was as he was 
But, aving the office. I stated that my position 
peril ini yas absolutely neutral because of the fact that 
e Whollithe National Grange had taken no action on the 
Will bePickinson bill or any other of the pending 
tree OMB pills, ”’ 
st as if Again, in quoting from testimony before the 
| @ WME onse committee on agriculture, only part of 
red aliithe testimony of one witness is given, and this 
y see Hs twisted to give the inference that the witness 
ly ered was indifferent to the Dickinson bill. Actually, 
mit Sifimmediately after the sections quoted, the wit- 
ice 18 “ess went on to say: ‘‘L would say the bill to 
ly high#ivhich I have sland (the Dickinson bill) 
strialismiyould ce rtainly be a step in the right direction. 


ON 






























ears ™@Tean not see that would be taking any action 
that would not be justified. A lot of people 

d Staley put up the ery of ‘price fixing,’ but we all 

vith Minow that is just a ery.”’ 

standing Another typical statement is: ‘‘ Again, Pres- 

her agent Sam H. Thompson, of the American Farm 

trial @ @>ureau Federation, is supporting the Dickinson 

n WOM, altho the federation’s exeeutive committee 

dous es gone on record against it.’’ 

uibt tH Note what the facts are. At the February 

ind esManeeting of the board of directors of the Amer- 

it 0 Ohien Farm Bureau Federation, the following 

der the¥itwolution was passed : 

oing tite oe. 

I. Th Whereas, there are at this time before con- 

» eves Sa number of measures having reference 

stakes the so-called agricultural surplus problem, 


become 


a r . . 
strial 1 Whereas, said measures have received the 


sideration of the board of directors of the 


to be, pale ip , eae 
nd citi P.B. F., with intent to determine which, if 
d will ly, of these measures express the purposes set 
a matt th in Resolution No. 9, adopted by the 1925 


mal meeting of the American Farm Bureau 


ested. Federation, and, 

not thi ie the Dickinson bill, being House 
the No. 6563, appears most nearly to express 
the fa m purpose of said resolution, 

ng to “Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
oa rept ward of directors of the American Farm Bu- 
tion £ Pe Federation be and they are hereby in- 
jg ae td to secure the passage of such legisla- 





io in the best possible form So as to express 
m@ intent and purposes.”’ 
® wonder just how much eredence farmers 
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are likely to give a paper which descends so 
casually to such falsification. It is, of course, 
unfortunate that any attempt should be made 
to cloud the issue when a matter of great mo- 
ment to agriculture is up for argument. Yet 
perhaps the export plan is fortunate in its ene- 
mies, A long campaign by the Iowa organ of 
the opposition against the MeNary-Haugen bill 
resulted in a unanimous vote of the Iowa dele- 
gation for that measure. Certainly the present 
attempt to gather the sweepings of political dis- 
cussion, garbled report of interviews and tes- 
timony, and frank misstatements of faet into a 
negative argument, is not likely to get very far. 
Statements of this sort may make an impres- 
sion in sections that know nothing of agricul- 
ture or of farm measures, but the corn belt is 
not to be fooled so easily. The farmers are get- 
ting to know their friends, 


HIBBARD DEFENDS EX PORT BOUNTY 
IDEA 


H. HIBBARD, professor of economies at 

the University of Wisconsin, who actively 
opposed the MeNary-Haugen bill, now admits 
that there is a farm surplus problem which can 
be met to some extent at least by legislation. 
He favors, however, the export bounty idea as 
being much more simple in operation than the 
equalization fee. In writing Professor Hib- 
bard recently, we suggested that the export 
bounty plan was open to the objection that it 
would not control production as effectively as 
the equalization fee. We have just received 
a reply, and while we do not agree exaetly with 
his point of view, we believe that in the main 
it is sound and that our readers will be much 
interested in it. Says Professor Hibbard: 

‘*T can not see that the export bounty idea 
will do anything much worse in the way of 
promoting overproduction than would the oth- 
er plans involving an equalization fee. In case 
too much is produced even tho a bounty is paid 
the price will be lower, Any price-fixing 
scheme which starts out at a given level but re- 
quires equalization fees in the nature of sub- 
tractions from the fixed price also means less 
income to the producer. Moreover, the bounty 
plan is a very simple one. It is as simple as 
the tariff. Without doubt there will be many 
objections made to any proposal to use money 
out of the treasury for improving the farmers’ 
situation. At the same time, the cireumstanees 
in my mind justify the use of some moderate 
amount of money fer this purpose. Should we 
use not to exceed half of the tariff receipts in 
bringing prices up to a level not higher than 
the pre-war index figure, it would be well spent 
in view of the tariff situation. Jtst why nearly 
every one interested in farming is so timid 
about attacking the tariff com- 
prehension. Certainly the main diffieulty is 
not the exact level of farm prices, but the rela- 
tion of farm products to the tariff protected 
goods. Naturally, we could not hope for a rapid 
reduction of import tariffs. Such would be dis- 
astrous. On the other hand, 
continue to increase the tariff on manufactures 
at the expense of the farming population?”’ 


is bevond my 


ODDS AND. ENDS 


An Illinois reader writes: 

‘You may discontinue my subseription until 
such a time as you change your policy and be. 
come a booster and refrain from knocking. 
There is no doubt that your intentions are sin- 
cere, but I must say that widespread publicity 
of such statements that farming as a business 
is a failure, that soil is rapidly becoming sterile 
and non-productive, that various insect pests 
are seriously affecting production, that the 
farmer’s dollar is worth but 87 cents, ete., ete., 
is one of the chief reasons why money refuses 
to invest in farm land. It is this knocking which 
also accounts for the fact that farm values 


are we forever to. 


recede, that banks fail, and that you in Iowa are 
approaching commercial chaos.”’ 

While I think it is probable that this man is 
a loan agent for a life insurance company rath- 
er than a farmer, his point of view is neverthe- 
less worthy of serious consideration. Is it true 
that a continual spirit of boosting on the part 
of corn belt farmers during the past five years 
would have helped them? 

Of course we have all seen men in town who 
have made wonderful successes with no other 
asset than a boosting spirit. Salesmen find 
that such a spirit is almost an absolute essen- 
tial. So do chamber of commerce secretaries 
and real estate promoters. 

I have seen some farmers who have made a 
great success largely because of their boosting 
spirit. But these men have been specialists, 
selling purebred livestock or seed corn or some- 
thing else which made it possible for the en- 
thusiasm of the salesman to enter in 

In ordinary farming, both from the stand- 
point of the individual and from the stand- 
point of the nation, it is folly of the worst sort 
to allow a boosting spirit to obseure the funda- 
mental facts. Personally, I have not felt that 
our soil was rapidly becoming sterile or that 
the European corn borer or any other inseet 
pest was going to do any tremendous damage to 
us. I do know, however, that farm’ products 
are selling so low that the farmer is getting less 
than his fair share of the national income. I 
feel that farmers everywhere should know this 
and that it should be brought forcibly to the 
attention of the people at Washington. Fur- 
thermore, I think that we should continue to 
hammer at the people in Washington until they 
are brought squarely face to face with the fact 
that there is a post-war reversal in trade bal- 
ances which, in effect, is causing the farmers 
of the country to pay for the greater part of 
the expense of the World war. The fight for 
economic justice on the part of corn belt farm- 
ers has not in any way lessened their efficiency. 
But as our Illinois reader suggests, this fight 
has been accompanied by publicity which has 
made eastern capital a little timid about invest- 
ing in farm land mortgages. Just the same, as 
a matter of fact, there is plenty of money avail- 
able at the present time at exceptionally low 
rates of interest. 

Our Illinois reader 
well-meaning friends who, 
mulated the theory that Wallaces’ Farmer 
and other farm papers were responsible 
for the agricuwtural depression because they 
talked about it and produced a bad psycholog. 
ical condition. Doubtless states of mind have a 
lot to do with creating prosperity, especially 
in the cities. At the same time, it is my ob- 
servation that the people who talk most glibly 
along this line are experts in playing on the 
weaknesses of human nature rather than in un- 
derstanding the laws of economies as they apply 
to farmers. 

I hope that corn belt farmers this season will 
farm in a cheerier spirit than at any time dur- 
ing the past five years, but at the same time I 
trust that they will continue to face the funda- 
mental facts of their situation as squarely as 
they always have. It may be that city people 
ean afford the luxury of ‘‘kidding’’ themselves 
—farmers can’t. 


reminds me of certain 
back in 1921, for- 


H. A. WALLACE, 


Fortunate are you if you can sneeze once in a 
while; for a sneeze is to the body what laughter is 
to the soul. A sneeze is not an indication that you 
are taking cold, but an indication that the germs 
which cause cold are threatening to attack the sys- 
tem. The fine arrangement in the nostrils for sift 
ing the air finds that the attack is threatening, 
sends an alarm down to the lower regions, and every 
force in the body is summoned to expel these in- 
vaders. You remember that we read in the Bible 
that the child which Elisha raised from the dead in- 
dicated its vitality by sneezing seven times.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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Making the 


Tariff Serve Agriculture 


The Noyes Plan Puts an Export Bounty on the Surplus That Goes Abroad 


By C. Reinhold Noyes 


a SE i ai ot a 
WALLACES’ FARMER, March 19, 199% 


‘so high as the average effectiyg 





A te inequalities and ineffee- 
tiveness of the protective tar- 
iff system, which has been in 

effect in this country for over a 
century, are generally conceded to 
be one of the causes of agricultural 
distress. This national policy is 
certainly only one among a number 
of causes. On the other hand, it is, 
perhaps, the one important cause 
for which the federal government 
is wholly responsible and the cure 
for which lies wholly in the hands 
of congress. 

Nearly one-third of our working 
population are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Another third is engaged in 
manufacturing. The tariff was 
primarily designed to benefit the 





Most of our readers have heard about the Noyes plan as a pos- 
sible alternative to other measures dealing with the surplus, Here 
is a discussion of the surplus problem by the author of that plan. 
Our readers will note that it resembles the Dickinson bill closely in 
so far as the collecting of an equalization fee, segregating the sur- 
plus and dumping it abroad are concerned. It simplifies the ma- 
chinery needed by paying the difference between the home and the 
world price in the form of an export bounty to any exporter. It 
definitely declares that the domestic price shall be the world price 
plus the tariff, and suggests raising of rates on farm products to 
40 per cent over pre-war price. The bill does not help the co-opera- 
tives, as does the Dickinson bill, nor does it provide a farm board 
representative of agriculture. Mr. Noyes asserts that these matters 
could be handled in separate bills, and that the export measure 
should deal only with making the tariff effective. 


duty on manufactured produetg 
These, then, should be leveled up 
and others, now on the free list, 
should be included under the 
tariff. 

The other respect is that tariffs 
on imports are not effective at al} 
in the case of articles sold in ap 
open market of which we produee 
a surplus for export. The problem 
of the exportable surplus, as it jg 
called, exists entirely because of 
the tariff. Such a problem wonld 
not exist in a free trade country, 
It only exists because, under the 
tariff, a large proportion of our 
general production consumed at 
home sells for a higher price here 
than similar goods do abroad. This 








industrial group when national 
policy seemed to require the fos- 
tering of industry. More recently, when such 
discrimination seemed less justifiable, an ef- 
fort has been made to inelude the agricultural 
group in the protective system. The help given 
has been very meager. 

In two minor respects, the agricultural group 
has been a protected by the tariff. HKxeep- 
tion has bee& made of certain imported items 
entering into the farmer’s cost of production, 
and these have been left on the free list. And 
certain agricultural products of lesser impor- 
tance have been given the full benefit of tariff 
protection. This includes such articles as sugar, 
wool and flax, of which we produce relatively 
small quantities, and which are produced by a 
very small portion of the agricultural popu- 
lation. 


The Tariff and Industrial Products 


On the other hand, the protective tariff sys- 
tem has directly and generally raised the price 
level on industrial products, and. has indirectly 
raised, to a very considerable degree, the costs 
and prices of transportation, distribution and 
other services. The average duty collected on 
dutiable imported merchandise is about 40 per 
cent. This means that the price level in this 
country on such articles must be 40 per cent 
higher than it is abroad or the goods could not 
be sold here. It follows that, on such goods as 
are imported, the tariff is, as we say, ‘‘effee- 
tive,’’ to the extent of 40 per cent, on the aver- 
age. In other words, it has raised prices in the 
domestic market on our own corresponding 
products sufficiently to permit these importa- 
tions to be made profitably. 


is believed that, for the most part, the tariff 
raises prices to a greater degree in the case of 
those goods whieh are shut out entirely than 
it does on those which can come in over the 
tariff wall. 

A great deal of manufacturing and all trans- 
portation, distribution and other services are 
not in competition with foreign. countries be- 
cause such work can not be done abroad and 
brought into this country. Indirectly, however, 
the wage-levels, cost and prices in such lines 
are raised by the tariff because these indus- 
tries are in competition with the large propor- 
tion of protected industries for their labor and 
supplies. Even agricultural costs are higher 
because of these indirect effects on the tariff. 

To be a just national policy, the protective 
system should do as much for that one-third of 
the people who are engaged in agriculture as 
it does for the one-third engaged in manufac- 
ture. This is not the case. What is needed, 
then, is to equalize the benefits. If we are to 
have an artificial price level in this country, it 
must be fair to both the major classes of pro- 
ducers, the farmers and the manufacturers. 
Other classes, who do not suffer from foreign 
competition, can be left to take eare of them- 
selves, because their prices, ete., will automatic- 
ally adjust themselves to the general domestic 
price levels. 

There are two respects in which the present 
tariff does not yield as great advantage to the 
agricultural group as it dees to the industrial 
group. The first is that the rates of duty on 
most important. farm products are not nearly 


penalizes the producers of articles 
which, beeause of the existence of a surplus, 
must be sold here at the same price as abroad. 
There are two devices which, when added to 
the tariff on imports, will make protection en- 
tirely effective on the portion consumed at 
home of those products of which we produce an 
exportable surplus. The first is a combination 
of bounty on exports and excise tax on produe- 
tion. Under this plan the farmer would, in the 
first place, receive the higher internal price on 
his whole output. But he would give back to 
the government, in the form of a tax distributed 
over his whole product, an amount of money ex- 
actly equal to the difference between the inter. 
nal and the external price on his share of the 
exportable surplus. The government would 
then turn over the proceeds of this tax to the 
exporters when they shipped, in order exactly 
to make up to them the loss they would other. 
wise take in buying in the high internal market 
and selling in the low foreign market. The two 
transactions would balance. 


Simplest and Most Direct Method 


The result of such a plan would be that the 
farmer would automatically get the protected 
price for that portion of the product consumed 
here, and would get the foreign price, at 
present, for that portion sold abroad. The ma 
chinery for this method of making the protec 
tive system effective for agriculture has been 
fully described elsewhere and is available to 
anyone interested, It is the most direct, simple 
and least disturbing method, 

The other device is the so-called export board, 
or corporation, which would 
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THE ROAD TO CAROLINA 


A Tale of the Colonial Pioneer and the First Battle of the Revolution 


“Ty OY, I’m your unele,’’ he said. How I 

B stared at the roughly dressed back- 

woodsman who had forced his way into 

the house. I reekoned myself a young gentle- 

man of Philadelphia. Could kin of mine be 
nothing but a trader of the frontier? 

It was true enough, Worse yet, it was he 
who had supplied my income since my aunt 
died. And he planned to take me back with 
him some time to Carolina. That was horror 
added to horror to a delicately bred lad like 
myself. 

Some matter connected with the Regulators, 
rebels against the authority of His Excellency, 
Governor Tryon, called him back before he 
could carry out his threat to take me south with 
him. Yet I knew he would return and that my 
gay life in that Philadelphia of 1771 would 
yanish like a bubble. I dreaded the day. 

One evening, at the George Inn, I heard my 
uncle’s name, Daniel Craig, the same as my 
own. A big Major of Carolina militia was curs- 
ing him out for a coward. For a moment I re- 
membered only that Daniel Craig was my unele 
and forgot he was a rebel and a baekwoodsman. 

“Qiar!’’ I eried out at Major Dunston across 
the sudden silence that fell. He chose pistols 
and we adjourned to the water-front. Carnes, 
a little terrier from Boston—nhe talked like a 
rebel and claimed friendship with my uncle— 
seconded me. 

The pier on which we found ourselves 
stretched interminably out into the darkness. 
You could hardly see its end. I took post with 
my back to the shore. The officer and Carnes 
began to pace off the distance. . Some yards 
from me, Major Dunston stood with his arms 
folded and looked out across the water. 

I beeame suddenly conscious of the lapping 
of the water against the posts that held up the 
pier, It occurred to me that this lapping would 
go on indefinitely, while that infinitely more 
important mechanism that was I might stop in 
a few seconds. 

Carnes came back and held out a pistol. 

“Fire when I count three,’’ he said. ‘‘ Aim 
for his body and take your time.”’ 


CHAPTER III—I FALL AMONG REBELS 
TOOK the pistol and waited. Some moments 
of danger that have come to me have come 

and gone like a 

flash, so that I act- 

al my part too 
quickly to be able 
fo think whether 

I was frightened. 

But not this time. 

had a queer feel- 

ing that the pulse 
of the world had 
slowed : my own 
notions seemed no 
more rapid than 
the movement of 
the minute hand 
of a clock : the oth- 
er men with me 
appeared to walk 

like men in a 

dream, bound by 
invisible chains. — 
‘The Major took 
lS pistol, and, as 

I thought, moved 
With exasperating 
slowness to take 
POSt Opposite me. 
S a matter of 
act, Carnes after- 
Ward told me that 
WMston was un- 
Wually brisk and 
that he wore an 





By A. E. Dewar 





START THE STORY NOW 


To those who like stories of adventure, to 
those who like stories founded on historical 
fact, to those who look with pride on the 
accomplishments of the colonial pioneer, 
we present this serial and urge that those 
who did not read the first installment last 
week, start now. Not only the men of the 
family will like it; the women and the 
boys and girls will find it informative and 
entertaining. We are printing big install- 
ments with lots of action in each. 











this business over with.’’ I suppose my wits, 
keened by the peril, were twice as much alive 
as usual, and that movements and gestures that 
ordinarily would have escaped me now held the 
attention of my racing mind. 


‘YARNES took his place half way between us 

* and well to one side. 

‘Are you ready, gentlemen?’’ he asked. 

“Ready, sir,’’ echoed Dunston. His voice was 
full and confident. 

[ did not trust myself to speak, and nodded. 
IT remember Carnes leaning toward me to eateh 
that motion of my head. 

**Muzzles up, head high,’’ warned Carnes. 
shall count three, At the third count, fire.’’ 

He paused for a long second, and then his 
voice came erisp and sharp. 

“*One.’’ 

I studied the bulk of the Major, dimly out- 
lined against the darkness behind. What side 
was his heart on, | wondered, and in a sort of 
mental. panic, could not think for an instant 
whether I should fire at his right or his left 
side. 

‘(wo 

I decided to fire at his middle, a little above 
the waist line. 

‘<Three.’’ 

As tho it were someone else’s arm and hand, 
I felt my right swing down with the pistol in 
it. It came with exasperating slowness. Still 
with that sense of slow movement, the barrel 
straightened itself before my eye. L caught the 
sights, centered the front sight on something 


“y 


that was like a dull blur straight ahead. and 
touched the trigger. 

Set on a hair, it spat fire into the blackness 
almost before I knew I had touched it. At the 
Same instant, it seemed to me, that gray blur 
ahead vanished for a second behind a point of 
flame. 

[ stood there with the smoking pistol in my 


hand. The next instant, Carnes was pawine 
over me. He swore delightedly as he felt my 
coat. 


**A elean miss, my lad,’’ he eried. ‘‘T thought 
you were too fast for him. This will be good 
news for your unele.”’ 

‘*Did he miss, too?’’ I faltered, not compre- 
hending what he said. 

**Lad, you spotted him in the gizzard, and 
not a_ scratch to show for it. He'll leave the 
Craigs alone for a while now, and maybe for- 
ever.’’ 

A man with a bag in his hand came running 
up the pier. Two more followed, their steps 
sounding hollow on the planks as they ran. 

‘*The doctor and a couple of lads to help the 
Major to the coach,’’ said Carnes in answer to 
the question I had not voiced, ‘‘Come, we must 
be going. There’s work to be done before day- 
light.’’ 

He led off. As I followed, I looked back. A 
group of men were in a knot about something 
out on the planks. I heard a groan and some- 
one say sharply: 

‘*eteh a light. I'll not move him till I ean 
see how bad he’s brrt.’’ 


A HUNDRED vards farthér on, Carnes found 
me lagging and turned back. In truth, I 
felt weak and sick and longed for nothing so 
much as to lie down and ery like a girl. The 
excitement, the suspense, the stiffening that 
danger gives to nerves, had passed and now | 
could only think how tired I was and how the 
man on the pier had groaned. 

‘*Make haste, boy,”’ he urged. 
time-———’’ 

‘*I'm afraid I’m going to be sick,”’ said T in 
a very small voice, and was, 

After the vomiting spell was over, [ felt 
shaky but better. Carnes bade me take his arm 
and we went on together, more slowly. 

‘‘Nothing to be ashamed of,’’ he answered 
my attempted ex- 


“This is no 
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crowded around me, I heard the thudding of horses’ hoofs outside. 


i) cuses. ‘‘No, it was 
nothing you had 
to eat or drink; it 
was seare. Lots of 
men are that way. 
setter after the 
ruction than be- 
fore to my notion, 


Ud ih {| 


too.’’ 

We must have 
walked for a long 
half hour when 


Carnes stopped at 


a door. No light 
showed, but the 
door opened al- 
most instantly at 
my companion’s 
rap. He pushed 
me in and we 
stumbled alone a 
dark hall at the 


end of which stood 
a half open door 
and a lighted room 
beyond. 

Three men were 
in the room. They 
arose aS we came 
in. All were sober- 
ly dressed men of 
tradesman type. 

One of the three 
—a dark, (Con, 


“ 


page 32) 
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More Good Times for the Farm Family 


Bringing Up the Family Recreationally—Make Use of Reading, Music and Sports 


Y HATEVER our positions in life, we are 
W all trying to get the most out of our 
living. We want the most amusement 
(for without it life is dull, indeed), the. most 
com‘ort, the most soul satisfaction, that sense 
of peace and well-being we call happiness. All 
this is recreation, for it creates us anew. But 
this article is concerned with those forms of 
recreation with which we while away our leis- 
ure hours—reading, music, games, hobbies, 
dancing, outdoor sports. 

People in the city get their reereation chiefly 
from commercial amusements such as movies 
and baseball. The great trouble with such recre- 
ation is that it requires nothing of the individ- 
ual except that he sit back and let somebody 
else amuse him. In the country, people must 
create their own amusements, hence they grow 
more resourceful and active. And yet there is 
not nearly enough recreation in the country. 
People need the emotional stir of fine musie, 
the rich food to the imagination that reading 


By Mignon Quaw 


Musie feeds a natural emotional craving in 
every human being. Wireless is doing much to 
supply this need. Pianos and phonographs and 
other musical instruments in a home are a mark 
of well being. Do you sing at your work? Here 
is a good way to .banish worry. Create the 
habit. Why not introduce singing evenings at 
home—evenings of Scotch songs, Irish melodies, 
modern ditties? Push back the chairs and sing 
after supper and dinner. Other families are 
doing it. Let the little children wave their arms 
and dance about to the musie of the phono- 
graph. Eneourage them to make up little in- 
terpretive dances, pretending to be butterflies, 
fairies, birds. This is developing the imagina- 
tion, without which the human race would bh: ive 
made no progress, 

**Have folks in.’’ This is a charming custom 
that develops social grace and ease in you and 
your children. On sueh evenings why not 


Bi 





great lessons of life—team-work, eo-oper “ation, 
common sense, resourcefulness, honor, self. 
ishness, courage—a host of others. Encourage 
the children to play with what they have at 
hand. Old auto tires, pieces of harness. rope, 
wheels, sand, dirt, boxes, hammers, shovels— 
these can furnish the equipment for hundreds 
of fascinating games. Encourage growing chil 
dren to play games that require much muscular 
exercise. A nervous child should never sit for 
long periods on the floor tinkering with the 
minute workings of a watch. And yet active 
games should be followed by quiet ones and 
there should never be exeiting romps just be. 
fore bedtime, for it makes little children too 
excited to sleep well. 

Leave children unmolested as much as pos- 
sible in their games. Many a mother has robbed 
her child of all its initiative by putting in her 
oar with ‘‘Stop that!’’ ‘“You let that alone!” 
Many a mother has made her child a coward 
by erying, ‘‘ Look out—you’ll fall!’’ *O, you'll 
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gives, and, most of all, they need hurt yourself!’’ Try instead to die 
self-expression—an opportunity to vert them to something else if there 
let loose and laugh and play. GOOD TIMES AT HOME is any actual danger of injury. 
tga —. ise ng We believe that home amusements will do more to keep the What about holidays . Do you 
" nereyv s ener¢gy as ¢ . : . . rve » y a» (' as 
algae AR tag tery 5 eg ne family circle intact than any other thing. z Children who are given ~~ lie Sane sith mall 
et beth mot one alone. Dam opportunities and encouragement for having a good time are not anal eenerosity ? Do they rememba 
up this energy and you have a dan- likely to desert their homes regularly for amusements that are apt birthday eakes and surprises? All 
gerous enemy that will tear its way to be unhealthy both physically and morally. this need not mean much expense, iS 
out somehow in the form of hectie, Picture, if you will, an evening at home of extemporary dra- but plenty of laughter and mystery 
vicious amusements. Give it a nat- matics with perhaps a little dancing to the radio, or piano, or phono- and fun. 
ural outlet and you have wonderful graph, and with some story-telling for variety, There are lots of Is your table the scene of a dull fpassoct 
accomplishments in health, wealth things to do. Playing statues, getting up tableaux—extemporane- monologue by father on taxes, or @ youns 
and amusement. ; d th f the -— f : er house of correction by mother? This methe 
The mother who said to her > ape oe agen ve iranian rime sd.etern, mene may all be chaneed by a determined § profit 
daughter, ‘I notice you are too and even acting out simple plays, furnish fun in which every one effort. Encourage everybody am Am 
tired to wash, but not too tired to~ from the eldest to the youngest can take part. talk——pass the conversation around, jp prinei 
go tu a dance,’’ spoke a psycholog- And can you imagine the fun if mother would announce some Have different members of the gfarme 
ival fact. Mor work is not a substi- night at the supper table, ‘‘We’re going to have a costume party family tell jokes, play guessing §Wwith t 
tute for play any more than bread tonight. Every one has to dress to represent some well-known char- games, ““T am thinking of a town eultur 
1S a substitute for meat. - acter of either real life or fiction.’’? Fortunate is the family that i lowa that has four letters in it 
There is another human napee has stored away in some closet or chest in the attic, all manner of is a far greater aid to digestioumge m 
that must find an outlet thru reere- 3 2 ; ‘ : than Billy, vou be eareful about Hes us 
tin end this ta emanation Pam it objects and old finery and trappings for home dramatizations of spots on the tablecloth.’’ One fam. Benita 
, : : : é p 1 the tab 1. n 
up and you have nerves, complexes, this sort. Or if such things are not to be had, what difference does ily enlarged its vocabulary greatly the co 
if you have nothing worse. it make if some of the home furnishings are appropriated, so long by offering a prize at the end of Byear 1 
: as every one has a good time? The tablecloth may get used for a each week for the person who used of the 
How to Give an Outlet shawl or a general’s cape, or what not, and a lace curtain—not too the biggest number of new words Ftheir | 
How, then, shall we give emotion fine a one, of cgurse, may be needed to give just the right touch to in the dinner table conversation. ¢ ( 
and energy an outlet? Diversifica- ’ . to 
tion, that familiar farming term, is amen — ; : : ii ah a Make a Game of Work Special 
applicable to recreation. Don’t put Mignon Quaw, who has written this article on “Bringing Up Did vou ever try to mingle work charge 
9 ‘ 
all your eggs in one basket. Give the Family Recreationally, knows how to make people make fun and play—make a game of work leaves 
energy its outlet with outdoor for themselves. You will find her article interesting and helpful, This is a great labor saver. One [ithe sar 
sports and active games; let emo- we feel sure, and at the close you will find a list of reference mate- woman testified at a recreational Bical an 
tion find its channel thru art, the rial of value in planning family recreation. meeting that she always washed tion. 
drama, literature and musie. A This is the fourth of a series of articles on ‘‘Bringing Up the woodwork to musie, If, by making F 
person who is an inveterate book- Family.”’ The next will appear in an early issue. a contest of it, you can get Johnny a 
worm should make an attempt to to fill his wood box with no nag- Firs! 
vary reading with outdoor sports; ging on your part, you have accom reporte 


a man who ean think of nothing to do in his 
leisure time but fish, should cultivate a liking 
for reading. Women who know no other form 
of recreation than playing eards should work 
off a little surplus avordupois or nerves in hik- 
ing. Young people who know no other form 
of amusement than daneing, and whose brains 
seem to have all gone to their feet, should try 
something else—diversify. 

Reading is a wonderful emotional ree reation ; 
it opens the entire world to us; it gives a eul- 
ture and a charm that nothing else will. Get 
the habit—give it to the children. One is never 
lonely when he has a good book. There should 
be story-telling and reading out loud in every 
home. The Irish are a nation of story-tellers, 
rich in their imagination, in their poetry and 
in their romance. What a pity it is that we 
Americans are so barren in this respect! Many 
of our grandmothers used to read all of Dickens 
and Thackeray while they spun, Mrs. House- 
w'’e, why can’t you have a poem pinned above 
your sink while you do the dishes? Repeating 
hymns or other poems while ironing is a good 


way to keep out those petty thoughts that bring 
wrinkles and old age. 


‘dress up’’ and have some dramaties in which 
father is the villain and mother is the heroine, 
with neighbors and children for other roles. 
Such fund yields bonds between parents and 
children that will prove more lasting than the 
mutual struggle to acquire forty acres more of 
land, 

Hobbies? Have you a hobby? Something you 
turn to during your leisure hours? Flowers? 
Photography? Musie? Art? Are any of your 
children making collections of stamps or speci- 
mens of rock? Encourage this; don’t make a 
fuss over the mess; get the children to take a 
pride in a beautifully arranged collection ; see 
if you can’t get them some good books on their 
hobby. And right here let me say there are 
books galore on every phase of recreation— 
games, folk dancing, hobbies, art appreciation, 
musie. 

What about outdoor sports? They furnish 
such a great means of working off energy. Any 
house that has sleds, skates, fishing poles, swim- 
ming suits on the line, baseballs and bats, is an 
abode where vigorous, wholesome people live. 
Too much a can not be put upon the 
value of games. Thru them children learn the 





plished a great deal. ¢ ‘hildren will work hard B tise t 





in school for a gold star. Why not such a form from 0 
of recognition of good work done in the homef fithey | 
Some women are like Tom Sawyer with his $sWine 
whitewashing. They can make even house farmers 
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cleaning so interesting that everybody wants t@ 
help. This is a gift. But it may be develoy 
to some extent in all of us. 

Life on a farm is ealled monotonous. It need 
never be. For all about there are ever changing’ 
forms of nature. Sunsets, cloud effects, stam 
trees, flowers, animals—these are different e™ 
ery day. And yet the eyes of many are clos 
to the miracles going on ‘about them. Appreci@ 
tion of nature can be cultivated as surely as one 
can cultivate a taste for grape-fruit. Begin call 
ing the attention of the children to the beauties 
about them. I know of a baby just two years 
old who refuses to go to bed at ‘night till he has 
had a look at his tap”? jn the heavens, oF 
“‘toud’’ if the star is obseured. 

In this age of hectic, unwholesome 4! 
ments, we ean safeguard our children ™ ne 
better way than by giving them a taste for the? 
good and true in recreation. Just as 4 mother 
ean make her children (Concluded on page 
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SANITATION—A “MILLION » 
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DOLLAR” IDEA 


It Paves the Way for Cheaper and More Profitable Pork in the Corn Belt 


ed swine sanitation within the past few 
years have quit worrying about a num- 
jer of hog diseases. 


H": RAISERS in Illinois who have adopt- 


They are satisfied that 


sanitation has solved the round-worm problem 
and also has done away with bull-nose, necrotie 
sre mouth and other pig troubles which are 


By F. J. Keilholz 


Ninety-eight per cent of the pigs saved at far- 
rowing time were raised to maturity under the 
swine sanitation system. At four months of age 
the sanitation pigs averaged 28 pounds heavier 
than others of the same age raised under com- 

mon methods on 








Seven movable houses like these were used on an Illinios farm to raise pigs 


the disease-free way, 


associated with infestations of round-worms in 
young pigs. The final result of the sanitary 
methods, of course, has been cheaper and more 
profitable pork. 

Among those who followed swine sanitation 
principles in Illinois this past year were 608 
farmers in 61 [llinois counties who co-operated 
with the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture and their county farm advisers in dem- 
onstrating to their neighbors and other. farmers 
the merits of these principles. These 608 farm- 
ers used the McLean county system of swine 
sanitation, which is advocated by 
the college, and by the end of the 
year 154, or more than one-fourth 
of them made final reports on 
their results. A summary ecom- 
piled on these 154 reports by E. 
T. Robbins, livestoek extension 
specialist of the eollege, who had 
tharge of the demonstrations, 
leaves no doubt as to the value of 
the sanitation system in econom- 
ieal and profitable pork produe- 
tion, 


Fewer Sows Were Used 

First of all, these 154 farmers 
reported that they were able to 
raise the usual number of pigs 
from one-fourth fewer sows when 
they handled them under the 
Wine Sanitation system. Forty 
farmers, who have had severe loss- 
in the past from round-worms, 
and associated troubles, got the 
Wstal number of pigs from one- 























third fewer sows. 

Under the swine sanitation sys- 
lem, the average size of the litters 
Was increased 1.7 pigs over what 
ithad been under the old, com- 








the same farms. 
Seven weeks was 
saved’‘in getting 


the pigs ready 
for market, and 
when they went 
to market they 
were more wuni- 
form in. weieht 


and in eondition 
than those whieh 


were raised the 
common way. 
The costs of 


producing pigs 
under the sanita- 
tion system were 
about $2.50 less 
per pig as com- 
pared with the 
costs of produe- 
ing pigs in the 
‘““wormy way.”’ 

The MeLean 
county system of 
swine sanitation, which was demonstrated by 
the 608 Illinois farmers in 61 counties of the 
state last year, and which has come into wide 
use among hog raisers thruout the country, gets 
its name from the fact that it was first used 
in MeLean county, Lllinois. It was developed 
by the late Dr. B. H. Ransom and Dr. H. B. 
Raffensperger, and first tried on the fall pigs 
of G. C. Johnstone, Bloomimeton, Illinois, in 
1919. It was successful and consequently was 
continued in 1920. It soon spread to other farms 
in the county, and during the past year has 
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them with boiling hot lye water containing one 
pound of lye in thirty gallons of water, and, 
finally, spray the quarters with one pint of 
compound cresol solution to four gallons of 
water. The hot water kills the worm eggs, the 
lye loosens the dirt, and the disinfectant de- 
stroys germs of infectious diseases. 

The second step is to serub the sow’s sides 
and udder with soap and water before she goes 
into the clean farrowing pen. This removes the 
worm eggs from the sow so that the little pigs 
can not get them when they suck. 

The third step is to haul—not drive—the sow 
and pigs to pasture where no hogs have run for 
at least a year. Preferably this pasture should 
be a field whieh has been cultivated sinee it was 
last used by hogs. This avoids contamination 
from filthy hog lots. 

The fourth and last step is to confine the pigs 
to the clean pasture until they are at least four 
months old. 

In addition to the reports which he received 
from 154 of the 608 farmers who co-operated in 
demonstrating the merits of this system on their 
farms, Mr. Robbins personally visited 254 of 
the demonstration farms in thirty counties of 
the state during the last summer and fall, to 
see for himself how the system was working out 
in actual practice. 


Expensive Equipment Not Required 


One thing which stood out in the reports and 
the personal inspection of the farms was the 
fact that the swine sanitation system succeeded 
with practical methods and inexpensive equip- 
ment. For instance, the kind and cost of the 
farrowing houses used by the various farmers 
seemed to be of very little importance. Some 
used central houses for farrowing and raised 
an average of 6.7 pigs per litter, while others 
who had their sows farrow in little field houses 
got an average of 7.1 pigs per litter. The most 
common size for the single field houses was 6x6 
feet. While the cost of the houses varied great- 
ly for the different farms, there seemed to be 














Mon methods, while the forty 
armers who had had severe in- 
‘stations of round-worms on 
their farms in previous years 
taised an average of 2.7 more pigs 
Per litter than they had been able to do before. 
most no runts were produced under the swine 
“itation system. In fact, there was an average 
only one runt in each 100 sanitation pigs, 
. “reas there was an average of eighteen runts 
Seach 100 pigs raised under the old way by 
re of the co-operating farmers for the sake 
comparison. 


pigs. 


These two purebred 


Poland Chinas, raised on an Illinois farm, show what swine sanitation does in raising profitable 
Both pigs are the same age, but the one on the left was raised the old “wormy” way, while the one on 


the right was raised on clean ground. 


been pushed by the agricultural college and 
the county farm advisers on a state-wide basis. 
The system is nothing more than four simple 
steps which are designed to prevent little pigs 
from swallowing ineubated worm eggs until the 
pigs are at least four months old and reason- 
ably resistant to infestation. The first step 1s 
to clean the farrowing quarters, then serub 


, 


no definite relation between the cost of the 
house and the size of the litter raised. 

The clean pastures used in most cases were 
regular fields of the farm fenced hog tight. 
Most of them were big enough to furnish plenty 
of grazing, but on the average only one sow and 
her litter were kept on an acre. Several alfalfa 
fields furnished plenty (Coneluded on page 18) 
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Sheathing 
that protects 


and insulates 
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pro bPPers 


The United States Gypsum Company has developed a 


sheathing that really protects. It is strong, insulating, and 


fireproof. Its name is Gyp-Lap. 


Gyp-Lap is made of gypsum rock —it cannot burn, ignite 
or transmit flame. It comes in broad, strong units that 
span seven studs—it saws and nails like lumber. It braces 
the building, making walls that are permanent and rigid. 


Gyp-Lap protects inflammable woodwork from fire. Its 
gypsum core encloses millions of dead air spaces which 
insulate the structure, keeping heat in and cold out, ex- 
cluding dampness. Patented interlocking edges insure a 


wind-tight joint. 


Gyp-Lap is a perfect backing for wood, brick, stone or 
stucco and its cost is low. Use it on your home, your barn 
and other buildings. Your dealer in lumber has Gyp-Lap 
in stock or can get it for you promptly in mixed carloads 


of Sheetrock, Rocklath and Red Top Plaster. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


YPFP-LA 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


. 8. Pat. Of. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its special value as sheathing 


for 1 house 1 barns. 
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The Dark Tobacco Growers - 


Failure Proves Need of Farm Control of Pool’s Policies 
By HERMAN STEEN and BILL STAHL 


_ the suspension of the Dark 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative 
Association is analyzed, it is evident 
at once that this large co-operative 
failed on account of a number of in- 
terlocking factors. It will be remem- 
bered that this association, consisting 
of 71,000 growers of tobacco in west- 
ern Kentucky and central Tennessee, 
released its members last October 
after three years of successful opera- 
tion. This action was heartily ap- 
proved at the time by the members 
and the crop went on the auction 
floors. Prices quickly fell to a level 
not much more than half as great as 
the prevailing basis when the pool 
was the dominating factor in the dark- 
leaf market. Now the growers are a 
unit in demanding the restoration of 
the association. 

The following reasons may be enu- 
merated for the suspension of the 
Dark Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative 
Association, no one factor alone per- 
haps being sufficient to have caused 
the break-up, but all contributing their 
bit to the result: 

1. The association’s operations had 
the effect of establishing the price 
level for the entire dark-leaf crop, thus 
benefiting the non-members nearly as 
much as the members. 

2. Contract violation reduced by 
half the volume controlled by the asso- 
ciation, thus materially decreasing its 
effectiveness. 

3. A majority of the bankers and 
business men of the dark-leaf district 
were bitterly opposed to the pool, and 
used their influence against it. 

4. Inadequate credit facilities 
placed a difficult burden upon associa- 
tion members, especially upon tenants. 

5. Unwise sales policies hampered 
free merchandising of tobacco. 

6. Serious dissension within the 
board of directors engaged the atten- 
tion of the board when affairs of ma- 
jor importance should have been up- 
permost. 

7. Overhead operating costs were 
too high, and warehouses were ac- 
quired at extravagant figures, thus 
providing association opponents with 
effective ammunition. 

8. The viewpoint of growers of to- 
bacco was often overlooked by asso- 
ciation leaders, particularly during its 
first two years. 


Collapsed From Various Causes 


Casual reading may lead to the con- 
clusion that the Dark Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association was an 
inefficient, blundering institution, 
doomed to failure from the day it was 
organized. This was not the case; in 
many respects the association was 
well organized and well managed, and 
certain features of its work were ad- 
mirable. There were’ shortcomings 
from the start, however, which were 
not or could not be corrected, and 
these.ultimately caused its downfall. 

Acting upon the theory that it is in- 
deed an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, we are analyzing in detail the 
factors contributing to the disaster of 
the dark tobacco pool. We hope that 


| an open-minded examination of the 
| facts in the case will prove useful to 


the members and officers of other co- 
operative associations. The lessons to 
be learned from the dark tobacco ex- 
perience are worthy of careful study 
by co-operators everywhere, for the 
most successful co-operative in the 
world has no permanent insurance of 
success. Referring again to the sum- 
mary above: 

1. The dark tobacco association 
had direct and complete control over 
the sale of 60 per cent of the entire 
dark-leaf crop, tho in 1924 this dropped 
materially on account of contract- 
breaking by members. This gave it at 
once a dominating position in the 
trade, and it established the general 


level of the market both for pool ang 
non-pool tobacco. It is but fair tg 
say that the tobacco trade has alwayg 
denied that the pool had much to dg 
with establishing the price level, ang 
insisted that the “law of supply ang 
demand”—whatever that is—deter. 
mined the level of prices. Their ay. 
gument would appear to have been de 
posited permanently in the ashcan by 
the course of the market following the 
suspension of the pool. 

Establishment of the market wag 
not only the association’s strength, but 
also its greatest weakness. It estab 
lished a market both for the member 
and the non-member, and the outsider 
benefited freely from its work without 
helping to pay any of the frefght, 
What was even worse was the fact 
that the non-pool tobacco sold quickly 
and for cash, while the buyers forced 
the association into the position of 
carrying the surplus until such time ag 
they needed it, hence final payments 
often were made a year or two after 
the crop was delivered. The effect of 
seeing non-members cash their entire 
crop at delivery while members had 
to wait for all payments after the first, 
finally completely shattered the mor 
ale of the members. 

2. Contract violation in the dark 
leaf district was tremendous in vol 
ume. It is conservative to say that at 
least 60,000,000 pounds of the 1924 
crop were sold in violation of contract, 
as compared with deliveries of about 
90,000,000 pounds. This was due ak 
most wholly to the conditions de 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, 
members endeavoring to secure the 
price level established by the pool 
but without giving the pool the means 
to continue’ establishing the price 
level. It was an impressive demon 
stration of the inability of a person 
to eat his cake and have it, too. 

3. The opposition of the bankers 
and business men was due to common 
selfishness. At first the majority were 
more or less friendly, many simply be 
ing carried along by the wave on 
which the association was organized, 
When operations began, one of the 
first moves was to open receiving sta- 
tions for tobacco at points where no 
tobacco had ever before been deliv- 
ered. Under the old system there 
were auction floors only in the larger 
towns, and thousands of growers were 
compelled to haul their tobacco thirty 
to fifty miles and in some cases a8 
much as seventy-five miles to market. 
The association cut down this distance 
by opening new stations, but this 
didn’t bring the farmers into the 
larger centers and tended to shift 
their trading somewhat to the smaller 
villages. No imagination is needed to 
guess what followed. 


Trouble Over Deferred Payments 


Deferred payments to pool members 
was another pet peeve by business 
men, many of whom would not take 
the trouble to figure out why the a& 
sociation could not make, full pay 
ments at once. Credit was restricted 
by many merchants to pool member 
who likewise had much difficulty 
negotiating loans against their 
certificates at the banks. This course 
literally compelled many members 
dump their tobacco because of theif 
limited resources. a 

4. More than 75 per cent of @ 
dark-leaf is grown by tenants, and o& 
the majority of the farms tobacco is & 
practically the only cash crop. 
large majority of growers, including, 
some owners, depend upon credit fort C 
crop production. This is partly bats 
credit and partly store credit, but F: 
either event chattel mortgages are © 
most as numerous as fleas. The a6 
ciation sought to remedy this trouvl 
by organizing a credit corporation © 
its own. This helped materially 
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SSDAR RAPIDS—Osbun Motor Corp. 
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Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton 


$1145 


f o. 6, factory 


If desired purchase can be 
arranged on a fair and lib- 
eral Budget Payment Plan 
at the lowest time-payment 
rates known to the industry. 








Studebaker offers this ideal car for farmers 


—ideal because it offers closed car protection in 30 seconds without 





HE Studebaker Duplex 

offers important advantages 
—found in no other open car. 
Within its steel-framed upper 
structure are concealed roller 
side enclosures which the driver 
can lower in 30 seconds without 
leaving his seat—giving instant 
protection from rain, snow, cold 


strength and sturdiness. Tre- 
mendous reserve mileage is built 
into every Studebaker chassis— 
insuring exceptional depend- 
ability and low upkeep cost. 
Studebaker sale of repair parts 
for 1925 averaged only $10 per 
car. 


Quality in every detail 








or wind. 








To the farmer the Stude- 
baker Duplex offers decided ad- 
vantages. Without sacrificing 
the freedom of an open car, he has closed-car 
comfort always at his finger tips. Bulky crates, 
baskets and tools—difficult to handle in a closed 
car—are easily loaded into the big, roomy rear 
compartment. Typical of the utility of the car is 
the removable seat back, allowing for extra carry- 
ing space without danger to upholstery. 


Most powerful car of its size 


According to the rating of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Phaeton is the most powerful car of its 
size and weight in the world. 24 makes of five- 
Passenger open cars have less power, yet sell for 
from $5 to $5505 more. 

It excels.in power—and in stamina, too. For 
the engine is matched with a chassis of amazing 


In3 0 seconds the Studebeher Duplex can be corwerted 
nto a snug, enclose 4 
fitting curtains. ‘No pbins fe Marne Lod ae 


Quality begins with the durable 
metallic blue finish and runs 
clear through the car. Some of 
i the costly features of design 
which are not readily seen but contribute much to 
the satisfaction of the car include: body frame- 
work of choice hardwood; completely machined 
crankshaft; tapered roller bearings; oil and gas 
filters and air cleaner; automatic spark control, etc. 


Full-size balloon tires (with specially designed 
steering gear), plus long, resilient springs, assure 
maximum riding comfort. Upholstery is genuine 
leather over deep, restful cushions. 


Complete equipment 
Gasoline gauge on the dash; improved one-piece 
windshield with automatic cleaner; rear-view mir- 
ror; special coincidental lock to ignition and steering 
gear, which is controlled by the same key used for 
the spare-tire carrier; foot-controlled cowl ventila- 
tor. Lights are operated by a steering-wheel switch. 


car. 


sacrificing the utility and freedom of an open car 


One-Profit value 
Studebaker is able to offer the famous Standard Six 
chassis and the exclusive Duplex body at an amaz- 
ingly low price because of advantages gained 
through One-Profit manufacture. 

Like Ford in the low-price field, Studebaker saves 
the profits of outside parts and body makers by 
manufacturing a/l engines, bodies, clutches, gear sets, 
brakes, springs, differentials, steering gears, axles, 
gray-iron castings and drop forgings in its own 
modern plants. Savings thus effected enable Stude- 
baker to use finer materials and more painstaking 
workmanship—without charging higher prices. 


Unit-Built construction 
Studebaker’s unique manufacturing facilities re- 
sult, too, in cars designed, engineered and built as 
units. The hundreds of parts in a Studebaker func- 
tion as a smooth-working unit, giving scores of 
thousands of miles of excess transportation, greater 
riding comfort and minimum repair expense. 


Studebaker recently published a list of nearly 300 
owners who have each driven their Unit-Built 
Studebakers over 100,000 miles—some 200,000 and 
even 300,000 miles. That is proof of the tremendous 
reserve mileage built into every Studebaker. 


Another important point to consider in buying a 
car: Because all phases of manufacture are directly 
under Studebaker control, Studebaker cars are kept 
constantly up-to-date, thus stabilizing resale values. 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service throughout the State 


IOWA 


DAIR—P, S. Kelloway 
ON—H. W. Ross & Co. 
ON a trehman Garage 
ike Engeldinger 
TLNGTON—D. A. Newton 
Re TIC—E. J. Young 
EDFouS Ww: F. Everett 
L RD—Snyder Motor Co. 
3 PLAINE-—Stryker Garage 
DONE, OE Farley Motor Co. 
RL —H. C. Payne Auto Co. 
AR GN Wallin Motor Co. 
. —Motor Sales Co. 
ROLL—J. R. Neumayer 





FONDA—C. W. Hunter 


TERVILLE A. B. Fe 
ri —A. B. nton 
PRS ON—Nickelson Garage 
REE —Lamont & Bushlow 
> DA—Cuttell Bros. 
TON Nagle Auto Co. 
NI ph iuckiger Motor Co. 
gl BLUFFS—Urch Motor Co, 
T Joe Slifka 
N—A. L. Page 





DAVENPORT—Ludington Mtr. Sales 
DECORAH—Reed & Lennon 
DENISON—H. P. Saggau 

DES MOINES—Sherriff Motor Co. 
DE WITT—H. C. Peters 
DUBUQUE—Fiuckiger Motor Co. 
DYERSVILLE—Dyersville Auto Co. 
EARLING—Geo. J. Kohles 
ELKADER—Dittmer Bros. 
ESTHERVILLE—Cockburn Rep. Shop 
EXIRA—Johnson Auto Co. 


FORT DODGE—Auto Sales Co. 
FT. MADISON—Auto Sup. & Eng. Co. 
GARNAVILLO—H. W. Schulte 
GEORGE—P. L. Freerksen 
GILMAN-—Stewart Auto Co. 
GILMORE CITY—J. L. Hunter 
GREELEY—Clark & Reed 
GREENFIELD—A. C. Miller 
GRINNELL—H. D. Wilson 
GRUNDY CTR.—Souers & Hawn 
HAMBURG—Williams & James 
HARLAN—Broderson Bros. 
HARRIS—Harvey James 
HAWARDEN-—Miller Imp. & Auto Co. 


HOLSTEIN—Henry G. Lohafer 
HOSPERS—John Hess 
HUMBOLDT—Bellows Bros. 
INDEPENDENCE—Blank Mtr. Co. 
IOWA CITY—Oscar A. Stimmel 
KEOKUK—Williamson Motor Co. 
KEOTA—Cady & Vincent 
KNOXVILLE—Marion Co. Auto Co. 
LAKE CY.—Moulds Auto Co. 
LAKEVIEW —John Zein 

LE MARS—Grau Tractor Co. 
LONE TREE—lowa Motor Co. 
LOWDEN-—Strackbein & Hein 
MADRID—W. P. Payne 
MANILLA—G. C. Stoker 
MANNING—Frahm Bros. 
MANSON—Matt Olson 
MAQUOKETA—Wherry Motor Co. 
MARCUS—Thompson Motor Co. 
MARENGO—Hogan Bros. 
MARSHALLT’N—Thomas & Bremer 
MASON CITY—North lowa Mtr. Co, 
MO. VALLEY—Mason & Morehouse 
MONONA-—L. E. Egbert 
MONTEZUMA—Moore Motor Co. 
MONTICELLO—O. B. Burrichter 


MOORHEAD—Frank Andrews 
MORNING SUN—W. C. Weinrich 
MT. PLEASANT—V. F. Farmer 
MURRAY—Long Auto Co. 
MUSCATINE—C. M. Weber, Inc. 
NEW HAMPTON—A. J. Reich 
NEWTON ~—Bates Motor Sales Co. 
NORTH ENGLISH—Geiger Mtr. Co. 
NORTHW’D—Underw’d & Peterson 
NORWAY—H. M. Becker 
ODEBOLT—E. D. Peck & Son 
OGDEN—William H. Christie 
OSKALOOSA—Mahaska Auto Co. 
OSSIAN—A. F. Dessel 
OTTUMWA—Ackley Motor Car Co. 
OXFORD—J. L. Kinney 
PELLA—Kaldenberg Auto Co. 
PERRY—J. C. Collins 
PETERSON—S. H. Wareham 
PIERSON—Eli Crom & Son 
PLAINFIELD—Plainfield Imp. Co. 
POSTVILLE—R. F. Hecker & Sons 
RANDOLPH—Claude R. Cook 
READLYN—H. G. Moeller 

RED OAK-—S. H. Patterson 


ROWLEY—George Beatty & Son 
SAC CITY—Geo. A. Johnson 

ST. ANSGAR—Ellingson Motor Co, 
SALIX—John Jenkins 
SCRANTON-—.G. R. Miller 
SHELDON—Frans Motor Co. 
SHELL ROCK—H. E. Yarcho 
SHENANDOAH-—E. D. Bass 
SIBLEY—Horton Chevrolet Co. 
SIGOURNEY—Thurman Auto Co. 
SIOUX CTR.—Terpstra & Overlander 
SIOUX CY.—Murphy-Edmunds Co. 
SOLON—Michel & Serovy 
SPENCER—Maurer Sales Co. 
STANHOPE—H. A. Read 

STORM LAKE—Earl Mandernach 
THORNBURG—A. J. Robinson 
TRAER—Kostlan Auto Supply Co. 
TRIPOLI—Moeller Auto Co. 
WALNUT—Burmeister & Johnson 
WASHINGTON—I. W. Shenefelt 
WATERLOO—Osbun Mtr. Car Corp. 
WAVERLY—H. E. Yarcho 
WEBSTER CITY—Gerald Wiese 
WOODBINE—P. L. Vining 
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its operations tended in some areas tg 
reduce interest~rates, but this organ. 
ization must be greatly enlarged be 
fore it can deal adequately with the 


: 9 
Spring sWork i bs gogo oat the theory of most mem. 
and 





Showing bers at the time the association wag 
McCormick-Deering organized that if two-thirds or so of 
15-30 Tractor and the tobacco were controlled the saleg 


: lip by 
E 5 j f problem would ‘be simple. “Buye 

McCORMICK.- ae Vif ‘ riers oe will be compelled to buy their tobedll 
—- i ty 3-bottom Plow from us, so we'll just sit here and let 
a at 1 hae ip them come to us,” they said, and that 
DEERING Y. alk . ‘ view was approved by a majority of the 
4 Sa directors. It is regrettable that many 
. 4 - } : r leaders still believe that if the poo} 
5 a J : Py 3 ee Ma controls 90 to 95 per cent of the dark. 
. % leaf that it can again follow that po- 
icy. They are, of course, completely 
wrong, as is evidenced by the fact that 
in the industrial world the largest cop. 
cerns are usually the keenest seekers 
for business. More than 80 per cent 
of the dark-leaf is exported, but the ag. 
sociation did not open a foreign sales 
department for nearly three years 
after it began as tt depended upon the 
buyers coming to it for their supply, 
The buyers instead bought their sup 
plies elsewhere as long as they could 

and then turned to the association for with 


PRING’S WORK is swif 4 efficient th \. ve rece ? the remainder. in on 

whee 2 saniaiee A Deactarn . a ts 6. There was a great deal of frie ript 

ews Tales Tool Deering F ted Ty : tion -within the board of directors, od 
hi othe t ee a most of it unnecessary. The causes Ther 
chines are n out on The amp: for this were as variegated as the cok ve 
power of these tractors and the quality and ley, platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, ors of Joseph’s coat. Several directors dl 
broad scope of the attached implements as- etc. They have removable cylinders, unit had political ambitions, several others on 
sure full use of valuable Spring time and the main frame, and ball and roller bearings at wanted lucrative positions in the ass * . 
maximum saving of expensive labor charges. 28 points. They come to you complete—no ciation, and there was wide diverg- ~“ . 
The burdens of production costs are kept extras to buy. They have plenty of power ence of opinion on many subjects My, 
down, giving you that early advantage to- and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 and Cliques and factions within the board bs th 
ward profit, and the quality of the work 15-30 h. p. EEE | ee 


adds eppresiahly to cr ‘eld. . ; rectors obviously were incompetent to 
y oe Now, with the full producing season ahead, sit on the governing body of any large fe 


Then, when the seed is in the soil, the ex- see this popular tractor at the McCormick- business institution. — temed 
treme versatility of the McCormick-Deering Deering dealer’s. Sit in the seat at the wheel Another angle of this matter which & 1, , 
Tractor carries on throughout the year. to get the effect of running it yourself. The deserves special attention is thet Si 

dealer will demonstrate the tractor at the first year or two each director prac 


lows ¢ 
é tically was permitted to name all the 
store or at your home. We will be glad to employes of the association within his ee 


tific” 


These tractors, besides being always ready 


for field and belt work, have the power 
: : send you a catalog. see pe ei hal p1 
take-off feature for running the mechanism y 8 district. This put a considerable § |, 
amount of “patronage” at his disposal 


of binders, corn pickers, and other field [| 7 913 

: 2 A NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY and virtually made the directorship 4 ; 
ee ee aoe — — ste 606 S. Michigan Ave. 4 —— Chicago, Il. political job. In addition, several di § oa 
£ or, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pul- (Incorporated) rectors held salaried positions, thus 


jumi 
wat being in the position of employing Foot 
tov themselves. This was, of course, high & 


nd th 
H : : ly improper. It took three years t0 & 
mplem , here 
— Tillage I ple — Grain Drills straighten out all the kinks along this P 


McCormick-Deering P & O and Chatta- McCormick-Deering Disk Harrows in seven McCormick-Deering drills furnished in sizes : » Fi 

pecge-n ayges yenies Mowe one aan, _s te gl a gpm Special 5 to 24 furrow openers; 4, 6, 7, and 8-inch line. ‘ tated | 
sreakers, steel and chilled. Two, three, an orchard disk and reversible types. Tractor ae ps z : 7. The association was extravagan 

four-furrow moldboard and disk tractor disk harrows. Spring-tooth harrows, eight *P8cins; all types of furrow openers. Press oe roe Seen : e — id the presen 

plows. Sulky and gang, moldboard and disk sizes. Peg-tooth harrows, 25, 30, or 35 teeth drills and press wheel attachments. Also | in the schedule of salaries pat bounty 
riding plows. Orchard and vineyard plows, to section. Wood-bar harrows. One-horse fertilizer drills, beet drills, alfalfa drills, one- | first two years or so. This was mostly 

Special plows forevery purpose. All standard cultivators with 5, 7 and 9 shovels; also horse drills, end-gate and broad-cast seed- : i _ pextent 
| due to the haste with which the oper 

bounty 

Produc: 








types and sizes, 7, 9, and 14 teeth, > ers. McCormick-Deering lime sowers. } 
ating organization was brought to 


a | gether and the utter unfamiliarity of The 
the: directors with business matters, | immed: 
There were men on the association tirst 
payroll whe were paid twice as much ag 
as they made before. In addition, bosib | 
there were many useless employes, f om 
many departments having a great ue j 

many people they did not need. it ® om 
was actually the practice to hire met that im 
at first in order to keep them from 


Feedins For the largest fighting the association. More than ten 
My, 

















rare ses rere act uired rather 
100 warehouses were acq immedi 


ra , 
- ields and | hurriedly late in 1922, and when time gy oa 
| ¥ | permitted a sober survey of the situa Riwert 
: : : eer ‘ ‘ them # 
, : W\i tion it was seen that many of a 
i yp’ OM i 


best quality cost twice what they were worth. Theor, 


The payroll was finally deflated c 
The excess cost e 


oo-4. eer. ae) proper proportions. ' Htaty 0 

‘ re) G oO a rops along this line was, of course, unnec & o, 
SH or L T R essary and burdensome, but it was by ftom tt 
1. the enemies of the association some westio 


no means fatal. The worst feature of achin 
Costs ‘less per hog. 
thing definite and truthful upon which 


Use this waste was the fact that it gave 
Saves 5 bu. corn per hog. a 
: > DU 
Promotes faster growth. 6% 99 to base a campaign against the co Raiod 
Improves thrift. operative, and the assumption, there integri 
pegueten now. : fore, was that all other charges also COuntr 
Helps prevent disease. rs Ried on y 
, : ; ct 

win eee 8. The most intangible and yet all 


For 40 years this mineral and medicine tS the toe Tess y 


formula has made big, extra profits for thou- important shortcoming Mmmen, 
sands of hog men. Supplies growth and eats wan the tact tat espe h 
health elements lacked by home-grown ra- FE R' ‘ I i A l, ER. association wé view mo Pass 
tions. Goes farther, does more and costs cially the first year or two, the 4 has bee 
less, Try it. Order from your dealer. If he point of the farmer was often 10 a 
so amare THE PREMIER CROP PRODUCERS The association was managed and 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. dominated rather completely by a 
sag Seca ee bacco men, many of whom were ® 

mee eri ince tae old to change their usual methods 
doing business. Most of them he 
sincerely anxious to make the poo! ® 
success but they didn’t have the pete 
er viewpoint and couldn't understa® 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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gow to deal with farmers. The result 
was an aloofness between the growers 
and their associations which never 
fully healed, and the feeling gradually 

w that the growers and the associa- 
tion were separate bodies. 

In this connection it should be made 
gear that a co-operative needs men 
skilled in handling the commodity, es- 

jally in the sales department. It is 
gnfortunate, however, for the techni- 
ql men to determine policies, and 
dominate the affairs of the associa- 
tion; that is exactly what happened 
inthe tobacco association. The happy 
medium, in which the technical end is 
handled by technical men and the pol- 
jeies determined by growers’ repre- 
sentatives, should be sought. 

(Other aspects of the suspension of 
the tobacco pool will be discussed next 
week in the third and final article in 
this series.) 








Making the Tariff Serve 
Agriculture 


















(Continued from page 6) 

with the whole complicated subject 
fn one bill. They are “shotgun” pre- 
geriptions. What we need is a “spe- 
tific” for each malady by itself. 
Therefore I have advocated taking up 
the tariff alone in one measure, 
amending the rates of duty on major 
products to bring them into line with 
the general average, and inaugurating 
the export bounty-excise tax plan to 
make these duties effective. So far 
as the agriculturat problem results 
from exportable surptuses it is a tar- 
fff matter pure and simple, and imod- 
fying the tariff is the only logical 
ftemedy. 

In order to give the reuder a picture 
ifthe details of the situation there fol- 
bws a table showing in the order of 
heir value the leading crops and ani- 
hal products, the amount of the pres- 
ent tariff and the average price in 
$13. From this is calculated in a 
ough way the approximate present 
Mivalorem rate of duty. Then, as- 
uming that 40 per cent is the average 
efective rate ofethe tariff as a whole 
and that 1913 prices ar2 a fair basis, 
there is shown what the rates should 
’, Finally against each item is indi- 
qted whether or not the tariff is at 
Present effective and if not, what the 
bounty should be. This shows to what 
extent a device such as the export 
bounty-excise tax plan is needed to 
Produce the desired result. 

The advantage of simplifying the 
PIMediate isssue and of developing, as 
first step, an agricultural tariff pro- 
ram, is that it is difficult, if not im- 
Possible, for those parts of the coun- 
ty which are non-agricultural to ar- 
le justly against, or refuse to, the ag- 
Meultural districts the same treatment 
gat they have applied so beneficially 
i themselves. Therefore, such a pro- 
vam seems politically feasible in the 
Mimediate future, while almost all oth- 
5 will result in endless debate and 
Werful opposition. 

In order to bring the issue to a head 
M board of experts should be created 
Once to determine upon fair rates of 
ety on the important products of ag- 
Meulture and goods manufactured 
m them, and to devise in detail the 
or hinery for making these rates ef- 
P live Where they are not. It is not a 
pestion to be settled in a town meet- 
Og, but a highly technical one to be 
oe? men of a semeetensy and 
wintry at | nquestioned that the 
edie, arge would accept their 
ce as both wise and just, and con- 

Would be ready to frame the rec- 
by eetdations into a bill and prompt- 
S 888 it. That there are such men 
: = — on numerous other oc- 
the most he Dawes commission is 

a Hg ealatgy cantar og case. Let 
ase of ‘Aaa gs to pes on the 
iiactines ¢ ersus the tariff, 
lic ein! Ss rom the court of 
the on to bring in a verdict 
Plaintiff, the amount and 
is Of payment to be left to their 
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Chrysler “58” Sedan 
$005, f. o. b. Detroit 


PRECISELY THE SAME QUALITY- 
PERFORMANCE-—-APPEARANCE-AT 
ELECTRIFYING NEW LOWER PRICES 


Since the Chrysler “58” was 
announced last June, nearly 
10,000 men and women 
have testified every month 
by their orders that this won- 
derful car gives most for the 
money. 


Such striking performance 
advantages as 58 miles an 
hour, 5 to 25 miles in 8 
seconds and 25 miles to the 
gallon of gas—combined 
with many other outstand- 
ing superiorities—won for it 
instant acceptance which 
caused it to outsell competi- 
tion everywhere in its own 
particular price group. 


Now the electrifying new 
lower prices make Chrysler 
“S58” more unmistakably 
than ever the value supreme 
in its class. 


In the accomplishment of 
these new prices there has 
been no change in body 
quality, comfort or style, no 
change in the high quality 
design, materials and work- 
manship which won spon- 
taneous and widespread pref- 
erence and admiration for 
Chrysler “58”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer 
is eager to show you that at 
these new lower prices Chry- 
sler “58” continues to offer 
precisely the same quality— 
precisely the same perform- 
ance—precisely the same fine 
appearance—precisely the 
same beautiful body and 
chassis—which those who 
know motor car quality 
agree have placed Chrysler 
“58” on the topmost value 
pinnacle. 


NEW “58” PRICES 


$935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optio 


CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster —_ 
i ‘our-whee 


Hydraulic 


; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, 
brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER “70”—Phaeton, $1 395 ee $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 


Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; 
optional. 


jal Sedan, 


$1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard equip- 
ment; wood wheels optional) $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, 
$3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedanimousine, $3695. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers 
are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 


attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected agai 
bering system, exclusive with Chrysler, 


nst theft by the Fedco patented car num- 
which cannot be counterfeited and cannot 


be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


S 


CHRYSLER 
“58” 
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Farm Relief Holds Stage 


Revised Export Pian to Be Presented This Week 


TASHINGTON, D. C.—The big 
farm relief fight this session 
will come, not over the Dickinson bill, 
but over another bill providing for 
equality for agriculture in slightly dif- 
ferent terms. For various reasons, it 
has seemed desirable that some modi- 
fications be made in the plan adopted 
at Des Moines. There is danger here, 
of course, that the modificaticas may 
go so far as to spoil the effectiveness 
of the measure. For this reason farm 
representatives will need to keep a 
very sharp eye on the proceedings. 

This does not mean that the idea of 
agricultural relief is dead, or that 
there may not be progress on legisla- 
tion in this congress. The develop- 
ments of the week are such as to indi- 
cate that the evidence of the need of 
legislation has been more forcefully 
presented than ever before, even in 
the heaviest days of McNary-Haugen 
bill debate. This evidence is receiv- 
ing greater attention, and both con- 
gress and the eastern public are get- 
ting a stronger and more effective 
dose of information, leading to the 
fear that serious things will happen, if 
proper attention to agriculture is not 
forthcoming. 

In place of the Dickinson bill there 
has been prepared during the week a 
bill which is not out for public in- 
spection yet, but is being printed over 
the week end, for introduction on Mon- 
day. This may appear as a committee 
bill, and may carry the name of Con- 
gressman Haugen. This is not quite 
settled. It will embody a lot of fea- 
tures of the Dickinson bill, but will 
differ in some particulars. For exam- 
ple it is likely that the scheme for a 
big “council” will be left out, and in 
its place a board of six to be named 
by the president, from six regional dis- 
tricts, with, however, the qualifica- 
tions of the men to be named, care- 
fully: prescribed to insure farmer con- 
trol. There is to be a definite federal 


appropriation of $250,000,000 as a re-_ 


volving fund, to bear 4 per cent in- 
terest, loaned by the government. The 
“equalization fee” is to be collected at 
the point of processing for use, instead 
of at the farm. These seem to be the 
major changes proposed. 


Much Support Is Expected 


It is not certain what the position of 
the members still here of the corn belt 
committee.is to be as to this, altho it 
now seems certain that it will draw a 
large measure of support, and that 
the American Farm Bureau will go 
along with it to the extent, at least, of 
its strong mid-western organizations. 


Ohio seems to be against both 
schemes, and the eastern states are 
quiet. 


During the week the other two most 
talked, of proposals have been fully 
presented to the committee on agri- 
culture, the Meredith plan by former 
Secretary Meredith himself, and the 
Oldfield-Robinson bill plan, by Carl 
Vrooman, of Illinois. The statements 
of Meredith and Vrooman agreed in 
one essential particular, the pressing 
need of help for agriculture, not alone 
in the corn belt, but generally. Both 
are democrats, both have a distin- 
guished record of achievement, public 
service and public approval, so that 
their testimony as to the real need for 
help added to the cumulative testi- 
mony and évidence which is beginning 
to overflow from the committee room 
to other congressmen, and is gradually 
beginning to get into the “hard-boiled” 
eastern newspapers. " 

Former Secretary Meredith made a 
very forceful case for his straight 
price fixing, government buying pro- 
posal on Wednesday. His defense of 
this proposal which had seemed revo- 
lutionary at the outset was sufficiently 
able and forceful as to make a very 
strong impression. He was credited 





by as leading a conservative as Repre- 
sentative Tincher, of Kansas, as being 
the “first man to present a clear plan, 
put on paper definitely so it was ready 
to be passed on pro and con.” 

Carl Vrooman held the attention of 
the committee all of: Friday forenoon 
with his discussion of the Oldfield-Rob- 
inson bill, which proposes both loans 
to interests outside of the United 
States, to be used in buying agricul- 
tural products, and a government 
bounty from a $100,000,000 revolving 
fund to be derived from import duties. 
Mr. Vrooman made a much stronger 
impression in his characterization of 
the need of agriculture for fair deal- 
ing, and the results of six years of 
past unfairness and its possible future 
results, than he did as to the merits 
of the actual method proposed for the 
remedy. 

William Hirth, of Missouri, had the 
floor before the committee most of the 
week, except for the Meredith and Vroo- 
man appearances. Hirth urged that it 
was the duty of both political parties 
to redeem the pledges for equality for 
agriculture. He presented a strong ar- 
gument for the Dickinson bill from the 
point of view of the co-operative 
movement, 


Adkins Bill To Be Discussed 


There remains one of the major 
farm relief plans to be presented to 
the committee—the Adkins bill, pro- 
posing the straight export bonus plan 
—and this will probably be handled on 
Tuesday or Wednesday of the com- 
ing week. Carl Vrooman is to present 
himself for cross-examination on Mon- 
day, and it is likely that Mr. Adkins 
will have the next turn. The Adkins 
bill will be explained in the detail of 
its administrative and economic ef- 
fects by Prof. Carl L. Steward, head 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, at 
Urbana. This bill proposes a fixed 
rate of export bounty for a selected 
list of commodities, payable in deben- 
tures which are to be instrumentali- 
ties of the United States, to be recog- 
nized as legal tender for the payment 
of import duties on any and all mer- 
chandise brought into this country sub- 
ject to present or future tariffs. There 
is a notable trend of sentiment toward 
the enactment of this form of legisla- 
tion, perhaps in an even simpler form 
than is proposed by the Adkins bill. 





Dr. C. J. Galpin, former University 
of Wisconsin specialist in rural so- 
ciology, and now Nead of the division 
of rural life studies in the Department 
of Agriculture, has been selected to 
make a five months’ visit to European 
agricultural sections to determine by 
comparison “to what extent the United 
States is developing a peasant class.” 
“We seem to be developing a peas- 
antry in America,” Dr. Galpin is quoted 
as saying. The tendency seems as yet 
to be localized in those sections where 
the small tenant abounds or where 
there is a large proportion of agricul- 
tural laborers.” He might have said 
that there is a tendency on the part 
of those interests which believe that 
cheap food is the most essential ingre- 
dient of prosperity to continue and in- 
crease peasantry. “A true peasant,” 
he continued, “is one who has prac- 
tically given up hope of social ad- 
vancement, who is not even on the 
first rung of the ladder of success.” 


The senate committee on agricul- 
ture is holding hearings on the Capper 
bill to prohibit boards of trade to re- 
fuse membership to co-operatives. The 
Kansas agricultural council has asked 
the bill to be broadened to apply to all 
boards of trade, not alone the “con- 
tract markets” now under federal jur- 
isdiction. 








Cattle Feeding Questions 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding some choice Hereford 
steers that have been on full feed 
about four months. They now weigh 
about 1,100 pounds and I want to 
make them as good as possible for 
the holiday market. I am _ feeding 
corn, corn silage and oil meal. How 
much oil meal should I feed? Corn is 
75 cents a bushel and oil meal $2.35 
per hundredweight. 

“T will have in soon a car of Texas 
steer calves. I intend to winter them 
on corn silage, oil meal and mixed tim- 
othy and clover hay. I expect to feed 
all the silage they will eat with only a 
small amount of corn. How much oil 
meal would you feed? I intend to feed 
corn on the grass next summer and 
fall, with the idea of fitting them for 
the Christmas trade next year. Should 
I feed some corn also this winter?” 

Our correspondent does not mention 
feeding hay to his steers now on feed. 
If they are not getting any clover or 
alfalfa hay, they be getting 
two and one-half to three pounds of 
If they are 


should 


oil meal per steer daily. 
getting some good hay in addition to 
the silage, two pounds of the oil meal 
daily will be a sufficient allowance per 


steer, - 
Fed with silage, legume hay and a 
full feed of corn, oil meal will ordi- 


narily increase gains and save feed to 
an extent that justifies the feeder pay- 
ing up to two and one-half times as 


——= 








much per pound for the oil meal as hig 
corn costs him. When the hay is not 
fed, he can pay even more. Our corre. 
spondent, however, is paying a little 
less than twice as much for oil meal ag 
for corn and can afford to feed at least 
three pounds per day if no hay is fed, 
Heavier allowances of oil meal than 
three ponuds are not likely to be prof. 
itable. 

In handling the calves which he ey, 
pects to put on feed, we suggest that 
our correspondent feed at least some 
grain during the coming winter. 4 
number of feeding trials with caives at 
corn belt experiment stations show 
that whenever grains are reasonably 
cheap it will pay to allow the calves 
a moderate grain feed. Experiences of 
practical feeders agree with this. ‘The 
grain fed during the first winter re. 
sults in better gains and increases the 
net returns when the calves are sold 
as long yearlings. We therefore sug. 
gest that our correspondent feed about 
four or five pounds of grain, two or 
three pounds of hay and one pound of 
oil meal per head daily, together with 
such silage as they will clean up. 

The grain may be either corn ora 
mixture of equal parts of corn and 
oats. The combination of corn and 
oats give excellent results for calves 
during their first winter and has the 
further advantage at present of being 
cheaper than a straight corn ration, 
If plenty of hogs are available to fol- 
low the cattle, it is not essential to 
grind the corn. Oats, however, are 
best fed ground and it will be well to 
grind the corn also if hogs are not to 
follow. 











Why Do You Keep a Brood Sow? 


Do you keep a brood sow six months or a year for a litter of three or 
four pigs? 
If you get an average of eight or nine pigs per sow, you are making money 


regardless of the market. 


The man that saves only three or four pigs per soW 


is losing money on his hogs regardless of the market. 


Farrowing losses are the largest losses. 


loss now. 


Save the pigs and stop this 


The constipated, feverish, nervous sow is the one that kills her pigs, oF 
scours them to death before they are two weeks old. 
The healthy, contented sow is the good mother that makes money. 


IOWA REGULATOR drives the poison out of the system. 
The sow that has OWA REGULATOR is a content 
The contented sow is a good mother, and saves her pigs. 


bowels. It aids digestion. 


ed sow. 


IOWA REGULATOR is the IDEAL TONIC for brood sows. 


the name implies, a REGULATOR. 


It regulates the 


It is just what 


Read What Experienced Feeders Say: 


T have used Iowa Regulator all the time 
since 1912 except two years, but I am now 
with you to stay. When I feed your rem- 


edies, I get results and make money on 
my hogs. Sometimes your prices have 
looked high, but I think they are cheap 


when results are considered, 

In 1916 and 1917, | bought mineral mix- 
tures, represented to be just as good for 
less money. I soon found they were not 
anywhere near as good as lowa Regulator. 
In 1917 I came back to lowa Remedies 
and am now going to stick to the remedies 
that make me money.—James M. Broad- 
foot, Anita, lowa, October 15, 1925. 


IOWA REGULATOR 
has stood the test for over 25 years. 
Recommended by more successful hog 
raisers than any other remedy. Give 
1OWA REGULATOR a trial and raise 
more and better pigs. 


Two Pound Bag Free! 


To show our unlimited confidence 
in IOWA REGULATOR, we. will 
send you a two pound bag free, that 
you may make the test and see for 


____TWO POUND BAG FREE—— 





yourself. Mail coupon today. 


We have used Iowa Regulator for six 
years and know that there is nothing om 
the market its equal. Our brood sows have 
free access to lowa Regulator every day, 
In the ‘spring of 1924, our 10 sows rails 
100 pigs that went to market in Octobef, 
In November, 1924, the same sows saved 
pigs, all sleek and plump—186 good pigs in 
one year from 10 sows. I do not think 
there is another herd of 10 sows with 4 
better record without the use of Iowa Reg 
ulator. This product is in a class by itself 
for brood sows and all classes and sizes of 
hogs.—-Dewey Cosner, Kewanee, IL. Mar. 
26, 1925 


IOWA STOCK REMEDY CO., 
Jefferson, lowa. 

Please send me your Free two pound 
bag of IOWA REGULATOR. — Enclosed 
find 8e to cover postage, I have..." } 
brood sows. 
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FY our Vedétable Garden 


What to Plant Early in the Spring 
By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


perpen or not you believe in 

the sophistry of the moodn—the 
“dark of the moon,” and the “light of 
jhe moon”—in regard to guiding the 
hand of the home gardener in plant- 
ing early vegetables, there is some- 
thing in the air, perhaps the fragrance 
ef millions of maple buds, of lilac 
buds and of every dormant living 
thing, that recommends the early days 
of April for getting busy in the garden. 

When this comes out there will be 
a scant two weeks left of March and 
in that time there is much to do in 


* preparation for planting work. What 
shall we plant first of all? Well, 



















practically every farm person knows 
that early potatoes, onions and rad- 
ishes can go in just as soon as the 
ground is workable. Not so many fol- 
low the rule of sowing beet and car- 
rot and turnip seed at the same time, 
tho crops of these are grown profit- 
ably from the earliest possible plant- 
ings. These are what we commonly 
speak of as “cold weather” crops, al- 
tho there are varieties of each one of 
them, with the exception of turnips 
and radishes, that mature in the hot 
weather of late summer just as well. 

The matter of picking out seeds de- 
serves a little more forethought than 
picking them from a rack in the store, 
according to the picture on the front 
of the package. If you have any rea- 
son to doubt the germinating or yield- 
ing power of the seeds you have been 
planting, then I would advise that you 
get hold of thé gatalog of a good relia- 
ble seed house and while March winds 
are blustering away, make out an or- 
der and get it in the mail. Look 
over the varieties, reading their de- 
scriptions, and choose those that will 
best fit your conditions. The good 
seedsman tells the truth about the va- 
rieties listed and some of them go so 
far nowadays as to state that certain 
ones are more dependable than others. 


Know Vegetable Varieties by Name 


Another valuable thing to be got 
from catalog study, whether of vege- 
tables or flowers, is the named variety. 
There's a certain satisfaction, for in- 
stance, in knowing that May King is a 
“butter head” type of lettuce, that it 
is one of the best of the very early 
sorts and perhaps it is about as close 
to head lettuce as anything we can 
grow in Iowa. I discovered it several 
years ago and ever since we have used 
it for the first crop of lettuce. 

Sut before taking up the growing of 
lettuce and other early salad plants, I 
want to take up those things which 
are planted first of all, the early root 
crops that go in during the dark of the 
moon or whenever your acute garden- 
ing sense prompts you to act. For the 
earliest and best results with any veg- 
etable the garden should be fall 
Plowed, of course. And if fertilizer is 
heeded this should have been applied 
last fall or during the winter so that 
there will have been plenty of time for 
the leaching process. All that is nec- 
essary then is to rake over the sur- 
face of the soil and put in the seeds. 
Winter freezing which always causes 
an upheaval of the soil, together with 
the fall cultivation, makes the soil 
loose and friable and turning it over 
with a spading fork as is sometimes 
done is unnecessary and useless work. 

The root crops which are to go in 
arly are onions, radishes, potatoes, 
beets, carrots and, if you like them, 
turnips. Hold off a week or ten days 
with the lettuce unless the weather 
fs unusually favorable for the seed 
eerminates quickly when the ground 

sins to be warm for several hours 
tach day. If it stays cool the seed lies 
dormant anyway and might better be 
in the Packages. 

As for onions, there are many kinds, 
Ted, yellow and white. If you are a 
teal epicurean and admit that you like 








onions, then I would like to urge you 
to get sets or rather seedling plants 
of the variety known as Bermuda or 
Spanish onions. They have a milder 
flavor than any of the others men- 
tioned and keep their sweetness even 
when allowed to mature. These are 
not sold, so far as I know, by grocery- 
men, but there are a number of seeds- 
men offering them now, done. up in 
packages of a dozen each. They are 
just a little more expensive than the 
cnion sets but the superior flavor 
makes up for this. 

If you have a hot bed you can grow 
your own Bermuda onions for setting 
out. Seed can be planted any time 
during the month of March and the 
seedlings transplanted when two anda 
half or three inches in height. 

Have you ever tried growing beet 
and radish seed together in a row? 
On the face of it this seems like a pe- 
culiar suggestion, but it is really not 
so. Persons who have -had experience 
with growing beets have sometimes 
mistrusted the direction of their 
growth, so slow are they in coming up. 
By the time the radishes are ready 
to pull the beets are just starting to 
germinate and so the next crop is all 
set. The same thing is true of carrots. 
*They germinate with about the same 
degree of slowness as beets. 

A good named variety of beets for 
early growing is Crosby’s Egyptian. 
This is a globe-Shaped sort and dark 
red and sweet. Fireball is also good. 
Beets are sown in drills and the 
ground is firmed well over the seeds. 
A moist seed bed such as we have in 
early spring is particularly good. Thin- 
ning out will be necessary even if rad- 


| ishes have been sown along with them. 


The young beets thus thinned out 
along with the tops make one of the 
best dishes of the season when cooked 
together and seasoned with just a 
dash of vinegar and plenty of butter 
and salt and pepper. As a general 
thing when selecting beet seed, the 
globe or turnip-shaped varieties are 
the earliest and the long tapering 
kinds are for May sowing and later. 


Many Varieties of Radishes 


There are almost as many different 
kinds of radishes as there are people 
to eat them, and the kinds we grow are 
pretty largely determined by the likes 
and dislikes of the family. One mem- 
ber of our family always sticks up for 
the long white icicles, thinking them 
much superior in sweetness and crisp- 
ness to any others. For the very ear- 
liest of all, however, I like the little 
round ones, either all red or with 
white tips. carly Scarlet Globe is a 
standard variety and even under none 
too good conditions is usually ready 
for the table in from twenty-one to 
twenty-five: days after planting. Do 
not neglect to thin out as soon as the 
plants have reached their second set 
of leaves. For a succession of this 
tasty spring appetizer we should make 
successive plantings every ten or 
twelve days until the first of June. 
They also make a_ good fall crop 
planted about the end of August or 
the first week in September. Of the 
white radishes, the Icicle is easily the 
favorite, retaining its mildness until 
of large size. Plant seed of this vari- 
ety soon after the red ones, within a 
week or ten days. Other good named 
varieties of early radishes are French 
Breakfast, Giant Butter—sometimes 
called Crimson Giant—and Scarlet 
Globe, white tipped. 

Carrots are one of the most whole- 
some foods, supplying valuable vita- 
mins, and when served half grown are 
one of the greatest table delicacies. 
Persons who say they do not like car- 
rots usually will be found never to 
have tried them young. They require 


a mellow soil that will not bake in 


hot weather and should be cultivated 





pretty thoroly. Plant in rows about 
two feet apart and thin to three or 
four inches apart as the seedlings ap- 
pear. Early Chantenay and Danvers 
Half Long are both good named varie- 
ties of carrots for early growing. 
These are of a deep rich orange color 
and are sweet flavored. 

Turnips are cool weather plants and 
thrive best in the spring and fall. 
Most people for some reason look 
upon them as chiefly a fall crop, but 
anyone who approves this healthful 
food—and rightly prepared of young 
roots boiled and smothered in butter, 
there is no more tempting dish—will 
see to it that some turnip seed is sown 
along with the earliest garden crops. 
The young plants should be thinned to 
stand about three inches apart and the 
young roots harvested alternately. 
They require a fertile and mellow soil 
for best results. Among the best early 
turnips are Purple Top White Globe 
and Early Snowball. These come to 
maturity in six weeks’ time or a little 
less if the weather is particularly fa- 
vorable to growth. 

Kohl-rabi, sometimes spoken of as 
turnip-rooted cabbage, it not nearly so 
generally grown as it deserves to be. 
It has a taste somewhat similar to tur- 
nip but somewhat sweeter. 

Among the salad plants, the variety 
May King of lettuce has already been 
mentioned. This is among the best 
of the early sort. Grand Rapids of the 


curled-leaf kind is also good. Lettuce 





Because 





it SAVES All the 


requires what is popularly spoken of 
among gardeners as a quick soil, 
which means a very rich soil. Let- 
tuce ground needs pretty heavy fer- 
tilization. Other well-proved sorts of 
early lettuce are, Iceberg, California 
Creain Butter and Black-Seeded Simp- 
son. 

Spinach is at its best as a cool 
weather crop and whether it is per- 
sonally liked or not it is a valuable 
article of diet and should be included 
in every garden. Danish King and 
Long Season are both good varieties 
of spinach for early greens. 

Peas are planted soon after the root 
crops. They should be sown without 
delay as soon as the ground is work- 
able. The smooth seeded sorts, as dis- 
tinguished from the wrinkled, are the 
very earliest, and will stand lots of 
cold and even freezing weather with- 
out rotting in the ground. 

It is important to have rich mellow 
soil for this garden favorite and be 
sure in laying out the planting plan 
that you allow the maximum of space 
for early peas. No matter how many 
you have of them you will never seem 
to have enough and it is a common 
mistake among home gardeners to al- 
low too little space to them. Among 
the best early peas are the standard 
varieties, Alaska, Little Marvel and 
Eight Weeks. American Wonder is an 
early wrinkled pea of the brush or 
dwarf type and is good for a follow-up 
planting. 
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% panies, the popular N & S 28 x 46 is a money maker. 
No experts are needed as the machine is ready to thresh when 
it leaves the factory and to keep on threshing for years to come. 
ie Ability to do good work under difficult conditions make it a 
: profitable thresher to own. The construction is all steel—to 
edRiver} jase a lifetime. 
Special The capacity of the 28x 46 is large, and the power require- 
Line ment is small—the full Roller Bearings and the Alemite-Zerk 
Threshers§ Lubrication cut down the power needed, the time of oiling up 
22x36 and end hot boxes. 
ae The famous 4 Threshermen, the Big Cylinder, The Man Be- 
32x56 hind the Gun, the Steel Winged Beater, and the 
36x60 Beating Shakers, save all the grain. They 
Tractors thresh all grains and seeds. 
N&S A new manufacturing method 
Oil-Gas enables us to place this high Ie 
ae quality Nichols @ Shepard 
Allis- Thresher on the market at a Price Dy yy 
price that puts it within the § Sond me the set Hew K, Mich, § 
reach of any group of farmers, § Tercoher f Bull.” : 
who want to save all their graim — § Naaswe..c.ccccccssessnsenevnnenenetnsomeans : 
in an economical way. City acd 
There is a Red River Special § **:” Staten § 
outfit for every size run. | BAe ee 
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Disking Alfalfa 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you advise me as to disking 
alfalfa in the spring? I have a small 
patch and some growers say not to 
disk it. It was sowed in August, 1924.” 

The only advantage of disking al- 
falfa is to kill blue grass or other 
weeds. Therefore if the alfalfa is not 
weedy it should not be disked. If it is 
believed that blue grass is choking the 
alfalfa, disking may best be done at a 
time most favorable for killing the 
blue grass. This is during the drier 
part of the season. The alfalfa may 
be cultivated after any cutting or 
after all cuttings if it seems necessary. 

In experiments conducted by the 
Iowa station it was found that culti- 
vating with a disk or spring tooth har- 
row effectively controlled the weeds 
and increased the yields of weed free 
alfalfa hay, and did not seem to de- 
crease the stand of the alfalfa. Since 
those experiments were conducted a 
new alfalfa disease which clogs the 
roots of alfalfa and causes the plants 
to die from starvation has made its 
appearance. The disease appears to 
be more severe in some seasons than 
in others. Whether cultivation may 
cause this disease to be more severe 
is not known. The Jowa station is 
now conducting experiments to deter- 
mine this. 

A spring tooth harrow or special al- 
falfa cultivator is to be preferred to 
the disk for renovating alfalfa, but the 
disk may be used to advantage in the 
absence of one of the other two im- 
plements. 

The most effective way to control 
weeds in an alfalfa field is to main- 
tain a thick stand of alfalfa. The two 
most effective ways of maintaining a 
thick stand are growing hardy varie- 
ties and not cutting too often during 
the season. Hardy varieties are Grimm, 
Cossack, Canadian Variegated, Hardi- 
gan and Baltic. These varieties may 
be expected to give about the same re- 
sults. @anadian Variegated is said 
to be slightly less hardy than the oth- 
ers, but it is a hardy variety, never- 
theless. 

Alfalfa may best not be cut before 
the tenth to one-fourth bloom stage 
and the field should be allowed to go 
into the winter with plenty of growth. 
Not more than three cuttings should 
be removed during the season. Cut- 
ting when in the full bloom stage and 
removing only two cuttings a year in- 
creases the length of life of the alfalfa 
plants but since the quality of the hay 
is reduced the practice of taking only 
two cuttings a season is not advisable 
for average conditions in Iowa. If the 
field is pastured it would seem that 
the best practice is not to pasture too 
close so that part of the plants will 
be permitted to come into bloom and 
the alfalfa should not be pastured too 
late or too short in the fall. 





Offer Dalea and Hubam Seed 


Five-pound samples of an improved 
variety of Hubam sweet clover and 
Dalea are being offered to Iowa farm- 
ers for trial by the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Association. 

“The Hubam seed is a strain devel- 
oped by the experiment station which 
is considered superior because of its 
greater growth and uniformity. It is 
of later maturity than the ordinary 
Hubam. Dalea so far has shown that 
it has value on many of the lighter 
soils which are lacking in organic 
matter, but on the black, heavy, fer- 
tile soils, the results have not been 
so good. 

With each five-pound sample, in- 
structions are sent for growing and in- 
oculation material is included. In or- 
der to cover the expense of the seed, 
postage, inoculation, bag and labor, a 

* charge of $2 is being made for the 

©" scamples of Hubam and $1 for the 

rf Palea samples. 

* " Farmers who wish to compare these 
“Yegumes with the ordinary clovers are 





urged to send for samples. Only a 
limited amount is available. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the secretary, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. 





Muscatine Wins State Debate 
Championship 


The farmers’ debating team from 
Muscatine county, arguing against the 
principle of governmental assistance 
in the creation of a mechanism for 
making the tariff effective on farm 
products of which a surplus is nor- 
mally produced in the United States, 
won a unanimous vote of the three 
judges last week at Iowa State Col- 
lege and thus annexed the state cham- 
pionship title in the fourth annual 
state-wide farmers’ debate. Musca- 
tine opposed the Boone county farm- 
ers’ team, which upheld the affirma- 
tive of the question. 

Members of the champion Muscatine 
team are Newton Long, Doyce Downer 
and Gale McClean, while the personnel 
of the 2 team include R. A. Cart- 
wright, W. S. Criswell and B. F. Mey- 
ers. vl who passed on the debate 
were G. L. Gunnerson, county agent, 
Fort Dodge; J. E. Foster, dean of men 
at Iowa State College, and Neill Gar- 
rett, assistant state attorney general. 
R. K. Bliss, director of the extension 
service, Iowa State College, acted as 
chairman. The debate was broadcast 
over the college radio station, WOI. 

Both teams agreed that a problem 





of securing satisfactory prices con- 
fronts agriculture. The means of 
solving this problem the affirmative 
claimed should be thru government 
aid, while the negative argued that 
the farmers must adjust their produc- 
tion to agree with demand, work out 
better means of distribution, practice 
more orderly marketing and follow 
the lead of the dairymen, fruit grow- 
ers and tobacco producers in creating 
a demand for their products thru ad- 
vertising. 





Introducer of Sudan Grass Dies 

Dr. C. V. Piper, who was responsible 
for the introducfion of sudan grass 
from Africa into the United States, 
passed away early in February. He 
was one of those clear-thinking, hard- 
working men who form the backbone 
of the scientific staff of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. His 
particular interest was in grasses and 
his greatest contribution during the 
closing years of his life was a type of 
bent grass which was especially adapt- 
ed to golf greens. Dr. Piper had been 
in poor health for some time but con- 
tinued to go daily to his office to work 
until in early February a slight par- 
alytic stroke compelled his removal 
to the hospital where he died a few 
days later. He had been with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture about a quarter of a century and 
his passing is a real loss. 





Selling Better Butter 


Land O’ Lakes Association Holds Annual Meeting 


HE best attended, most enthusi- 

astic and finest mecting of a co- 
operative marketing organization ever 
held in Minnesota was the _ verdict 
passed on the fifth annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Co-operative Cream- 
eries’ Association, Inc., held in the 
Twin Cities last week. More than 3,000 
patrons of co-operative creameries 
were present, including the official 
delegates from the 445 member cream- 
eries, 425 of which is in Minnesota, 
nineteen in Wisconsin and one _ in 
North Dakota. 

On recommendation of the board of 
directors the name was changed to 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

“Everywhere we wre known now as 
that Land O’ Lakes crowd,” said John 
Brandt, president, in explaining the 
proposal to change the corporate 
name. “This is our official brand, and 
we wish our name to conform to it. 
Then, also, we want to take in more 
creameries in adjoining states, as riv- 
ers and boundaries mean _ nothing 
to us.” 

The meetings were held in the new 
plant in northeastern Minneapolis. 
This plant was built especially to 
serve the needs of the association; it 
is large enough to permit of the fu- 
ture growth of the organization, and is 
equipped for the most efficient han- 
dling of butter. The print room has 
capacity for 250,000 pounds of butter 
daily, and it was an inspiration to del- 
egates to note the speed and cleanli- 
ness that marks the packaging of Land 
O’ Lakes butter in quarter, half pound 
and pound cartons. 


Membership Believes in Association 


The finest harmony prevailed. The 
recommendations of the board of di- 
rectors were approved unanimously in 
all instances, indicating the faith of 
the membership in the ability and in- 
tegrity of the management. The fi- 
nancial reports were encouraging, the 
record of growth was heartening, and 
over 3,000 creamery patrons returned 
home with a greater enthusiasm for 
their own marketing organization, to 
spread the fever of their inspiration. 

During the year the association han- 
dled 79,106,082 pounds of butter, an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1924. 
The average. monthly price paid mem- 
ber creameries for this entire amount 





of butter was 45.35 cents per pound, 
a little more than a tenth of one cent 
above New York extras which aver- 
aged 45.22 cents for the year. This as- 
sociation average, it should be remem- 
bered, includes all the butter sold in 
the lower grades as well as Land O’ 
Lakes. 

Land O’ Lake sales amounted to 31,- 
511,369 pounds, or 39.9 per cent of the 
total amount; 93-score ripened amount- 
ed to 1,566,216 pounds, or 1.9 per cent; 
92-score to 15,883,116 pounds as 20.1 
per cent; 91-score to 15,190,906 pounds 
or 19.2 per cent; 90-score to 10,544,398 
pounds or 13.3 per cent; 89-score to 
3,156,047 pounds or 4 per cent, and 88- 
score to 1,123,741 pounds or 1.42 per 
cent, 

Quality is rapidly being improved, 
and is being brought about by the 
creameries grading cream and paying 
a premium for Zand O’ Lakes cream, 


thru government-state inspection ofall | 


the butter weekly, thru field work at 
the creameries and farms, and thru 
laboratory analysis of samples of but- 


ter that show its purity and the sani- , 
which it is | 
which | 
represented 39.9 per cent of the total | 
for last year, represented 62 per cent | 


under 
Lakes butter, 


conditions 
Land O’ 


tary 
made. 


of the total in January of this year, 


compared with 32 per cent in February | 


of last year when all member cream- 
eries started selling thru the associa- 
tion. 
ment in quality. 
The association’s 


1 per cent acidity) and of clean fla- 
vor, and to contain 80.7 per cent fat, 
15.8 per cent moisture, 2.5 per cent 
salt, and 1 per cent curd, of waxy tex- 
ture and light straw color. Labora- 
tory tests last year disclosed an aver- 
age of 81.4 per cent fat which is a sav- 
ing to the creameries of 1.5 pounds of 
fat in every 100 pounds of butter, com- 
pared with tests made before the asso- 
ciation began to standardize. This 
represents a total saving of over 100,- 
000 pounds of butterfat to the local 
creameries, based on the total butter 
shipments last year. 

H. F. Meyer, sales manager, ex- 
plained that the association is develop- 
ing all the time a more direct delivery 
of butter to the consumer in its own 





, ciation is now $356,807. 








This is a remarkable improve- | 


standard for Land | 
O’ Lakes butter is butter made from | 
strictly sweet cream (below 25-100 of | 





packages. 
constantly in new cities, and the sale 
of print butter increased 300 per cont | 
last year. 
Carload Shipping Saves Expense 
The entire ‘deductions for all gery. 


ices rendered by the association lggt 


year was 2.375 cents per pound, net, 
It is estimated this is more than of. 
set by the saving in freight thru cap 
load shipping, compared with loca} 
shipping that was practiced before the 
creameries federated. 

The supply department, for the sfx 
months ending February 28, showed 


| gross business of $628,469, on which — 


a profit of $58,126 was made. Thig 
was a 22 per cent increase in sales 


, over the same period the previous 


year, and a 32 per cent increase jn 
profits. Per cent of profit to saleg 
this year was 9.3; last year, 8.5. Thege ’ 
profits will be prorated back to the 
creameries during 1926. 

Capital and net worth of the aggo 
The surplus, 
used as working capital, amounts to 
$115,452, the reserve to $51,221, and 
$51,362 in fixed assets (equipment, 
leaseholds, patents, etc.). 

No change was made in the board 
of directors, each district certifying 
its director to succeed himself, which 
nominations were approved by the as 
sociation. District No. 14, in the Red 
River valley, was divided and a new 
district created, known as No. 77, 
Stewart McLeod, of Goodrich, wag 
chosen director from this district, and 
a field man will be put on immediately 
in this district. 
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Masterpieces of the 
World 
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Write for full informationGet our proposition. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO, 


778 Pilisbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA 
CALLS YOU! 


A Pioneer Settler’s Holdings 


“At the Center of California” 
are now for the first time 


On the Market 
Adjoining Merced, San Joaquin Valley 
Rich Silt Loam Soil 
Centrally located in the great municipal 
Merced Irrigation District 








Natural Drainage 
Two Main-line Railroads 
Paved Hizhways 


Tracts of 5 acres and up 


The Fancher Lands 


Write for Map and Folder to 


RAY E, SHRECK, Owner 
230 California St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Combination Feed Grinder 
- and Oat Huller 


Here isa grinder cnt 
livers oat flour fro’ 

j spout and hulls from 
another — in 
2a 

lasener 
ly Liberty)Grinit 
does the work et t 
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grinder at the sat 
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MULE-HIDE 


"NOT A KICK 
1M A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


—AND— 


SHINGLES 


“NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET” 


O IMITATIONS | 
exist in Mule- 




















Hide Roofs. 


The soft, absorbent 
rag felt which retains the 
waterproofed saturation 
4 and protecting coating — 
the life of the roof —is 
genuine all rag—wherein 
I cheapening substitutes are 
not used to cut costs. 


The grade of asphalt 
4 used to provide this long 
enduring saturation and 
coating for which Mule- 
Hide Roofs are noted, is 
' the genuine] mported qual- 
ity from far-away Mexico. 


You may safely trust 
| your dealer who sells Mule- 
Hide the quality of whichis 


‘*So good that only the 
}@ best lumber dealers sell it.’’ 


The Lehon i 
Company 4 


i 44th St. to 45th St. J 
on Oakley Avenue | 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 








FARM LANDS 


in the Heart of Seuth Geergia 


Your opportunity to buy good 
farms — Real Bargains. Im- 
proved farms 0.00 and up 
per acre. Long terms with low 
rate interest. rite us 

Abbeville, Ga. 


) LIME 
tested! 


Dempster Windmills are not an experiment. 
By longer service and uninterrupted satis- 
faction they are recommended to you. 

















Here’s an example of Dempster efficiency 
and endurance! Mr. John W. Shaner, of 
Ainsworth, Nebraska, has had a Dempster 
Windmill since 1886. It’s been going all 
these 40 years. It’s going yet and going 
good. Time has tested and proven Demp- 
ster merits. And Mr. Shaner’s Dempster is 
only one of the thousands we have made 
in our 40 years here at Beatrice, Nebraska. 
You want the greater power and longer 
life found only in the time-tested Dempster 
Annu-Oiled Windmill. Timken bearings, 
machine cut gears, one oiling each year— 
a few of the features to be remembered. 

¢ the Dempster at your dealers or write 
us for complete information and details of 
its superior construction. 


DEMPSTER MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DiMPsTER 


ANNU- OILED 


“will go thru life being tidy and 























Good Times for the Farm 
Family 


SULT 





THOTT 


(Continued from page 8) 


neat and clean in their habits, so they 
in 
turn pass this trait on to their own 
children, so she can instill in them 
habits of the right kind of amusement. 
And the beauty of all this is, that it is 
fun doing it. 

There are two extreme types of par- 
ents. One is typified by the father 
who said to his sons when they were 
playing ball after a hard day in the 
hay field. “Well, if you’ve got that 
much energy, you can git out and weed 
the garden,” and the type who says, “I 
want my child to have every thing 
that’s going—all the things I missed.” 
Wise balancing of the recreational diet 
is necessary and in all this one must 
recognize the fact that recreation is 
only a means to an end—more satis- 
faction out of life. 

List of recreational material: 

“Home Play,” Playground and Rec- 
Teation Association of America, 315 
E. Fourth avenue, New York City, 40 
cents. 

“Play for the Home,” same address 
as above, 10 cents. 

“Songs the Children Love to Sing,” 
300 songs, Appleton & Co., 29 W. 32d 
street, New York City, $1.25. 

“How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass., $1.50. 

“Social Plays, Games, Marching, Old 
Folk Dances and Rythmie Move- 
ments,” U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Fortune Telling’ (all methods), 
Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 60 cents. 

“Costumes and Scenery for Ama- 
teurs,” Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th 
street, New York City, $1.75. 

“When Mother Lets Us Act,” Moffat 
Publishing Co., 31 Union Square, New 
York City, $1.25. 

“A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays,” 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, 60 cents. 

“The Wonderland of Stamps,” Stokes 
Publishing Co., 443-449 Fourth avenue, 
New York City, $1.75. 

“A Hundred Things a Girl Can 
Make,” Lippincott Pub. Co., 7. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., $2.50. 

“The Boy Collector’s Handbook,” 
McBride Co., 7 W. 16th street, New 
York City, $2. 

“Nature Study Series,” 
Press, 600 Lexington avenue, 
York City, 30 cents. 

“Field Book of American Flowers,” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th street, 
New York City, $2. 

“American Boy's Book of Bugs and 
Beetles,” Lippincott Pub. Co., E. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., $3. 

“The Book of Stars,” Appleton & 
Co., 29 W. 23d street, New York City, 
$1.50. 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America has many fine bul- 
letins; send for their list, 315 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Recreation Bulletins, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

American Library Service, 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. Write for 
lists of books suitable for children of 
various ages. 

Community Service, 315 East Fourth 
avenue, New York City. They 
many wonderful lists of pageants, 
games, plays. Write them for help on 
your particular wants. 

“Rural Organization, Circular No. 
13,” Extension Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Suggested Programs for Rural 
Community Clubs,” Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 5 cents. 


Women’s 
New 





Mrs. Buy-on-Time: ‘How much ts this 


hat?” 

Clerk: ‘It’s $10 cash.” 

Mrs. B.: “And how much by install- 
ments?”’ 

Clerk: “It’s $15; $10 down and $1 a 


week for five weeks,” 


East 


have | 





Play and | 

















World’s Best 
Crop 


Produce rs 


Sweepstake Prize 
Potatoes in 
Wisconsin 

Grand Championship 
Corn in Missouri 

and— 

First Premium 
Tobacco in North 
Carolina 


are some of the notable awards to crops grown 


with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers in 1925. 


Year after year “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
produce the largest yields and best quality crops. 
Their unequaled crop-producing records clearly 
reflect the practical value of the expert knowl- 
edge gained by more than half a century of 
scientific research and actual fertilizer manufac- 
turing experience. To insure the largest yields 
and best quality of all crops use 


“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


St. Louis Sales Dept. 1602 Syndicate Trust Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau will he!p solve your tarm‘ng problems. Send 
for Dr. H. J. Wheeler's Crop Bulletins. Address: 92 Stare Street, Boston, Mass. 

















i + Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

e want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL 


Hundred sold. Fits any old or new, wood or steel, 2, 3, or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform 
depth. Low down; no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot af- 
ford to waste your time and seed. Pays for 
itself on 20 acres. Buy only the 
seeder—so cheap everyone 
can get one. 















Special 
introductory price. 
Write quick. 


Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. 
2690 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, illinois 
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Help Wanted? 


3 ie MAKE a profit, you must overcome 
not only handicaps of weather, weeds 
and pests, but also scarcity of help 
and high wages. 


The bright spot in the picture is that your 
power and Jabor costs, which are under 
your control, can be greatly reduced, 
thereby giving you a profit year after year 
in spite of all handicaps. 


With a 12-20, 18-32 or 25-45 h.p. Case trac- 
tor you can face all your field and belt work 
with a smile. You can plant, harvest and 
market your crops in good season every year 
with a saving on every power job. 


Get the work and cost records of a few Case 
tractors and see why Case tractor owners 
prosper. No tractor is more efficient, more 
thrifty in operation and upkeep, better able 
to reduce your power and labor costs to the 
lowest point. Write for full information. 


J.I.CaseThreshin? Machine Co. 


Incorporated 
Racine 





By power farming meth- 
ods weeds can be eradi- 
cated, pests destroyed, 
the farmers can plant, 
harvest and market their 
crops at the best time, in 
apite of unfavorable 


weather. Wisconsin 


Dept. 024 











PREVENTS 

Chicks Dying 

din the Shell 
MOISTURE 
TROUBLES 


EVAPOMETE R 


DEPENDABLE 
, GUARANTEED 
Neccessary For Successful Incubation 
Tells when to use moisture. Operaies in any 
incubator. No attention or adjustments. Price 
¢1 00 each postpatd. Circular free. Agents wanted 


pkeep, 

aste. 

KS ice fa- 
jon, an eauipp 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 








EVAPOMETER CO.. Dept. F, Fargo, N. D. 








when writing advertisers. 


Start Now to FEED 
Semi- Solid 


Buttermilk 


You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they will 
always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow- 
ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. 



















Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- 
Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonial to its worth. Containers 
range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low 
freight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. 
Also, write for 64-page book, “The Story of Semi-Solid.” 
This book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Rosé Dept. 302 CHICAGO, ILL. 





























| of forage for five sows and their pigs 








an acre, while red clover, oats and 
rape sown together, and timothy had 
some fields carrying three sows and 
litters to the acre. The largest num- 
ber of hogs reported to an acre of 
blue grass or sweet clover was two 
sows and their pigs. Large pastures 
probably favor the scattering of any 
contamination there may be, so that 
the pigs are more likely to escape 
injury. 

Tight fences, of course, were needed 
around the pasture to keep the pigs 
from roaming back to old hog lots and 
picking up infection. The usual tem- 
porary fence was made of twenty-six- 
inch woven wire with a barbed wire 
at the ground to keep the pigs from 
crawling under. A square patch of 
two and one-half acres could’ be 
fenced with eighty rods of fence. 

Watering the pigs and sows on pas- 
ture was the hardest part of carrying 
out the sanitation system, but there 
were three different ways in which 
this was handled by the different farm- 
ers. Where the distance was short, 
the water was piped to the field from 
the home water tank, while in other 
cases the water was secured either 
from shallow wells usually bored ten 
to forty feet deep in low ground or 
else from drain tile. The third plan 
was to house the water to the field, 
using a barrel or wagon tank as nec- 
essary. 

It also was necessary to provide 
some sort of a sunshade for the pigs 
in the open field. This was done very 
easily in most cases by setting posts 
in the ground to support poles and 
brush that were covered with straw 
or other light material. Coarse sweet 
clover proved excellent when put on 
while green. It did not blow off eas- 
ily, lasted all summer, and allowed the 
rain to drip thru and prevent dust to 
some extent. A high sunshade proved 
best, as it allowed circulation of air. 

One of the first ways in which the 
swine sanitation system proved its 
worth was to make it possible for the 
demonstrators to raise the usual num- 
ber of pigs with considerably fewer 
sows, which, in turn, meant lower 
costs of pork production and greater 
profits. Practically all the pigs saved 


| at farrowing time under the swine san- 
itation svstem were brought on te ma- 


turity and in some cases fully aS many 
pigs were raised with half as many 
sows under the sanitation plan as were 
needed under the old way of handling 
pigs. The average for the 154 farm- 
ers who sent in reports was the usual 
number of pigs from one-fourth fewer 
sows, altho forty farmers who had 
suffered heavy losses in the past thru 
worms and associated troubles said 
that with the swine sanitation sys- 
tem they were able to raise the usual 
number of pigs from one-third fewer 
sows. 

The case of Charles Snyder, Ver- 
sailles, Ill., and president of the Brown 
county Farm Bureau, is typical. In re- 
cent years usually 30 to 40 per cent 
of the pigs which he saved at farrow- 
ing time died within the four months 
following. This year, under the sani- 
tation plan, 14 sows saved 97 pigs and 
none died during the summer. These 
pigs spent the summer on sweet clover 
pasture with scarcely a bushel of corn 
daily for the whole bunch. They were 
thin but thrifty, and ready to mature 
fast on new corn. Snyder had at least 
35 more shotes alive last fall than he 
would have had under the old plan. 
His gain was at least $350, valuing the 
shotes at $10 each. 

In 1923, C. E. Bennett, a Douglas 
county hog raiser, got 144 pigs from 
his sows, but half of them died during 
the summer and when fall came he 
had only 72 left to fatten. In 1924, 
the sows saved 134 pigs at farrowing 
time, but they kept dying during the 
summer until only 68 were left to be 


Sanitation—A “Million Dollar’ Idea 


(Continued from page 9) 















fattened and sold. In contrast to thegg 
experiences, this past year with san 
tation in operation, his 16 sows saved 
123 pigs, only two of which were logt 
during the summer. He figures hig | 
gain at 60 shotes, worth $10 each, g 
total of $600. 
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H. M. Seymour, Adams county, ot 
saved 700 pigs from 100 sows in 1924, hot 
but when the worms had taken their ers 
toll only 375 pigs remained to be fat. she 
tened and sold. Under the swine san the 
itation plan in 1925 he raised 429 sm 
shotes from 65 sows, or 45 pigs more nel 
from 35 less sows than were used the 1 
previous year. wh 
Larger litters raised to maturity, sen 
of course, accounted for the fact that our 
those who followed the swine sanita are 
tion system were able to get the ug wei 
ual number of pigs from a third toa as | 
fourth fewer sows. Out of the 154 Yel 
farmers who made complete reportg Jon; 






on their demonstrations, there werg 
88 who compared their results thig 
year, with sanitation, to their resultg 
last year when they used the old, com 
mon method of handling their sowg 
and pigs. They found that their litterg 
were larger under sanitation by an 
average of 1.9 pigs a litter. Seventeen 
other farmers who followed both the 
sanitation plan and the “wormy way” 
on their farms in 1925, made reports 
which showed that their sanitation lit- 
ters averaged two pigs more a litter 
than the “wormy way” ones, while 40 
farmers who had severe round worm 
infestations in past years made reports 
which showed that they increased the 
size of their litters 2.7 pigs a litter by 
means of sanitation. 

The absence of runts among the sam 
itation litters was especially marked. 
W. W. Ross, Henderson county, report 
ed that he watched very closely and 
found that even the smallest pigs at 
birth lived and grew right along with 
the rest. In years past he had seen 
these pigs that were small at birth be | 
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come victims of worms and be ner 
manently stunted or die. Ross had ounce 
16 sows that raised 145 pigs to matur 80 pe 
ity, an average of more than niue to as Re 
the litter. It is evident that nearly It ca 
every pig farrowed on his farm was the s] 
raised. ry ty 
Not only were more pigs raised under this | 
the sanitation plan than was possible wide 
under the old method, but also the sam perin; 
itation pigs grew faster. This is ind all ar 
eated by the results obtained by the & ning « 
17 demonstrators who followed both The 
the sanitation plan and the “wormy § Which 
way” on their farms in 1925 for sake § cross 
of comparison. The reports made by § ent y 
, these farmers showed that at four § trolle; 
months of age their sanitation pigs § yielde 
each averaged 28 pounds heavier than & low 
the “wormy way” ones. than 
Another thing which the sanitatio® — may | 
system did in the interests of more found 
economical and profitable pork produe & tradit 
tion was to save a month or two it § More 
the time usually required to get pigs & Ally, | 
up to a marketable weight. On mally § Crossi 
farms where the swine sanitation S¥* §% Severs 
tem was demonstrated last year. thé Many 
spring pig crop was marketed by 0¢ & Yieldi 
tober and in some cases the pigs were Prof, 
shipped out as early as August. tion, | 
One thing more which can be said B Crosse 
for swine sanitation as demonstrated Simila 
during the past year by Illinois farm & 4rtict 
ers: It made a saving of fully $2: I th 
in the cost of each pig raised. L@ Mista) 
Robbins, the Illinois agricultural c0F ly tho 
lege’s livestock extension specialist] of the 
who makes this estimate, has figured & ly for 
out that if each of the four milliol herew; 
hogs raised in Illinois last year ordina 
been handled under the sanitation 8 for any 
tem, the saving in cost of pork produé that Io 
tion at $2.50 a hog would have beehgy Durpos 
$10,000,000. an 
teey 
September 27 to October 3 nave & Fathe 
been announced as the dates tor W oth 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Vater ni 
Iowa. This is the same date that card a 





been used for the past ten years. 
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FOR SHOW OR YIELD 


Save More Ears That Are Smooth, Slender and 
Shallow Grained 


By H. A. WALLACE 


DON’T think that it ever will be 

possible to increase the yield of 
corn so very much by picking the seed 
ears for any one type. I do think, 
however, that Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers in the Reid Yellow Dent territory 
should not discriminate when picking 
their seed corn against ears with a 
smooth dent, with rather pebbly ker- 
nels toward the tip. 

The picture of five ears of corn 
which is reproduced herewith repre- 
gents a type which could not win in 
our present day corn shows. The ears 
are about nine inches long and they 
weigh only around ten ounces, where- 
as the standard show corn in the Reid 


Yellow Dent territory is ten inches 
jong and the ears weigh sixteen 











take to discard them altogether. 


tured, have done some damage. Krug 
corn, for instance, which probably has 
as fine a yield record as any strain of 
Reid Yellow Dent, contains a large 
number of ears of this type. In IIli- 
nois they have found that it is wise to 
emphasize a modified form of this 
type. However, in Illinois it seems 
that they have carried the matter too 
far in their utility corn shows, for to 
my mind the average farmer in pick- 
ing seed out of his own field should 
not center on any one type. The only 
object of this article is to get farmers, 
in picking their seed corn, to save a 
few more ears of the smooth, slender, 
shallow grained type than they have 
been saving in the past. It is a mis- 
They 

















These ears are crosses of two inbreds. 


ounces. This corn shells out about 
80 per cent under the same conditions 
as Reid Yellow Dent shells 83 per cent. 
It carries sixteen rows to the ear and 
the show ears of Reid Yellow Dent car- 
ry twenty rows. Corn judges fault 
this kind of corn for its open butt, its 
wide space between the rows, its ta- 
pering tip, its shallow kernel, and the 
all around general appearance of run- 
hing out. 

These five ears, the photograph of 
which is reproduced herewith, are 
crosses of two inbreds. In two differ- 
ent years under experimentally con- 
trolled conditions, this cross has out- 
yielded standard strains of Reid Yel- 
low Dent grown side by side by more 
than fifteen bushels an acre. Now it 
May be that some day.inbreds will be 
found which will produce corn of the 
traditional show type which will yield 
More than this cross of mine. Person- 
ally, however, I may say that in the 
crossing I have done, and [ have made 
Several hundred different crosses, 
. many of which have been tried out for 
Yielding power thru the courtesy of 
Prof. H. D. Hughes, of the Iowa sta- 
tion, that most of the best yielding 
crosses have an appearance somewhat 
similar to the ears pictured in this 
article. 

I think that it would be a serious 
Mistake for any Iowa farmer, especial- 
ly those located in the southern half 
of the state, to start picking exclusive- 
ly for a type similar to that pictured 
herewith. With corn as grown in the 
sal Way, it is a mistake to pick 
that age type. I do think, however, 

a farmers should save for seed 

4 — Father higher percentage 
sitter ich are smooth, which carry 
Sone ows or less, and which have 
er wide space between the rows. 

Err words, I think that corn 

, So far as they have led our 
cand a in the picking of seed to dis- 
ogether ears of the type pic- 











In two different years this cross has out- 
yielded standard strains of Reid Yellow Dent, grown alongside, by more 
than fifteen bushels per acre. 


are associated with real yielding 
power even tho they don’t shell out 
like the show corn. 
Myoeiuaoecanennenieat TUTE ee Te wie 
- ° 
Corn Belt Goes Wild On 
Sweet Clover 
Ti Ma smnttiT 
(Continued from page 3) 
gladly tests all samples sent. In se- 
curing samples they should be taken 


from different parts of the field, kept 
separate and carefully labeled. High, 


low and intermediate areas should be 
represented. 
Contrary to general opinion, it is 


the lower areas that are most likely to 
be sweet and the higher areas that are 
most likely to be sour. This be- 
cause the lime leaches out of the high- 
er areas and becomes deposited in the 
lower areas. Exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule have been found in the Mis- 
souri of western Iowa, ac- 
cording to Mr. L. W. Forman, chief in 


18 


loess soils of 


soils field experiments of the Iowa 
station. 
The fact that there may be sweet 


clover growing along the roadside or 
sweet clover or alfalfa growing on un- 
limed parts of a neighbor’s or your 
own farm is not a safe guide for other 
fields in those sections where acid 
soils are general. 
* An excellent way to learn if the soil 
is acid, especially in those sections 
of the state where there is an equal 
chance that the soil is sweet, is to mix 
seed for a couple of pounds of sweet 
clover per acre with the seed of the 
regular seeding of red clover, alsike 
clover or clover and timothy mixture. 
If the sweet clover does not grow it 
is pretty safe to conclude that the soil 
is sour, since in sweet soil it is easier 
to get stands of sweet clover than of 
the other clovers or timothy. 

Once it is known that the soil is 
sweet, sweet clover stands are se- 
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cured readily with small grain as a 
nurse crop just as clover and timothy 
stands are secured. The usual seed- 
ing is ten pounds of scarified seed 
per acre. Seeding very shallow gives 
best results in most soils. Inoculat- 
ing the seed is always advisable unless 
it is known that sweet clover or al- 
falfa have grown on the field previous- 
ly. Here again the soil along the road- 
side may be inoculated and sweet clo- 
ver growing luxuriantly while just 
across the fence inoculation may be 
necessary. 

In the ten years I have been con- 
nected with the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion we have never failed to get stands 
of sweet clover seeded with oats or 
winter wheat. Early oats of the Fourth 
of July type are better nurse crops 
than mid-season oats, altho the mid- 
season varieties are usually safe for 
sweet clover. Winter wheat makes an 
excellent nurse crop, as does winter 





rye. With those crops the sweet clo- 
vér may best be seeded real shallow 
with the grain drill as the first field 
operation in the spring. Also grow- 
ers report successful results when the 
seed is broadcasted and the wheat 
or rye rolled or harrowed. Broadcast- 
ing on the snow in February or March 
is also reported to be satisfactory. 
*“The ordinary biennial white is gen- 
erally preferred to the biennial yellow 
or Grundy county white for all pur- 
poses except seed production because 
it produces larger yields. Experiments 
suggest that the biennial yellow may 
grow in soils slightly more acid than 
biennial white, but we are not sure 
of this. The annual yellow, seed of 
which is produced in quantity in the 
southwest, worthless in the corn 
belt. Annual white or Hubam clover 
is good for green manure, but the seed 
too expensive to warrant general 
recommendation. 
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LOOKING SLIM 
It is the thought that one gives to 
clothes that counts for smartness, and in 
Pattern No., 2461, a charming style espe- 
cially adapted for stout figures, is shown. 
The tiny gathers over the bust and deep 


V-front combine to give slenderizing 
lines. The tiny tucks at sides hold in 
surplice fullness at the waist line. See 


how simple it is to make! The side plaits 
are part of front and back sections. Step 
No. 2 explains how the rever collar is 
formed, tucks at waist line inserted and 
sleeve set into armhole. You will experi- 
ence a delightful afternoon making it. 
Woolen plaid, tweed and lustre twill are 
smart for this type of frock; satin crepe, 
faille crepe and flat crepe are also appro- 
































Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
The 36-inch size 


priate. 
46 inches bust measure. 
takes four yards of 32-inch material. 
Complete instructions with pattern. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly land allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and dress. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. it by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces Farmer, 
Des Moines. lowa. Allow two weeks fer 
the delivery of the patterns or ft 
quarterly. 
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You and Your Clothes 


HETHER or not we believe in 
the saying that clothes make 
the woman we are bound to face the 
fact at some time or another in our 
lives that clothes when correctly 
chosen reveal our individual personal- 
ities. Haven't you noticed this in 
people about you? Yes, I’m sure you 
have, for it is much easier to see other 
people than to see ourselves, which 
is just another way of stating the dif- 
ficulty there is in seeing ourselves as 
others see us. 

I have a feeling that we’re all meant 
to dress to play our parts in life, like 
players on a stage. The more cor- 
rectly we dress for our parts, the more 
comfortable and easy and happy are 
we in all our doings and goings. A bit 
amusing to think of it in that compar- 
ison, perhaps, and yet any of you who 
has had the experience of dressing up 
for a tableau or play or even a mas- 
querade will agree that the mere as- 
sumption of the appropriate clothes 
for the part make all the difference in 
the world. You can memorize the 
lines of a play and if you have unusual 
dramatic ability perhaps you can put 
your acting across without costuming 
but the minute you don the “make-up” 
on the final night, you are conscious of 
leaving your own personality behind 
and entering into the character of the 
part you are playing. It is a strange 
feeling to experience. 

Personality Expressed in Dress 

Dressing to bring out the personal- 
ity, is it worth while? I think it is. 
In the first place, there’s not a woman 
living who won't admit to herself at 
least that she has personality—that 
rather intangible quality of being 
which makes her distinguishable and 
distinctive, an individual in other 
words. Not always does she appreci- 
ate that a tone in dress or color will 
add to her poise and dignity, her vi- 
vacity or to some other of her 
qualities. 

Whether you want to be judged in 
the clothes you wear or not, that is 
the way the most of the world sees 
you. It is the way you express your- 
self and so, don’t you see, we either 
hide or reveal ourselves thru our 
clothes. That isn’t a far-fetched ar- 
gument, is it? 

It is generally conceded that at no 
time in history has woman's dress 
been both so sensible and so lovely as 
now. It would seem that the best of 
design, line and color, had been taken 
from every period of dress to make the 
good styles we have now. Designers 
of women’s clothes in the large shops 
are true artists. They use materials 
as an artist would use pigments in the 
creation of a picture of beauty. 
Dresses are designed to bring out the 
best that is in a woman. There are 
certain rules that might be suggested 
here as being helpful in making the 
right choice of clothes. 

In the matter of line, slenderizing 
lines run continuously from shoulder 
to hem of skirt, two inches inside hip 
and shoulder points and with slight 
downward flare if the skirt flares, oth- 
erwise nearly parallel. Lines across 
the costume should mark off thirds or 
fifths, rather than halves or quarters. 
Why, oh, why, does the short, plump 
woman continue to wear  belt-line 
dresses that segment and emphasize 
her shortness and roundness? And by 
the same token, why does she fre- 
quently choose jersey cloth that 
stretches and conforms to every line 
of her body? But that is rather aside 
from the subject of lines as we start- 
ed out to talk about them. 

Curved lines nearest the face are 
the most artistic and becoming. A 
round line is a youthful line. Remem- 
ber this if you consider yourself ageing 
too fast. 


In color, the second and tertiary col- 
ors as shown in the color charts which 
many of you have made in your Farm 
Bureau and extension course work, 
are better for large masses. Touches 
of primary colors are used to brighten 
and give a touch of decided interest. 
A sort of mixed color effect tends to 
make the complexion beautifully clear 
in contrast, while a flat tone empha- 
sizes lines. 

The color of your hair or eyes is al- 
ways a safe choice in dress. How- 
ever the tint should be a mite duller 
than either hair or eyes, so that they 
rather add to than extinguish these 
features of your appearance. Colors 
complementary to the tints of hair and 
eyes and skin enhance them by con- 
trast. 

Decoration should follow the lines of 
construction, or of the figure. The 
hem of the skirt, edge of coat, and the 
lines of neck and wrists are appro- 
priately edged with trimming. Artists 
tell us that the points to be empha- 
sized in the trimming of a dress are 
the great life centers of the body, the 
chest, the site of the heart, and so on. 

In the places in this country where 
the finest dresses are made, _ pro- 
nounced styles are strictly avoided; so 
are all exaggerations such as excessive 
shortness, tightness and decoration. 

In your clothes you need to choose 
those things that are not only what 
you like, your colors and your lines, 
but clothes that soften here and stress 


good points there are the ones that 
should receive your attention. 





Lunch Box Suggestions 


HE noon meal is the most impor- 
{ tant meal of the whole day to 
the child who is growing and it is un- 
fortunate that children of.school age 
do not have more general opportuni- 
ties for warm food, eaten deliberately 
and with a rest period for a short 
while afterward. Where the school 
lunch with one or more hot dishes has 
been established there is little cause 
for alarm about children getting the 
proper nourishment, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule, and so 
I think it will be interesting to note 
some of the ways in which we can 
bring our box lunches up to some sort 
of nutrition standard. 

A popular custom among town 
schools and one that I wish were more 
generally practiced in country schools, 
is that of serving a mid-morning or re- 
cess lunch of either milk or orange 
juice. From the early breakfast time 
of most farm homes to the _ twelve 
o'clock period is a long time and young 
stomachs actually do experience a 
gnawing sensation that needs gratify- 
ing. I know, because I was one who 
ate half of my noon lunch—or almost 
—at the morning recess. The whole 
school did the same thing. We were 
actually hungry. 

It should not be too difficult for 
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children to carry a pint of milk to ; 
school, and there could easily be some | 
sort of program worked out by the 2 
teacher for supervision of milk drink. 
ing during the morning. If it can be 
managed, small vacuum bottles should 
accompany the lunch box, either used 
for hot food like soup, hot cocoa op — 
milk. 
Consider Age of Child 


In the making up of the contents of 
the boxes the ages of the children 
should be taken into consideration, 
Little children should have children’s 
food; older boys and girls may have 
grown-up people’s food, so regulate 
your preparations accordingly, keeping 
in mind the needs of the young grow. 
ing bodies in the matter of vitamins, 
minerals and other food needs. 

We naturally think of sandwicheg 
first when we think of packing a4 
school lunch box—or any other lunch 
box for that matter. There is a wide 
choice in these if we give a little at 
tention to planning and looking up an 
occasional new way of making them, 
Here are a few suggestions that may 
prove helpful: 

Plain bread and butter sandwiches 
may be very appetizing providing the 
butter is softened a bit and spread 
evenly on matching slices of bread, 
Attractiveness has a lot to do with the 
appetizing qualities of food, you know, 
Use whole wheat bread, graham and 
occasionally nut bread. Trim away 
some of the coarser parts of the crust 
and cut in fingers, triangles or 
squares. Wrap neatly in oiled paper. 

Chopped meat is better for sand 
wiches than meat which is just sliced. 
Make a filling of any cooked meat ac 
cording to the following directions, 
Run meat thru the chopper, season 
well, adding a little celery and moisten 
with melted butter. Mix well and set 
aside where it will keep cool, if possi 
ble in some container where it can be 
closely covered and will not dry out 

Another delicious sandwich filling 
and one that is nutritious as well is 
made by cooking together the follow: 
ing ingredients. Put two tablespoons 
of butter in a frying pan and add one 
fourth cup tomatoes and one small 
onion cut fine. Break three eggs into 
a bowl and beat just enough to break 
the whites. Then add two tablespoons 
of milk and salt and pepper with just 
a dash of celery salt. Pour into the 
frying pan and stir until the eggs are 
cooked. 

Peanut butter sandwiches are good 
but they do get tiresome as a steady 
diet. If enough chopped lettuce oF 
chopped parsley is added to break up 
the stickiness of the peanut butter 
they will take on a_ new _ interest. 
Cream cheese, or any cheese for that 
matter, makes a good sandwich filling. 

Baked croquettes are wholesome 
and appetizing in the lunch box. Use 
any kind of cold meat, chopping tt 
fine and add an equal measure of | 
white sauce, a few dry bread crumbs 
and seasoning. When cold form into 
cakes, roll in beaten eggs and br 
crumbs and bake in a hot oven. Sm 
quantities of cooked and _ finely 
chopped vegetables may be added als0. 

Pickles in judicious quantity may P@) 
added to the older child’s luncheot- 
also bananas, which are best omitted] 
from the six to elght-year-old’s b0% 
Ginger cakes, fruit filled cookies an 
all such toothsome foods may be 
cluded in the healthy child’s baskel 
Not too much, however, of any % 
these for the youngest. 7 

In packing the lunch box, remember 
that a neatly packed lunch with 
various foods wrapped in paper OF 
containers as required, is much more 
appetizing than one in which the f 
are assembled with no attention 
to separating them or to keeping 
from mixing. 
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$510 
Roadster 510 
Coupe - 645 
Sedan - 735 
Landau - - 765 
YTon Truck 395 


(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 


(Chassis Only) 
All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 




















Chevrolet has become the world’s 
greatest builder of gear-shift auto- 
mobiles by building a quality car 
to sell at a low price—by pro- 
viding the greatest value for your 
automobile dollar. 


Now, in the Improved Chevrolet, 
there is greater quality than ever 
before, a performance never be- 
fore approached in any low-cost 
car. 


The new, flexible, three-point 
motor suspension makes for quiet- 
er, smoother operation. Lighter 
pistons and pins give a quickness 
of throttle response that is re- 
markable. A re-designed motor 
head with larger cooling area 
around the valves provides greater 
motor efficiency. 














—a type of Performance 
Never Before Equaled in 
Any Low Priced Car— 


—more Than Ever Before 
the Greatest of all Values 


The generator is now driven with 
an endless V-shaped silent belt. 
The oil pump is located in the 
crankcase so as to insure positive, 
noiseless motor lubrication under 
all conditions. 


Long semi-elliptic springs 
of new design provide pillowy 
comfort on rough roads. Strik- 
ing new colors in Duco 
finish lend a new beauty to all 
models, 


Drive this car where you will— 
over country roads or boulevards. 
Subject it to the most rigorous 
tests you candevise. Plowthrough 
mud and sand. Rush up hills 
that balk bigger and higher 
priced cars. It is only by actually 
driving the Improved Chevrolet 


that you can experience the rev- 
elation it affords. 


But this is not all. True, Chevro- 
let offers you the world’s finest 
low priced car. True, the Im- 
proved Chevrolet surpasses 
anything you ever believed pos- 
sible in a car in this price class. 
But in addition Chevrolet has 
actually lowered its prices! Here 
is a distinct achievement that 
establishes a new record in the 
automobile industry—that estab- 
lishes a new measure of motor 
car value, beyond question the 
greatest in the world. 


Seethe Improved Chevrolet. Ride 
in it at your first opportunity. 
Call on your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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WHY you'll like these paints 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone for Walls 


Beautiful, Economic Y Washable, Fade- 
less. Your choice of plain, blended or 
beautiful multicolor e fe “cts to harmonize 
with your furnishings. Readily handled 
by following directions. Spec ified on the 
Farm Painting Guide, 


SHERWIN WILLIAMS 
“Porch and Deck” and SWP 


“Porch and Deck” is made expressly to 
stand tramping feet and exposure. Dries 
with a tough, long-wearing surface. 
Splendid gloss—eight attractive colors, 

SWP is the best house paint money 
can buy. It goes farther than cheap 
paints and far outlasts them—a double 
economy. ‘Thirty-two beautiful colors— 
all non-fading. 


IRST, because you know that any 
product under the Cover-the-Earth 
trade-mark is exactly as represented. 
Second, because you know that every 
product is the best product of the kind 
it is possible to make. 

Third, because such extraordinary 
long life as Sherwin-Williams put into 
their products gives the sort of real 
economy that a good business man 
recognizes. 

You will find these products in the 


live paint store known as Paint Head- 
quarters, at your trading center. Look 
for the sign and for the famous 
“Painting Guide” which gives the au- 
thorized Sherwin-Williams recommen- 
dations. 

Be sure to fill in the coupon given 
below and get a free book of valuable 
information. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., largest 
paint and varnish makers in the world, 
661 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Ebonol and Roof Cements 


Ebonol is a black paint for general util- 
ity and is specially valuable for roofs, 
Elastic Roof Ce ment (plastic) is reeom- 
mended for repairing flashing of walls 
and chimneys— Liquid Roof Cement for 
re-surfacing leaking metal and composi- 
tion rvofs, 


© 1926, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

















FARM 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 





TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 


SURFACE NAMED BELOW 


TO VARNISH—| TO STAIN— | TOENAMEL—] 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





AUTOMOBILES 8-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 


S-W Auto Enamel 





; pet ay a TOPS|| S-W Auto Top and 8-W 
aH} AND SEA Auto Seat Dressing 





S-W Commonwealth Paint: 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 


fa ||| BARNS, SILOS, OUT- 
} | BUILDINGS, Etc. 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





SWP House Paint 


BRICK.... S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 





# CEILINGS, Interior... || Flat-Tone 


Scar-Not Varnish FI 


ee Stain | pnameloid 





Exterior SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 





S-W Concrete Wall Finish 





A || | CONCRETE 


i} DOORS, Interior ..... |] SWP House Paint 


Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac ; 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain 


Enameloid 





Exterior SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 





SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


|| FENCES 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





BI FLOORS, Interi ¥ 
. poe S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Concrete... . |} S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 





S-W Porch and Deck Paint 


» 





ai} FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 





Porch Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 





HI] HOUSE OR GARAGE|| cw 
4 || exterior SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Preservative 


Shingle Stain Old Dutch Enamel 





TOOLS, TRACTORS, 
WAGONS, TRUCK 


CTR RERE 


Paint 


*l| S-W Wagon and Implement Rexpar Varnish 





LINOLEUM S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Flat-Tone 


RADIATORS ae & Stemtinem or Gold 
ain 


Enameloid 





ROOFS, Shingle. . S-W — _ Bridge Paint 
Metal Metalast 


Cc whee ion . |} Ebonol 


S-W Preservative. 
Shingle Stain 





SCREENS S-W Screen Enamel 


S-W Screen Enamel 





WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloi 





SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


WOODWORK 
Interior 








Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 














For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For i painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxsoap. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Enameloid 


The splendid, pede rate-priced, decora- + 
tive enamel with a wide range of beauti- 
ful colors. Flows on smoothly—ideal for 
home use. Dries with a porcelain-like 
finish that can be ¢ ‘leaned again and again 
without injury. Use it on wooden furni- 
ture , wicker, woodwork, brass and iron 


beds, etc. 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Commonwealth Barn Red 


A handsome red with superior protective 
ualities but sold at a moderate price. 
t works easily, covers well, dries rich 

and smooth, Splendid value. If a gra 

paint is desire: "| ask your Paint Head. 
quarters for Commonwealth Barn Gray. 


Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and receive 
a remarkably valuable and beautiful 
book on painting and other farm in- 
terests. Don’t miss it—send now, 








Sherwin-Williams Co. 

661 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
Send me free copy of your new 

Color Book. I am interested in 

painting. 

OHouse OSilo QWagons Floor 
OBarn OAutoX Roof OTractor 
And in Insecticides 0 
OF ly Spray OCattle Dips 


| ee eres ae 


Address 











Solid Wear 


, SSeS = hyilt into every LU S. 
en | Blue Ribbon boot 


made with sturdy gray soles. 


; ther ved 
Tie uppers are either veo and overshoe 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 

United States Rubber Company 


FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That's 
how much you can stretch a strip 
of rubber cut from any “U. S." 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
ved or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


Blue Ribbon ~~ 


BOOTS - WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 














Above: Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 926 


Below: Armstrong’s Inlaid Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 1010 


Armstrong’s 
“Linoleum 


On the Floor— 
Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum Rug, Pat- 
tern No. 827. 


She could hardly believe a rug 


so pretty could be so inexpensive 


“Not only pretty—it’s pretty enough for any room in the house—but so easy to 


" clean, and there hardly seems to be any wear-out to it at all. It’s real linoleum.” 


T’S a wise and happy housekeeper who 
can say her smooth-surface rug is real 
linoleum. There is all the difference in the 
world! Softer, more resilient and flexible, it 
will out-last a rug made of inferior material. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are genuine cork 
linoleum, from the printed pattern on the 
surface right through to the sturdy burlap 
back. Cork to make it springy and wear- 
resisting, burlap to give it strength. The 
moment you feel an Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, you know it is a better rug. Bend 
it in your hands. Note how soft and 
flexible. Compare it with any other smooth- 
surface rug. There is little difference in price, 


yet an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug gives so 
much longer wear and far greater satisfaction 
—and that means better value for your 
money! Its cost is surprisingly low, too. 


Remember, when you are buying a smooth- 
surface rug if it hasn’t a burlap back it isn’t 
linoleum. Remember too, that Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs come in the larger room 
sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well 
as the smaller sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”’— Twenty: . 


eight pretty patterns to choose from, all illus- 
trated in full color in this attractive booklet. 
Send for it today. It is free. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 


1003 Jackson Street 


RUGS 


Peake Y WEAR “AND WEAR -~AND WEA RI 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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Tour Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ry by additi to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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, duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ‘ 





Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for March 28, 1926.) 

The lessons of the first quarter, with 
the exception of the temperance les- 
gon, are taken entirely from the Gos- 
pel of John. This gospel is the revela- 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth, as the Son 
of the living God, not merely human 
but also divine, the personal Savior. 
The proposition is that Jesus is the 
Son of God, that He was with God 
from the beginning, that thru Him the 
Divine manifested Himself, that He 
jg the source of life and light of men. 
The first witness to His divinity was 
John the Baptist. The law came thru 
Moses, the faithful servant; but grace 
and truth thru Jesus, the Son. “No 
man hath seen God at any time.” We 
ean comprehend Him only thru mani- 
festation in human form. Hence the 
incarnation of Jesus, that we may 
come in touch with God. Lesson 1.) 

After the baptism of Jesus by John 
the Baptist and after the forty days in 
‘ the wilderness following, on His re- 
turn John points Jesus out to his own 
disciples as “the Lamb of God.” He 
had previously taught that he himself 
was the forerunner of the Messiah. 
Now he designates Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and gives the events at the bap- 
tism of Jesus to prove it. The next 
day he directs two of his disciples to 
Jesus as “the Lamb of God.” At His 
question they ask,. “Where dwellest 
thou?” and Jesus invites them to come 
and see. What was said is not record- 
ed, but so fully were they convinced, 
that each starts out to find his broth- 
er, to give them the glad news. An- 
drew finds Simon before John finds 
James. The next day they find Philip, 
an acquaintance, and he goes in 
search of his brother Nathanael. They 
all go with Jesus on His journey to 
Galilee. (Lesson 2.) 

On the first visit of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem there comes to him at night, se- 
cretly, a prominent Pharisee, a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. He may have 
seen Jesus drive the cattle and their 
keepers out of the temple and heard 
Him talk. Nicodemus is a good man, 
but blinded by his training and _ posi- 
tion. Jesus says to him that unless a 
man is born anew, “he can not see the 
kingdom of God.” When Nicodemus 
evidently honestly misunderstands 
Him, Jesus goes on to explain that 
there must be a birth of the Spirit, a 
hew life, before a man can see the 
kingdom of God. He then makes a 
clear statement of His messiahshipg 
He explains the making of the brazen 
Serpent by Moses and its foreshadow- 
ing of His own work, and then opens 
up the whole plan of salvation: “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” (Lesson 3.) 

Jesus and His disciples engaged in 
missionary work in Judea, not far from 
where John the Baptist was still car- 
tying on his work. Probably to avoid 
threatened danger to John, Jesus left 
Judea to go into Galilee. The shortest 
Toute was thru Samaria. At Sychar 
Was one of the wells dug by Jacob. 
The disciples went into the village to 
buy food. While Jesus waited there, a 
Samaritan woman came to draw water, 
and Jesus asks her for a drink. The 
Woman is surprised, as the Jews have 
ho dealings with Samaritans. In the 
Conversation that follows, Jesus shows 
that He knows of her sinful life. He 
tells her of the living water. He tells 
her that the hour is coming when true 
Worshipers will worship the Father “in 
Spirit and in truth, for such doth the 








Father seek to be his worshipers.” He 
then tells her that He Himself is the 
Messiah. The disciples, returning, 
were greatly surprised that He even 
talked with this woman of a foreign 
race, tho they made no comment to 
Him. The effect upon the woman was 
that she immediately left her water- 
pot, went back to the little town, and 
in her newfound joy exclaimed: 
“Come, see a man, who told me all 
things that ever I did.” It is recorded 
later that many of the Samaritans 
came and heard Jesus and believed on 
Him, “because of the saying of the 
woman.” Many more believed on Him 
because they heard Him themselves 
during the two days He tarried there, 
at their urgent request. (Lesson 4.) 

After the beheading of His cousin, 
John the Baptist, Jesus went with His 
disciples into retirement in a desert 
place across the lake, for how long we 
do not know. When He came out of 
His seclusion He was met by a large 
crowd of people, many who had fol- 
lowed Him, as well as pilgrims who 
were going up to Jerusalem, When Je- 
sus saw the crowds coming, He was 
filled with compassion. They had 
come on foot, many carrying their sick 
and instructing them as to the king- 
dom of heaven.- When the disciples 
advised Him to send them away, as 
they were hungry and there was noth- 
ing to feed them, Jesus answers: 
“Give ye them to eat.’ He is told 
that there is nothing on hand but five 
loaves and two fishes. The disciples 
are told to seat the people on the 
ground. Jesus takes the five loaves 
and two fishes, blesses them, breaks 
them and distributes them to the dis- 
ciples to give to the people. All are 
fed and there are twelve basketfuls 
left over. Seeing this miracle, many 
would make Jesus king, and He retires 
into the mountain to escape them. 
(Lesson 5.) 

This lesson comes at the close’of a 
heated controversy between Jesus and 
the Jewish leaders, at the feast of tab- 
ernacles, about six months before they 
definitely determined to put Him to 
death. Just before this Jesus had 
claimed explicitly to be the Son of 
God, and challenged a refutation of the 
claim. This terminated in a mob. Je- 
sus hid Himself and went out of the 
temple. As He passed out thru the 
temple entrances, He saw a man born 
blind. After telling the disciples that 
blindness had not come upon this man 
on account of his own sins nor those 
of his parents, Jesus anointed the 
blind man’s eyes with clay made with 
spittle and sent him to the pool of 
Siloam to wash. He did this, and his 
sight was restored... He testified that 
Jesus had restored his sight. This 
healing on the Sabbath was against 
the Jewish law, and the man was ex- 
communicated. Learning of this, Je- 
sus seeks Him out, tells him that He is 
the Son of God, and the healed man 
expresses his belief in Him and wor- 
ships Him. (Lesson 6.) 

In lesson 7 we have the last of the 
recorded discourses of Jesus at the 
feast of tabernacles in the year 29. He 
had endeavored by His teachings and 
miracles to convince the. Jewish lead- 
ers that He was their true Messiah. 
His miracle of healing on the Sabbath 
the man born blind had but confirmed 
them the more fully in their deter- 
mination to put Jesus to death. With 
a feeling of utmost sadness Jesus 
turns to allegory. In the allegory of 
the Good Shepherd, He pictures the 
sheep in the fold at night. The prov- 
ince of the true shepherd was to visit 
his flock in the morning, turn them 
out to pasture, go before them and 































































AMERICAN BEET SUGAR COMPANY 


Factories at Mason City, lowa; Chaska, Minnesota and East Grand Forka Mina™®tg 






home-grown beets 
will increase their 
purchasing power 
$60,000,000 annually 


and the women of 
Minnesota and Iowa 
are realizing that 
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If you want bakings that will 
make anybody’s mouth water—that 
are a credit to your skill as a cook 
—use Calumet. 

If you want bakings that are 
perfect in taste and tenderness—use 
Calumet. 

If you want bakings that are 
beneficial and wholesome — use 
Calumet. 


Calumet is thoroughly good— in 
lity—in purity. I¢ cannot produce any- 
ing but the best of good bakings. 


Every ingredient used officially approved 
by U,. S, Food Authorities. 


BEST BY TEST 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


RUB-NO-MORE | RE MAeEEe 











WASHING POWDER 


lo ea 
by sendin 
book today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., M 
tet eae dtp borage 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazeco, 


Trade Mark Direct to You" 


Registered 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 
Headache Neuralgia Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
e- which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





lead them, protecting them from any 
danger. The sheep know the voice of 
the shepherd, who knows them by 
name, and follow him gladly. His au- 
dience does not understand the appli- 
cation. He goes on to say that the 
good shepherd not only gives food and 
growth, but “layeth down his life for 
the sheep,” in contrast with the hire- 
ling, who flees when he sees the wolf 
coming. In this Jesus foretells His 
own sacrifice. He then speaks of 
other sheep, “not of this fold,’’ outside 
the fold, and goes on to tell them that 
He is laying down His life of His own 
accord. 


In Bethany, near Jerusalem, lived a 
family in whose home Jesus often vis- 
ited—two sisters, Mary and Martha, 
and Lazarus, a close friend of Jesus. 
Lazarus was taken violently ill and 
a méssenger is sent in haste to Jesus, 
then near Jericho with His disciples. 
Jesus did not go to Bethany for two 
days afterwards. As He approaches 
Martha goes out to meet Him. When 
Jesus tells her that Lazarus will rise 
again, she takes it that He is speaking 
of the final resurrection. She then 
calls Mary, who expresses her faith 
that if Jesus had been there, her broth- 
er would not have died. They go to 
the tomb of Lazarus, who had been 
dead four days. Jesus thanks the 
Father that He has heard Him. He 
had evidently been praying before. 
Then He calls to Lazarus to come 
forth from the tomb, which he did. Tho 
many of the Jews believed on Jesus 
on account of this miracle, it sealed 
His fate, for the Pharisees plotted how 
they could put Him to death. (Les- 
son 8.) 

The Pharisees and the 
tho bitter enemies politically, were 
willing to combine in trying to make 
Jesus declare His position in Jewish 
politics, that they might trap Him and 
find the means for His destruction. So 
they send a deputation to Jesus, com- 
ing with very subtle flattery: “Teach- 
er, we know that thou art true and 
teachest the way of God in truth... 
and carest not for anyone...” The 
question is: “Is it lawful to give trib- 
ute unto Caesar or not?” They thought 
that if He said it was lawful, they 
would urge that His claim to be law- 
ful king of the Jews was based on 
fraud. If He should say it was not 
lawful, then the Pharisees would brand 
Him as a traitor to Rome 
Herod. Jesus saw thru their plot, 
and tells them so. Then He asks to 
be shown a coin in which taxes were 
paid. It bore the image of Caesar. 
His answer is: ‘Render therefore un- 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are 
God's.” In effect: It is the duty of 
the citizen of any country to obey the 
laws of that country, and it is the duty 
of the child of God to obey the laws 
of his Heavenly Father. ‘Lesson 9.) 

Jesus had finished His labors with 
the Jewish leaders, for they had ut- 
terly rejected Him. He therefore de- 
votes the short time remaining to pri- 
vate devotion and to the preparation 
of His disciples for their immediate 
trials and their future work. He knew 
that the time for this was short. At 
the last supper He _ seeks 
to impress upon them the law of serv- 
ice and the folly of self-seeking. He 
girds Himself as a servant and washes 
the feet of the disciples. Peter ob- 
jects and is rebuked, and then con- 
sents to let Jesus do this service. He 
tells them that He has done this as an 
example tor them. The greatest of 
men is he who is the most efficient 
servant of men, whether that service 
be high or low. (Lesson 10.) 

At His last passover supper before 
His death, Jesus had intimated that 
the one who would betray Him was at 
the table. After Judas left, Jesus 
opens His heart to His disciples. He 
has told them that He would be with 
them but a little while longer, and 
their hearts are sad. They are also 
sorely disappointed at the apparent 
breaking down of all their hopes. Then 
Jesus says to them, “Let not your 
hearts be troubled,” and goes on to 


passover 





Herodians, | 


| even meat scraps. 


| floured pieces of meat. 
' dium-sized onions, cut in quarters just 


| ing the meat set 
| part of the stove where it will merely 
| simmer 
| this 
| sized carrots and two or three turnips 





say that He is going away to prepare — 
a place for them, and that they wij 
again be with Him. Then He tellg 
them that He is the way, that the true 
life of the soul comes thru faith ip 
Him as the Son of God; that if they 
follow Him, they will find the goal, 
He tells them that there must be up 
ion with Him and with the Father. Hg 
promises that when He is gone, the 
Holy Spirit will come, the Comforter, 
who “shall guide them into all truth.” 
(Lesson 11.) 

Jesus had been tried and convicted, 
Peter had denied Him and all the dis. 
ciples had deserted Him, tho one fol. 
lowed afar off. He had carried Hig 
cross until exhausted, and was cruci- 
fied between two thieves. He had for. 
given His enemies, and had committed 
His mother into the care of John, who 
then took her to live in his own home, 
An unusual darkness descended, and 
the temple veil was rent in two. Je. 
sus commended His spirit to Hfs 
Father, and dies. His body is taken 
by Joseph of Arimathea, prepared for 
burial by him and Nicodemus, and 
laid in the tomb of the former. The 
disciples were in despair in the days 
that followed and were utterly unpre- 
pared for the news of His resurree. 
tion, as told by the women who had 
gone to the tomb very early in Easter 
morning. Later Jesus appeared to 
Peter; to the two on the road to-Em- 
maus, and in the evening to the disci. 
ples as they were gathered together 
behind locked doors. (Lesson 12.) 


Savory Stews 
H°” long since you have had a 
good oldtime Irish stew for din- 


; ner with a generous lot of vegetables 
| in the steaming brown savory gravy? 
| Rightly prepared, 


better 
dish, but it requires long-time cooking. 


ther® is no 


| Once prepared it is a whole meal in it- 
' self, and may be warmed up on sue- 


ceeding days, provided, of course, that 
there is plenty of it to begin with. 
The less choice cuts of beef may be 
used in the stew I am thinking of, or 
A piece from the 
bottom of the round, or the chuck or 
brisket will do nicely. Cut about two 


| pounds of the meat in pieces of a con- 
| venient size to handle and flour each 
and to | 


piece quite generously. Fry out sev- 
eral pieces of bacon or a little salt 
pork and when browned nicely add the 
Add four me 
time. When the meat is 


about this 


| well seared on all sides, pour over two 


cups of boiling water and after cover: 
baek off the hottest 


end of 
medium- 


hour. At the 
four or five 


for an 
time add 


quartered and a sprig of parsley. Sim- 
mer for another hour or longer, adding 
seasoning. Just about forty-five min- 
utes before dinner time add _ several 
potatoes cut into small pieces. 

Long slow cooking is what insures 
richness in the finished stew. It 
makes the toughest cuts of meat tel- 
der and rich and juicy. When the po 
tatoes are tender the stew should be 
ready to eat. It should be deliciously 
browned, and the gravy—if the meat 
was thoroly floured—will be just thick 
enough to serve. If not, it may be 
thickened a little along toward the 


, last. 


Hungarian stew is also a delicious 
and satisfying dish. To three pounds 
of stew beef cut into small pieces and 
browned after the manner mentioned 
above for Irish stew, add one-half cup 
of celery cut fine, three onions cut in 
fairly thin slices, some sliced or cu 
carrots, turnips and potatoes. Season 
generously with salt and pepper and 
add a bay leaf. Add five or six cups of 
boiling water and simmer slowly for 
three and one-half or four hours. 

Prepare dumplings and add about 
twenty minutes before time to servé 
dinner. A cup of tomato pulp gives 
this recipe variety. 
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STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


______——— 


——— 


The Disappointed Bush 


You remember there was one little bush 
which didn’t have any flowers in the 
spring, and which was very badly disap- 
pointed. Then in the fail, after all the 
other little bushes were bare, it was cov- 
ered with golden blossoms, and everybody 
who saw it stopped to admire it. 

















Colder grew the weather and colder. 
Johnny Chuck tucked himself away to 
sleep- all winter. Grandfather Frog went 
deep, deep down in the mud, not to come 
out again until spring. By and by the 
little yellow flowers dropped off the little 
push, just as the other little flowers in 
spring had dropped off the other bushes, 
But they left behind them tiny little 

ckages, one for every little flower that 
had been on the bush. All winter long 
these little packages clung to the little 
bush. In the spring, when the little 
leaves burst forth in all the little bushes, 
these little packages on the little bush of 
which I am telling you grew and grew 
and grew. While the other little bushes 
had a lot of little flowers as they had had 
the year before, these little brown pack- 
ages on the little bush of which I am tell- 
ing you kept on growing. And they com- 
forted the little bush because it felt that 
ft really had something worth while. 

All the summer long the little brown 
packages grew and grew until they looked 
like little nuts. When the fall came again 
and all the little leaves dropped off all 
the little bushes, and the little bush of 
which I am telling you was covered with 
another lot of little yellow flowers and 
was very happy, then these little brown 
nuts, one bright autumn day, suddenly 
popped open! And out of each one flew 
two brown, shiny little seeds. You never 
saw such a popping and a snapping and 
a jumping! Pop! pop! snap! snap! hip- 
petty hop! they went, faster than the 
corn pops in the corn popper. Reddy Fox, 
who always is suspicious, thought some- 
one was shooting at him. Down on the 
ground fell the little, brown, shining seeds 
and tucked themselves into the warm 
earth under the warm leaves, there to 
stay all winter long. 

And when the third spring came with 
all its little birds and all its little flowers 
and the warm sunshine, every one of 
these little brown seeds which had tucked 
themselves into the warm earth, burst 
its little brown skin, and up into the 
sunshine came a little green plant, which 
would grow and grow and grow, and by 
and by become just like the little bush 
Iam telling you about. 

When the little bush looked down and 
saw all these little green children pop- 
ping out of the ground, it was very happy, 
indeed, for it knew that it would no long- 
er be lonely. It no longer felt bad when 
all the other bushes were covered with 
flowers, for it knew that by and by when 
all the other little bushes had lost all 
thelr leaves and all their flowers, then 
would come its turn, and jt knew that for 
& whole vear its little brown children 
would be held safe on its branches. 

Now, what do you think is the name of 
this little bush? Why, it is the witch- 
hazel. And sometime when you fall down 
and bump yourself hard, grandma will go 
to the medicine closet and will bring out 
4 bottle, and from that bottle she will 
pour something. on that little sore place 
and it will make it feel better. Do-.you 
know what it is? It is the gift of the 
Witch-hazel bush to little boys and big 
men to make them feel better when they 
are hurt. 

(Bobby Coon is very cleanly in his hab- 
its, and always washes his food before 
he eats it. Do you know why? Next 
Week's story will tell.) 





PARASITES OF THE CORN BORER 
The work of introducing insect parasites 
of the corn “borer from Europe has pro- 
sressed satisfactorily during the past year 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. New species of 
Promising character have been secured 
and liberated in this country. Two of 
the species already liberated have been 
recovered from field collections this year, 
indicating that they have become estab- 
lished. One of these was found in the 
Mportant lake area bordering the corn 
belt, Where the corn borer eventually 
must be most vigorously combated. Sev- 
fral additional promising species of para- 
site enemies have been discovered in 
Europe by bureau investigators. 





TON LITTER FILM 


-Two thousand pounds of pork from a 
Single litter, six months old, the ambition 
of every pig club member, forms the cen- 
al thought for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture educational film, 
Bob Farnum’s Ton Litter.” The picture 
8 designed to foster and promote im- 
Moved practices of swine management. 
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All New Features! Easiest Terms! ( 
Biggest Cream Separator Offer! {7 


The Beatrice aes Company’s announcement of it’s New Model 
t 


Cream Separator—on 


e easiest payment plan ever offered on a stand- 


ard make machine—is the most important separator news of recent years. 
Only $7 down—the balance in small monthly payments. This brings with- 


in reach of every dairy farmer a separator of the finest construction—the closest skimming 
—built to last a lifetime — easiest to turn— easiest to wash —backed by the guarantee of a 
company whose name is a household word—known to every dairy farmer in the country. 


The New Model—three sizes 


BEAT 


We will tell you where you can seeit. Don’t yes any separator 
e 


until you go over the Beatrice. Examine its s 
Continuous Oiling—Ball-Bearing—Special Alloy Easily Removable Bushings— 





ndid features: 


Self Centering Neck-Bearing—Speed Indicator—Swinging Supply Can Bracket 


and many other points of equal merit. 


The famous Beatrice Double Angle Discs make the Beatrice bowl the closest skim- 
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ge. — 
No More Disc 
Cleaning Drudgery 


Beatrice discs are washed 





BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. | 


ming separator bowl ever built. Actual tests show the 
\ Beatrice gets you more cream. The Beatrice Double 
Angle Discs are scientifically designed to do this. No 
other separator bowl can equal the Beatrice in close 
skimming under varying conditions and skimming to 
guaranteed capacity. The Beatrice has other superior 
points all through. 


Large Capacity, Durability, Service 


The Beatrice gives you more capacity for 
the money than any other separator. It is sturdily 
built for lifetime use. When you put the Beatrice on 
your farm, your worries are ended—once for all. And 
service! No matter where you live you are near a 
representative of the Beatrice Creamery Company 
who has a personal interest in the successful and con- 
tinuous operation of the New Model Beatrice Cream 
Separator. Every Beatrice Cream Separator is sold 
with the guarantee that it will, in the best way, do 
everything to be done by a cream separator. Every 
New Model must and will satisfy its owner. 


Address Branch Nearest You 












The Famous Bea 
make the Beatrice bowl the closest skimming 
separator bowl ever built. Actual tests show the 
Beatrice gets you more cream. There’s a definite 
scientific principle in Beatrice Double Angle 
Discs. No other separator bowl, disc or otherwise 
can equal the Beatrice in close skimming and 
skimming to guaranteed capacity. 
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for bow! drain- 
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Speed indicator, 


















= Frame of extra strength. 
Beautifully finished in 
paint and varnish espe- 
ciailyprepared forcream 
separators. 


trice Double Angle Discs 









"MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Beatrice Creamery Company, Dept 2 
Without obligation send me illustrated literature on 








clean, sterilized and dried in a your New Model Beatrice Cream Separators and 
less than 2 tes bythe Lincoin,Nebr. Topeka,Kan. Denver,Colo. Pueblo, Colo. : Bey 

ope, t man = ms - rm Rene Aberdeen, S. Dak. ‘Joplin, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. x full details of your new liberal Pay cs You Use Plan. 
dividual yoyo ey St. Louis,Mo. DesMoines,ia. Dubuque,ta. Chicago, lil. i NAME 

oemnarye - fe woe ied Muncie, Ind. Cincinnati,O. _—_ Detroit, Mich. . 

easy turns. Itis finished. Discs OWN 

are perfectly clean and dry. 

Your hands ato caved. DEALERS WRITE FOR DETAILS STATE. R.F.D 











Get Our 5 Day 
Free Trial 
ffer 


Try out a MARSHALL HARROW DRAFT 
GEAR on your own farm and see if you 
can’t do a better job of harrowing in less 
time than with an old fashioned evener. 
The MARSHALL combines an adjustable, 
unbreakable draw bar, mounted on wheels, 
a@ rider and transporter, all in one. You 
can ride up near the team, out of the dust. 
Turn harrow around in iteown width with- 
out tipping. and by adjusting the evener 
bar. drive through a 12-ft. gate with a 22-ft. 
barrow without unhitching a trace on a 
four horse team. Write us today a 
at once for our 6 D, F F 

La ee N mt geass “ 


Marshall 


Harrow Draft Gear 
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GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Beat quality 
only — our motto 
Poor grade roofing 
fe very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 
510 S. W. Second &t.. Des Moines, lowa 
— Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen | H 















































BE ste ar eases. ar ”— 


DOWN ~~, 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY ya 


y ie af 
parator direct from factory. Machine 
earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest—No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a \ifetime against defects in material 
and workmanship. jane a 
30 Days" FREE Trial on7oct "55.45 
000 i 5 it ean and turn. 
Write for Pree Catalog Folder tnday (22) 


2163 BibkeiogWER m GNicsao, WM. 
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DON’T CUT OUT 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 
PAT OFF 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 


PADE MARK Riu uS 

Stops lameness promptly Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 fi frea. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists of delivered. WAL tell you more if you write, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 















EF Stree 


in lots of SIX 
AT THIS! SIX 2-ft. Hog Troughs $2.94, 
sons alvanized steel. Endscrimped and soldered, 
Width 12 inches, weight 7 lbs. each. Order from 
this ad. Postage extra. Satisfaction guaran 
Ask for Complete Catalog. 


BROWN LYNCH SCOTT CO., 818 Main St. MONMOUTH, 
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THE POULTRY 


Ponltry raise are {nvited to contribute thetr experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Fifty-Fifty Poultry Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to landlords and tenants 
having poultry on a fifty-fifty basis in 
a lease for rental, will give my own 
and my wife’s experience along that 
line. 

In August, 1922, 
east Missouri to Clarke county, Iowa, 
to visit my aged parents, and while 
here learned an old friend was desir- 
ous of renting his farm in order to 
move to town. I contracted with the 
gentleman in a written azreement for 
his farm on a fifty-fifty basis. 

My wife would naturally be more 
concerned in the raising and care of 
poultry than I, so the question of poul- 
try was not settled when I contracted 
for the farm, but left open for settle- 
ment till we moved, so my wife might 
have a voice in the matter; we had a 
verbal understanding, however, the 
landlord would not expect an interest 
in more than three or four dozen chick- 
ens at most, and balance of poultry 
would belong to my wife, with no 
limit to amount she should keep. 

Upon our arrival from Missouri, the 
landlord's wife, speaking for herself 
and husband, demanded that. poultry 
be on a fifty-fifty basis, to which we 
agreed in order not to have trouble, 
and having no other place to go. My 
wife brought with her 150 young hens 
and pullets, so the landlord put in 140 
chickens they had, which landlord aft- 
erward admitted were many of them 
from three to eight years old. My 
wife soon began losing chickens, and 
on investigation found the chicken 
roosts alive with mites. In cleaning 
up I hauled two big loads of manure 
from under the perches, besides other 
Manure and litter in and around 
chicken house that the landlord had 
left. The landlady toldymy wife when 
mites were bad they simply shut chick- 
en house door and forced chickens to 
roost elsewhere. We found them 
roosting in trees, hog pens, cattle 
shed, machine shed, and one to two 
dozen roosted under the barn that 
were so wild we never were able to 
catch them and they finally were 
taken by varmints. 

Wherever the chickens roosted or 
laid, the place was literally alive with 
mites, and for six months, until we 
were able to subdue the mites, my wife 
and I would be awakened in the night 
by mites crawling on us that we had 
gotten on us while gathering eggs. 

My wife went vigorously to work to 
subdue the mites, but it was several 
months before she succeeded in subdu- 
ing them so we were not annoyed at 
night, owing to chickens having roost- 
ed and laid all over the place. The 
first year we were obliged to sell all 
we were able to catch in order to sub- 
due mites, for they were so old and 
had roosted out so long it was impos- 
sible to break them to roost and lay in 
chicken house. 

The chicken house, if such it could 
be called, was simply a rough shed 
where the roosts were made of rough 
native lumber, with adjoining shedsso 
low it was impossible to stand upright 
in them (I am 5 feet 5 inches), cold 
and dark and illy ventilated. I spoke 
to landlord about better quarters for 
chickens and received this answer: 

“If you want more chicken house, 
you can go to the river (three miles 
away) and cut down some saw logs I 
have there, haul them to a sawmill 
(two to three miles farther away) and 
I will pay for the sawing and then you 
can build anything you want yourself.” 

When my wife cared for the setting 
hens it was a continual bump, bump, 
against low roof of chicken sheds. 
When the chicks were hatched, the 
land'ord not having suitable coops to 


I came from south- 











raise young chickens in, the good wife 
and I had to provide coops, and also 
the fencing to make a small chicken 
park. We even had.to provide drink- 
ing cups and feed pens for the chicks, 
and even provide nests for hens to lay 
in. Yet landlord received half of eggs 
and chickens. 

My wife once remarked in presence 
of landlaly she wished she had better 
conveniences for raising young chick- 
ens. The landlady tartly said: “What 
conveniences you have are good 
enough; you want things so nice the 
expense will overrun the profits.” 

When chickens were old 
enough to fry, the owners of farm 
would come and get from six to a 


young 





son. On one occasion in our absence 
they came and gathered up several 
pullets to eat, rather than cockerels. 
The wife had been saving the pullets 
to replenish the flock with young hens. 
To a suggestion that we were saving 
pullets for this purpose a curt reply 
was received that one-half of the 
chickens were theirs and if they want- 
ed pullets to eat they were going to 
have them. 

Notwithstanding our experience was 
not altogether pleasant, it has not 
blinded us to the fact that the landlord 
is entitled to some rights also. Where 
the landlord has invested hundreds 
and even thousand of dollars for poul- 
try house, park, brooder house and 
equipment for raising poultry on large 
scale, it is only fair and right he 
should receive a reasonable interest 
rental for use of such buildings, equip- 
ments and grounds, and where fifty- 
fifty lease holds on stock and grain, 
then all grain fed to tenant’s poultry 
should be provided as nearly as pos- 


sible by tenant, or else tenant do extra 





dozen to eat several times during sea- 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED 
HATCHERY ASSOCIATION 


T= Accredited Hatcheries stand for high standards in baby chicks. Accredited Hatchery flocks 





labor in caring for premises of the 
landlord outside of ordinary lease. 

By dint of hard labor and economy 
my wife, however, succeeded in laying 
up a little nest egg she is now using 
to remodel an old house on a farm 
we have purchased and are moving 
to this spring. One thing is certain, 
however, no more fifty-fifty lease op 
poultry for us. 

SUBSCRIBER, 

Clarke County, Iowa. 


Blistered Feet 

A subscriber writes: 

“T have been losing my young chicks 
about two or three weeks old. They 
seem to have sores on the bottom of 
their feet, something like blisters, 
They are running out all the time,” 

We know of nothing that would 
cause blisters on the feet of chicks 
except contact with caustics or other 
irritants. Have you used strong dis. 
infectants or lye in your coops? 


IOWA 


Inspected and 
Accredited 
Hatcheries 


have been inspected and pussed by a poultry speciulist approved by the Iowa State College. 
Accredited Flocks must be purebred, possess good standard type and color, free from disqualifi- 
cations, and show evidence of good egg production. 
Each member agrees to supply you with chicks of high quality, under the trade mark of the 


Assoctation, and you may depend upon the Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise made 


in thelr advertivements. 








ed. 


TRace maak 


You are making an investment when 
risk and send for the Ames Catalog 


123 Kellogg Ave., 








1926 THE AMES CATALOG 


It’s for You—Ask for it 


NSPECTED and accre- 
dited breeding flocks 

ie your guarantee that you 
will get 
order—chicks that are true 
te breed and as represent- 
“ames Quality 
Chix” 
that—they live grow and 
produce.a profit. 


‘ou buy baby chicks—take no 
efore sending your money. 
Unexcelled shipping facilities f.om Ames the “Heart of lows.” 

(This Hatchery sells only Guaranteed Chicks.) 


AMES HATCHERY, INC. 
F. E. MIXA, Mer. 


1926 


Inspected and 
Accredited 
Hatcheries 


just what you 


ao more than 





OFFICIAL SEAL 


Ames, lowa 




















OCKS, Reds, Leghorns, Brahmas, Wyan- 


Orpingtons, Trapnested Wyckoff 


White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 230 Egg Flock. 


i Low Prices For 1926 


chicks, brooders and poultry supplites. 
fied customers who care for quality. Member Accredited Hatcheries. 


Wh. 
B.R 


‘an. 


Heavy Mi 
eaorter 


\ Hatcheries at Wa hington and Pulaski, lowa 
RAMSEWYER HATCHERIES, 


x 


ee 


srahm., W. Orp. 9.50 
ed Broilers . 


Splendid free catalog contains valuable inform 
ation on chick ratsing. 


Gives low prices on \ ®./4 


Lith season. Thousands of satis. 


Box M, lowa City, lowa 
wYraatdWerdiird’/an 


Make more money with Ramseyer Chicks, hatched 
under supervision of J. H. Ramseyer, dean of Iowa 
hatcherymen. Every chick from accredited flocks, 
100 per cent live delivery. Large 
our prices as low as any other 
our chicks are far above 

fromthis ad, 
Postpaid prices 60 
Leghs, Br Legha . 
Anconas, Buff Leghorns 

ocka, S. € 


volume makes 
good cng but 

average. Order direct 
Reference--Pulaski National Bank, 
100 500 1000 
$7.00 $13.00 $59.00 $115.00 
+, 7.50 14.00 64.00 125.00 
&R.C. Reda 8.00 15.00 69.00 
50 16.00 74,00 
0) 16.00 74,00 
18.00 
6.50 12.00 


135.00 

8, 145.00 
rks 8 145.00 
5 2 54.00 105.00 
5.50 10,00 45.00 85.00 


J. H. Ramseyer 


Box 23, Pulaski, lowa 








Accredited Chicks 


LOCKS and hatchery under supervision of gradu- 
ate Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen 
years experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. 
Can furnish Chicks from stock blood tested for 
White Diarrhea.—Certified for health and egg 
Production and standard qualifications. Your order 
will be filled promptiv or money returned. Barred 
White Rocks, White Leghorns, Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyaudottes. 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 
BERT L. FRANCE 


With Iimited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention. 
Write for catalog and Money Saving Prices. 
EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, BoxD, Emmetsburg, lowa 





ABY CHICKS THAT AKE PURE 
Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Beeokiet. 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, iowa. 


| 


Read Customer’s Report 


Wapale Valiey Hatchery, 
Independence, lowa. 


Enclosed find order for chicks. I was more than 


| pleased with the chicks | got from you last year. 
| Sold some very good cockerels to people near West 


| very well pleased with 


Unton, Stanley and Hazelton and these folks were 
them. I know that I will 
get good, husky chicks from you again this year. 
Some people were here last year when I received 
your chicks and they remarked how husky looking 
they were. Yours truly, Mrs. B. H., Oelwein, Lowa. 


| (Name upon request.) 


Don’t fail to write for our catalog before ordering 
this year's chicks. Read the facts on how we cull, 
mate and breed for high egg-production. Our flocks 
are all Inspected and Accredited. We are one of 
Iowa's oldest hatcheries and insure you 100%, satis. 
faction. Write for catalog and reasonable prices, 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 


Box 15, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 





|R. L. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclusively since 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
High be Production bred in 
them. Customersin 30 states. Pre- 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices. free. 


RED BIRD HATCHERY 
Park Ave. Station Box 10 Des Moines, lewa 





\ 





| 








NVESTIGATE Peters-Certified Chicks. Learn 
how these big, brighteyed, perfect tellows 
are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live 
covering the first two weeks. Learn how they are 
hatched from flocks certified on bealth and high 
ega-production--flocks whose certified egg-laying 
t ds are d. Send for our big, i- 
lustrated catalog and compare our Certified Breed- 
ing Flocks, our unussal!l culling methods and our 
Certified Chicks with any others, You are the 
judge. All varieties of Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons and Wyandottes perfected: also §.C, 
Minoreas, Lt. Brahmas and 8. C. Anconas. Prices 
eo low you cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks, 
Write as. The facts in our catalog will be o reve 
lation to you. 


PETERS-CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 































Box 27 
Newton, lowa 





**500,000 Super Chicks” 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ers. Most famous 
hatchery in middle 
west for combined 
Production and ex- 
hibition qualities 
30 breeds. Write for 
free catalog. 
Bpencer Chick 

Hatchery 
Spencer, lows 


PER CHICKS” 


Baby Chicks 


March, April and May delivery, $13 to 617 per 100 
postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed. Catalog on re 
quest. Member Iowa and Internationa! Baby Chick 
Association. Established 1912. 


O'Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation la 


Confidence and Friendship 


are valuable to us 
We now have orders for thousands of chick, 
ninety per cent of them from former cus omer 
friends. We gave them real value, service ands 
square deal. We will do the same for you with ol 
Accredited Chicks. Write at once for free 
catalog and reasonable prices. 





| LaDoux's Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, li 





We offer Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns 


Our quality chicks are from carefully selecced high 
production flocks. Send for our tnstructve anv filué 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly: 


MACY HATCHERIES 


R. E. MACY, Mgr., Bex ©. tows Fairy 


Grandy Center, tow? 
none! 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmef 


when writing advertisers. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 19, 1926 











The First Egg 


About next July or August, possibly 
June if the breed is a White Leghorn, 
the local paper is likely to come out 


with the boast: “Mrs. John Doe got 
her first pullet egg today. Can you 
peat it?” 

And then the editor will receive tele- 
phone messages, post cards and let- 
ters to the effect that Mrs. John Doe 
jg not the only one who has had a pul- 
Jet es. 

Those too early pullet eggs are not 
desirable. The pullets that lay them 
rarely have matured. Until they have 
their full growth, egg production is at 
the cost of development. The too ear- 
ly layers are not consistent layers; 
they lay intermittently. If we figure 
that it takes sixty eggs, or ninety—de- 
pending upon locality—to pay for the 
interest on investment and the feed of 
ahen, we know that the few scattered 
emall pullet eggs laid in the summer 
when eggs are cheap will not bear 
their share of the burden of cost. We 
know also that the pullet that lays 
them is probably going to have an ear- 
ly molt, and there will be the cost of 
two molts to be deducted from her 
profits. 

It is better to 



















hold back the too 
early bird if possible. Let her mature 
tefore she produces. Don’t give her 
forcing feeds. Keep her growing but 
not too fast. Give her range, and if 
necessary change Fer quarters in the 
summer. There are exceptionally pre- 
cocious pullets that will lay early in 
spite of everything one can do. Their 
eggs will come in handy from August 
to October, but the main question is: 
Will you break even on the too early 
layer at the end of the year? Will she 
be laying for you in the middle of the 
winter when eggs are worth the most 
money? 





Feeding Infertile Eggs 


In feeding infertile eggs do not fail 
to boil them for at least half an hour. 
Don’t boil too many in one vessel. 
When well boiled, mix the amount of 
feed needed for the day in the propor- 
tion of one part of well mashed eggs, 
shell and all, to six to eight parts of 
rolled oats, and a small amount of grit 
and pulverized charcoal. This mix- 
ture may be fed every two and a half 
hours for the first three feeding days 
{no food is to be given until the chicks 
are from sixty to seventy-two hours 


old); on the fourth day, scratch grain 
and a commercial mash or the Ames 
Mash may be started. The formula for 
the Ames mash is 25 pounds corn 
meal, 25 pounds standard middlings, 


25 pounds oat flour (hulls removed), 
15 pounds dried buttermilk or meat 
straps, 2 pounds bone meal, 3 pounds 
charcoal. Do not keep the mash before 


the chicks all the time until after the 
third week. Feed it twice daily for ten 
minute periods, gradually increasing 
until it is before them all the time. 
Give also some green feed. 

For the first six weeks, give the 
chicks only clabbered milk or butter- 
milk to drink. 

Gradually get the chicks to scratch- 
ing by feeding scratch grain in litter 
after the third day, reducing the egg 
and oat mixture. The Ames scratch 
grain ration is mixed of equal parts 
by weight of fine cracked corn, steel 
cut oats and whole wheat. 





Nests and Hopper Space 


Nests enough to give the hens a place 
to lay when they want to lay, and thus 
avoid floor eggs and the egg eating 
which is apt to follow; and hopper 
space enough to let the’ chickens, 
young and old, eat when they are hun- 
gry are details in poultry keeping 
which must not be overlooked. At 
least one nest should be provided for 
every five to six birds. Nests should 
be made to allow the hens to walk in 
and not jump in. For hopper space, 
allow at least one foot of feeding space 
for every ten adult fowls. For chicks, 
have hoppers where the youngest chick 
can eat apart from the older young- 
sters. The poultry department at 
Ames furnishes plans for a good mash 
hopper. 





Experience With Capons 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To begin with, my chickens were 
not a very large breed (White Wyan- 
dottes) and a few were mixed with 
Leghorns. They were not from such 
a very early hatch, either. I sold 
them on Feb. 9, 1926, at 35 cents per 
pound for the heavy ones and 30 cents 
for light weights. Heavies are those 
over six pounds. My heavy ones 
weighed seven pounds each and the 
others five and three-quarters pounds. 
These prices were received in Omaha, | 
Neb. Our local poultry dealers only 
offered 2 cents per pound more than 
for springs. Just to compare prices 
and weights, I sold a young cockerel 
the same age as the capons. He 
weighed six pounds and brought 23 
cents per pound. It doesn’t require 
much figuring to prove that it pays 
to caponize. Of course, the heavier | 
breeds, as Brahmas and Orpingtons, 
would make better capons. 

I might suggest that it would be | 
well to keep the capons in a _ build- | 
ing or pen away from the laying hens. 
They eat so much that it makes it | 

| 
| 
| 


quite expensive to let them fill up on 
an expensive egg mash when some- 
thing else is quite as fattening and 
much cheaper. 
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John 
Writes: 


foot off the ground, no dirt can get in the feed. 


Edgar, of Greeley, Colo., 


thickens from w asting feed. 








SELF-FEEDER FOR POULTRY 


sends in this plan for a self-feeder. 
“I find this to be quite satisfactory. 


The feeder costs about $2 to make.” 
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IM VIER QU 
I i MVE aye it iil 
i i ud nin P i hn Syste i nal 
Minin dhl 
ERFECT water service—24 
hours a day——that’s what 
you get if you own a Myers 
“Self-Oiling” Water System. 
The ideal system for shallow or 


deep wells. Self-starting—self- 
stopping — self-oiling. 


ACompletely Dependable Water Sunste 


Think of having a modern bathroom—rtunning water in ¢ 
your kitchen and washroom—an ample water supply for 
fire protection—for watering the.stock, sprinkling the 
ge arden—and washing the car without carrying or hauling water, 


unning water—all you want—where you want it—when you 
want it. A Myers “Self-Oiling” Water System will make thisa 


eon vene mel f} 





WATER SYSTEMS — HA 








For more than fifty years 
Myers has been making 
“Honor-Bilt” Well, House 
and Cistern Pumps, Water 
Systems, Power Pumps, 
Pumping Jacks, C ylinders, 
Hand and Power Spray 
Pumps, Hay Tool and Door 
Hangers. 
Get in touch with your 
Myers dealer for ademon- @ 
stration, or write us today 


a for our catalog, 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
265 Orange Street 















FARROWING 
HOUSE 
Assures Healthy, Rapid Growth 











Affords more 
ventilation. 
fir flooring 

weathe 


quired, eve 


sunlight and perfect 


Constructed with best 


nm 


and heavy supports. So-- 
r-proof that no heat is Te- 
in zero 


weather, 


Divided into four 6x6 ft. pens, 
Partitions removable to make 





one large house. Windows all 
swing in to give additional 
air. Dimensions 12x12 ft., 7 ft. 
4 high. Write today for deserip- 
tive literature. 
G. F. Manufacturing Co. 
Box 4, Exira, lowa 


‘BABY CHICKS 
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MAPLE DALE’S CERTIFIED CHIX 


Prepaid to 98% alive delivery. Hatched from healthy selected PURE-BRED pe oan 





prety Chick a Pure-Bred — 25 1,000 
8. C. Leghuoit: (rure Oak-dale Strain). ... ....83.50 " = 912.00 was 0 s1i0.00 
B.C. a and Buff Leghorns aud Anconas....... 3.50 12.00 58.00 110.00 
6. C. Red, Barred and White Rocks, White 

Wyandottes and Black Minorcas ............. 450 86.00 15.00 70.00 140.00 
Buff and White Orpingtons, 8, L. Wyandottes 

and B.C. Rede..... cccceesecccccoccsscccocccece 5.00 8.50 16.00 78.00 150.00 
Assorted for brotlers, all heavy...... .ceccceeereeeee 2.75 5.50 10,00 47.50 9.00 
Mine Gee BUCNEEB cc ccs cccsas cone ceese sevcesesce ‘ 5.00 8.00 37.50 75.00 


2.50 
Order direct from this advertisement. We have Minnesota's largest most up-to- 
date hatchery with a capacity of 330,000 eggs at one setting, and can make prompt 
shipments. Maple Dale Certified Chicks are American Certified, which means, chicks from healthy, 
culled flocks, true to breed, color and variety and to be under the rules of American Baby Chick Pro- 
ducers’ Ase’n. We are also members of the Midwest Baby Chick Ass'n. Catalog free. Bend all orders to 


Box 48 AUSTIN. MINNESOTA 





MAPLE DALE HATCHERY 














The strip of tin helps to keep 
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E MILLION CERTIFIFL 


, t 1 hibition Chick: 40 Popular and Rare Breeds, including Jersey 
cect Clusia eembanes Ponte Trapnest aa utt —_ * Houdans ‘ampines, Sussex, Spanish, Dark Nar ay 






















Black Giants, Hamvurgs, Poiish, Lakenfelders, Muttercups, 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. International B. C. 
Reference, Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 
0% Live Arrival Guaranteed. C 500 1000 
8. C. White, Luff, Brown, Black and R. 58.00 $118. 
Barred Kocks, R. ‘I. Reds, Anconas, 8. 70.00 137. 
Wiite and Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 5.00 Hey | 
Klack Langshans, Silver Wyandottes, ah 77.00 150. 
. Wyandoites, 8S. C. Wh. Minorcas, ping y .00 180.00 
lue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks, oo conas 6.00 11.00 -0 95.00 190.00 
All other breeds priced reasonable. 





as, t. 

Mixed Assorted, $10 per Heavy Assorted, $13 per 100. 

Splendid, “Bio, ilustrated, Color Plate, Fifty-six Page Catalog Free. 
this Catalog and invest your money this season in the Famous Nabe! 
vestment you can make in the poultry fleld right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 9.44, 


2 BABY CHICKS as /owas 5feach 


Miller Chicks, guaranteed 100 per cent live delivery, are 
easy to raise. Mature fast. Lay early. Priced as low as 
5 cents each. 18 popular varieties. A quarter century relia- 
bility eats of them. Write for my 40-page illustrated 
catalog and liberal offer. 


Stamps appreciated. Don’t fall to get 
18k Strains. The most profitable in- - 
Ford City, Me, 





) MILLER BABY Ic 
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Easily! Deal with a reliable producer 
of good chicks. Then you’il be satis- 
fied with the birds at maturity. 
Members of the International Baby 
Chick Ass’n are pledged to supply 
good chicks and give customers a 
square deal. They do! Identify them 
by the words “Member Int. Baby 
Chick Ass’n” or 


Write for helpful 
Chick Bulletins 
andlistof contrib- 
uting members 


FREE. Address 


Managing Directo~. 


International Baby Chick Asseciation 
Office 33, Terminal Trust Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 








So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 33 

ar record. You want the “Success 
ul” for a sure success this year. Sel} 
more eggs and chickens help fi 
the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL”? '"cusszon o 


Write me a postal for book and prices, Eastern custome 

ers will be served quic iy from our Eastern Warehouse, 

“SUCCESSFUL” Grain: 

Sprouters furnish green food — 

make hens lay in winter. Ask 

your nearest dealer, or maila 
tal. Get our offer. 


§. S. Gilcrest, Pres. fF £ILZ7_] a 
Des Moines incubator Co. | Comees eaesens 


81 Second St., Bes Moines, lows eveny cus! Tewen 
132 Seareee 212 
140Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


Egg incubator $11 Hot Wi © 
Ante a #s° i 2 B0-Chieks ~_ 


k; $9.9 3 -Chick Hot- 
ie $1.9 Order both 
60 Size incubator and Broeder— $15.96 
ppm incubater and Brooder—— $19. 
Size inowbater and Breeder — $28.96 
‘ Freight Prepaid 
Ripotice er gee rent. 
pF fo 
s*Matthingg Packs: Weniso gireol on 








ater Brooder. 


Over e 
Million 
Veers 














Grace oman ly tats soe fer 
City incubator Co. sox 12 Racine,Wis, 


: 14() Eee Ancubaror s iu 


30 Days Trial 


wa Re 2. on "i 
er tanks, - 
ble walle, Goad air space, 





eet UP. ready to 
WithBrooder, $18.96 
Lez. 10.08. with Brooder 
Phe Incubator, Pea 
6. Send for FREE Catalog or order Uirect. 
incuba 


Co., Box 140 , Racine, 
BABY CHICKS 











Vigorous Baby Chicks 


Popular breeds. 100% delivery and 
premium. erate prices. Free ex- 
planatory circular. Heavy breeds $15 
per 10v—Light breeds $14.00 per 100. 
Wenge’ Hatchery, So. English, lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


68 breeds fine purebred chic 
eys, Fowls, eggs, B i 


= 





FOWLS 
EGOS 


years with Ame a 
ae ucers, 10,000 prizes. Large cata! on free. 
zie Austin, Minnesota 





MILLER YILLER AT HAM Ny SAYE-- 
a 


Baby rata tg T.Miller Pout 





APPER CHIX SENT C. O. D. 
» Order now. Pay on arrival. Card brings them 
postpaid. White, Brown Buff Leghorns, 100, $18; 
conas. #14; Black Minorcas, Bing. & R. C. Reds. 
red & White Rocks, $15; Buff Orpingtons, 
Wryandottes, $16; Assorted, $11. 65 discount on 9500. 
Capper Matchery, Box 0, 


TANDARD EGG FARM CH 
From flocks averaging over Be gree 
November and December. and culled 
by experts. Prompt shi ts. 

. Cateleg Free. janderd E 
Cape Gi au, Me. 








Chicks ¢; 
person, See ace secretes. ee live eg 28.050 aad aur: eebmined 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


S*euap. Leading bre: ds. Best ~ _ it~ A 
ustra 


eat, Live arriv::! d. cata 
Sane: tex Pout co. Sex 313, Clinton, tee 











Care of the Wick 


Most of the troubles of incubation 
so far as the machine end is con- 
cerned, come from the wick. When 
the lamp wick is clean, and burns 
with a straight across, even, steady 
flame, the incubator can tend to the 
thermostat regulation. It is the flam- 
ing wick, the uneven wick, the 
charred, dirty wick that is responsible 
for most of the failures to get a good 
hatch. 

Before every hatch the burner 
should be boiled in soda water, and be 
thoroly clean and bright. Only the 
new wick needs the scissors. Round 
the edges slightly, and cut straight 
across. 3y the time the machine is 
regulated, the wick should be charred 
and straightened. Further care re- 
quires only scraping the charred part 
off before the lamp is changed either 
up or down. Note the height of the 
flame when you take out the lamp, but 
don’t turn it down until you have 
cared for the wick. If you turn down 
the blaze before cleaning you are apt 
to get into the quick of the wick and 
make an uneven burning surface. 

Fill the lamp with the best oil, but 
don’t fill it too full. Leave a half inch 
space at the top. 

In putting the chimney back, make 
sure that it is on square. If there is 
a gap where it joins the burner, a lit- 
tle draft will make the lamp smoke. 
If the isinglass is smoked, clean it off 
with a little vinegar. Keep the burner 
bright. 

Finally, when you leave the ma- 
chine, leave the flame turned a little 
lower than when you found it. As 
the lamp heats, the flame rises higher. 
To make sure that the flame is all 
right, go back in half an hour or so 
for inspection. 


Baby Chick Ration 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Could you please advise me about 
feed for baby chicks? I have 2,000. I 
have plenty of oats and corn. Please 
tell me what to add to these feeds to 
make a good growing ration.” 


The most important feed that you 


' can give your baby chicks is sour milk 
ma or buttermilk. 

, instead of water. 

- off it when the chicks are little. 


This should be given 
Have the chill taken 


Probably the best results are ob- 
tained by using with the milk an ex- 
clusive dry mash ration fed in hoppers. 
If you are careful to see that the 
chicks are getting exposures to direct 
sunlight frequently, this mash, with 
what milk they want, ought to give 
excellent growth. The ration is as 
follows: 

Eighty parts fine yellow corn meal 
made from the whole grain, 20 parts 
wheat middlings, 5 parts bone meal, 5 
parts pearl grit, 1 part common salt. 

This ration should be fed sparingly 
at first, five or six times a day, a few 
minutes at a time. Increase the length 
of time for each feeding gradually. Of 
course, the chicks should get no feed 
at all for at least forty-eight hours 
after hatching. 





Raising Geese for Profit 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Of the different kinds of poultry I 
find geese raising the most profitable. 
Last spring I kept four hens and three 
ganders, only meant to keep two gan- 
ders, tho, and can say that practically 
every egg hatched. Geese commence 
to lay about the first of March. I keep 
the eggs in a wool lined box and turn 
every other day. Last spring there 
were about seventy goslings hatched 
and I raised forty-four young geese. I 
sold these the first week in November 
and they netted me $100. They never 
took any grain until I commenced to 
fatten them. One young” gander 
weighed twenty-one pounds—not a bad 
record. 

We hogged down a field of corn 
last fall and on account of the steady 


fe 








— spring over half the hatch of baby chicks dies. Most 
of these lost chicks actually are murdered by being fed 
hard grains, sloppy, wet mashes, home-made mixtures or low 
7 feeds. The digestive organs of little chicks are so very 

elicate and sensitive that—uniless the feed is swited exactly to 
the special needs of their tiny bodies—they quickly weaken and 
die from the dread White Diarrhea, bowel trouble and other dis. 
eases. Or, if they do live they are puny, weak and slow of growth, 


Save Your Chicks This Spring 


Every time you lose a chick you lose over 50c. Save your — death 


losses—avoid bowel trouble and White Diarrhea. 


Give your chic 


3 thig 


spring the all-important, fine early start by feeding only the famous 


START*FINISH 


BUTTERMILK 


CHICK FEED 


This ‘‘all-in-one’’ feed has changed—completely—chick feeding methods 
for half a million poultrymen. It is a complete and perfect ration for chicks 


in all stages of growth, no other feed bein 
expense of buying different mixtures as 


The most economical feed to use. 


Helps Prevent White Diarrhea 


100, 50, 25 and 
8% Lb. Bags 


, 


heeded, except greens. St 
icks get older—cuts feed bil 


Makes a 2-Lb. Fry in'8 Weeks 


STARTS—GROWS-—MATURES 
Starts Pullets Laying 6 Weeks Earlier Than Grains 





100 Peon Met Woigne 
Southard’s | 
START FINISH 


Buttermilk é 


Write Today for FREE Poultry Book 


100 Pictures 


Seprenesswewst see sosorr ws 


Ra re TER OF 





CHICK FEED | 


A complete reference book on Poultry 
care and feeding. Tells how to feed, brood and care 
for chicks, increase profits and save money on feed. 
Sent FREE. Just send your name and address at 





once to 





Southard Feed & Milling Co. 
Desk 2212 Kansas City, Kansas. 








I 
SOUTHARD PEED & MILUNG CO. are 


MAMBAS CITY, USA 





— 


Sold by 3500 leading feed dealers in the Middle 


900 Lbs. Feeds 100 Gide West. If your dealer hasn’t START-TO-FINISH 


First 5 Weeks 


write us and we will see that you are supplied 





rain we soon saw that a large amount 
of corn would be wasted. We turned 
the geese in with the hogs and they 
cleaned the shelled corn up, what the 
hogs wouldn't eat. When the corn 
was out our shotes averaged 200 
pounds and the geese were ready for 
market, without any labor on our part. 

This is the way I care for the newly 
hatched goslings: Keep in a clean 
box for at least forty-eight hours, then 
teach them to eat finely cut grass, fine 
sand, and drink clean water. As soon 
as tiley are a few days old they can be 
put on Oftentimes mine hatch 
before there is much grass; then I 
feed them hard boiled eggs, but only 
when necessary. 

A gosling’s organs are very touchy. 
When they become sick they almost al- 
ways die. Last summer during a hot 
spell I lost fifteen within twenty-four 
hours and only one sick one recovered. 

Karly hatched goslings are the most 
profitable and always the healthiest. 
The late hatched gosling never ma- 
tures as well and is more weak and 
readily takes disease. 

I find goose raising not only profita- 
ble but they afford me great pleasure 
for they are my dearest pets until mar- 
keted. 


sod. 


MRS. E. A. FEYE. 
Jackson County, Iowa. 





IOWA SILVERMINE 


in any amount, 95% germination. Shelled or in the 
ear $3.00 per bushe!. Wil! make special price {a 
large lots to Farm Bureau. 


R. G. Ranney, Little York, It 


Wanted —Pop Corn 


Jap Hulless, Dwarf Rice, or White Rice. We are 
in the market for quantities of good pop corn. What 
have you for sale? Write today and send samples 
and tell us how much you have. We will also con- 
tract acreage for this year. Are you taterested? If 
you are write today—now. 


Wisconsin Pop Corn Co., Waterloo, Wis. 


FASTEST EASIEST 
_» WOVEN WIRE STRETCHER 


You can stretch woven wire 
ox twice as fast with a Whitesel. 
- Bet ina jiffy. Stretches whole 
> age hy | past os Ce etap 
ling. Saves time and work. 

manufacturers of the Whitesel 
5 Barbed Wire Stretcher. habs 

© ey ae wt or curt 
Whitesel Mig. Co. 1433 &. 13 St., Omahe, Madr: 
i 








Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 a 

paragus Roots for @1.00 delivered st you 
Mail Box. 100 2year Washington Asparagus 
Price List for a Postal. Humboldt Nursery 
Humboldt, Iowa. ‘thos ae 


64 High quality, profitalle 
BREEDS Petey pure pred chicken§ 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, incubators, 
brooders; low prices. 33rd year. est pian 
Fine, valuable 100page book and catalog {ree 
R.F. Neubert Co. Box 836 , Mankato, Mia 
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With “Special Dairy” 


Low big-crop prices for corn and other 
homegrown grains, with good prices 
for milk, make conditions just right 
for the owner of milch cows. Don’t 
"I sell feed at low prices when you can 
get more for your crops by turning 
them into milk, 

This year it will pay everyone to 
turn corn, oats, and forage into milk. 
Milk contains protein, sugar, fat, 
mineral and water. The dairy ration 
must contain all these ingredients in 
correct proportion to get milk in paying 
quantities. Home grown grains are 
excellent as part of the ration. But 
fed alone, unbalanced, are a costly 
mistake. Unbalanced rations are 
wasteful. They do not contain all 
the milk elements. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


is a sweet, tasty, appetizing feed that rounds 
out the ration so that the cow is supplied with 
every element she needs to make milk. 
Thousands get more milk—dquarts in place 
of pints—profits instead of losses—by using 
Special Dairy. » 

Special Dairy makes cows turn feed into 
milk faster. Big volume milk is low-cost 
milk. Special Dairy contains rich cane 
molasses that tempts the appetite—cows eat 
more, drink more water, digest ‘better, give 
more milk—milk that costs you less per 
quart. . 


Special Dairy Guarantee 


Your interests are protected in using Special 
Dairy by our unconditional, million-dollar 
guarantee that every 100-ib. sack fed will 
increase the milk yield at least “‘20 Extra 
Quarts’? over any unbalanced ration. Less 
milk production brings prompt remittance of 
difference in cash. 

Thousands are getting extra milk profits 
with Special Dairy. You can get them too. 
Order a trial ton from your local dealer today 
and insist on the sack 
with the red sawtooth vw 
border or write for 
name of nearest dealer. 
It will pay you well. 


International 
Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis,Minn, § 
20. Extra Quarts 3 
From Every Sack ; 





















-GUARANTEED/ .® 





Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food 





laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 


cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Lump Jawegy 










The farmer's old reliable treatment 
for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


. ’ * 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.50 @ bottle. Sold under # 
Positive guarantee since 1896—your 
money refunded if it fails. 
FLEMING’S Vest-Pocket VETERINARY ADVISER 
tells about our famous remedies. It iafres. Write for it 

Fleming’s Chemical Hornstop 
oS saggy wth of horns — no need to dehorn 
Pog enough for 2 calves. 
inc 
205 bid Sones 





Roneres ce pee 
sTAVE SILOS @® 


Tue lest word tn a permanent allo. Write for in- 
ting free illustrated fact- litera 
‘elle manufacture silos 


how we 
'D processes—and not sto at that—ho 
om for foe Pin from ‘sround 


aid them for you few 
Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agente wanted In open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St, Peoria, Hlinois 








-corn and corn fodder. 





The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Ration Needs More Protein 


An lowa subscriber states: 

“T have been feeding kafir corn and 
milo maize to milk cows, together with 
In spite of all 
this they fail on their milk. Do you 
think that the kafir or the milo maize 
could be the cause? It is our first 
trial and the cows will leave other 
feed for it.” 


Kafir and 
grown in this section of the country. 


milo are not commonly 
They are good crops in sections where 
the rainfall is scanty as they are more 


drouth resistant. Usually more corn 


can be grown per acre in Iowa than 
either of these two crops. 

From a feeding standpoint these 
crops are similar to corn. They are 
deficient in protein. When fed with 


corn and corn fodder they would tend 
to dry up the cows for the reason that 
the cows are not getting sufficient 
protein to supply the needs of the 
cow’s body and produce milk at the 
same time. 

‘ither of these feeds should be fed 
with hay or grain that will balance up 
the ration. If alfalfa hay is used, 
either. grain would make a fair ration 
for cows of average ability. A better 
ration for heavy producing cows would 
be equal parts of ground kafir or milo 
and ground oats, to which has been 
added 10 per cent of oil meal. For 
roughness use alfalfa hay and silage. 

Where alfalfa or clover hay is not 
available it is necessary to add more 
oil meal to the ration as corn fodder 
or similar roughness is also deficient 
in protein. In such cases add 10 to 
15 per cent of wheat bran and 15 to 20 
per cent of oil meal to the kafir and 
oat mixture. 

Kafir has a tendency to be consti- 
pating, while milo is a little laxative 
in character. Therefore dairymen pre- 
fer the latter unless laxative feeds are 
available to offset the effect. Alfalfa 
hay, oil meal and bran have a laxative 
effect and help to keep the bowels in 
good condition. 

Unless kafir and milo can be pur- 
chased at prices that are slightly less 
than corn we do not see any advantage 
of using them in the average ration in 
this section of the country. 





Does Sour Cream Test Better 
Than Sweet? 


One of our subscribers who is a pa- 
tron of a new co-operative creamery, 
writes: 

“We have organized a new cream- 
ery here and it is doing, fine except 
that some of the members object to 
selling sweet cream as they claim 
that sour cream tests higher. Is there 
anything to this claim?” 

The mistaken idea that sour cream 
will test higher than sweet cream is 
scmewhat common thruout the state. 
In order that we could presenta re- 
ply from an indisputable authority on 
the subject we put the question of our 
subscriber to E. L. Redfern, state 
chemist of the dairy and food division 
of the Iowa department of agriculture. 
This division must pass on all exam- 
inations for license to operate the Bab- 
cock test. Mr. Redfern states: 

“There is a belief among some pro- 
ducers that sour cream will test high- 
er than sweet cream. This probably 
had its origin with those producers 
who at some time have churned cream 
at home which was not very sour and 
probably too warm and have obtained 
a poor yield of butter, much of the fat 
being lost in the buttermilk. 

“Other churnings where the cream 
was sour and not too warm have yield- 
ed a larger amount of butter, aS under 
these conditions the fat globules col- 
lect readily, adhering to each other 
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CREAM separator is supposed to 

make money for its owner—yet 
there are hundreds of thousands in 
use today losing money because of poor 
skimming. Their owners’ profits are 
going into the skim-milk instead of 
the cream can. Here is an easy way to 
show up such cream thieves. Ask your 
De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval and try this simple test: 


The new De Laval 
has the wonderful 
“floating bowl” —the 
reatest separator 
morevemnent in 25 
years. Itis guaran- 
teed to skim 
cleaner. It 
also runs 
easier with 
milk going through J} 


After separating with your old the bowl, and lasts 
separator, wash its bowi and tin- longer. 
ware in the skim-milk. Hold the 


skim-miik at normal room tem- 
gereawe and run it through a new 
Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered we ed and tested; 
then you can tell exactly if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 
Thousands have tried this plan and 
have found a new De Laval would 
increase their cream money from $25 
to $200 a year. The new De Laval is 
the best cream separator ever made— 
the crowning achievement in 48 years 
of manufacture. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
- <9" j) More than 35,000 in 
\ use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information, 

aS 


Hand-Electric-Belt 


‘6®2 10'1430 nown 
Balance in 15 
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with practically no loss in the butter- 
milk. Each lot of cream has a defi- 
nite amount of fat in it whether it is 
, Sweet or sour. The souring process 
| is due entirely to the formation of lac- 
tic acid from the milk which is in the 
cream and it does not affect the fat in 
any way. If cream contained no milk 
it would not sour. 

“In the operation of the Babcock 
test, the sulphuric acid dissolves all of 
the milk solids which are present and 
liberates the pure fat which is raised 
into the graduated neck of the testing 
bottle and measured. This action is 
the same whether the cream is sweet 
or sour.” 
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Every Day You Need 


HED 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
commen skin troubles. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid he dog 
of ficas and to help prevent discase. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases, 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete ditec- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—-POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent discase. 





Milk Associations Long Lived 


The first milk producers’ association 
in the country was organized in 1882, 
or over forty-three years ago, accord- 
ing to information which the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
received from a study of 128 produc- 
ers’ organizations. 

In its legal form this first organiza 
tion was not co-operative, but it was 
operated on co-operative principles. 
In 1919, its form was changed to that 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
of a co-operative organization. The 


DETROIT, MICH. 
second oldest association was formed 


in 1899 and the third in 1902. Eighty A 3 
of the 128 associations have been ac- 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages fer Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 
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shows that the milk producers’ asso- 
ciations are filling a necessary place 
in the marketing of milk. Organiza- 
tions are divided into three general 
classes, those which are collective 
bargaining associations, those which 
operate plants to handle the surplus, 
and those which sell retail as well as 
manufacturing the surplus product. 
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lean fellow with a big nose and keen eyes, I was beaten. “I will take the meg. — you 
a addres#ed himself to Carnes. . sage,”’ I said, prea 
: : - ‘Hannay brought word. You have done “Your word of honor?’ insisted Mr, He 
P ~" ill to mix yourself in this scrape.” Thomson. to fi 
Carnes laughed. “I think differently, ‘‘My word of honor,” I repeated. to a 
Mr. Thomson,’’ he declared. “I have “And no word to anyone except Hunter ~ the 
had a little excitement, a Carolina mili- of what has been told you here tonight” ~ lumt 
tiaman has been put out of the way, and ‘"Phat, -too.”’ hind 
we have found a lad to take our message “Good,” he said. ‘Carnes, fix him up | Ca 
to Hunter.” a place on the Reading coach for morn. “Yor 
“Let us hear your story,’ said Mr. ing. Get the clothes he needs. Berry, Kee 
Thomson judicially. take Craig to a room and let him get © ing.’ 
wT nit 5 some sleep.” s TI 
aro Carnes was thru, there wan * He squared himself away before a table back 
moment’s silence. I was recovering with writing materials on it. Before | left able 
enough from my experience to begin to the room, his quill was scratching over Jaug 
wonder what these men had to do with the paper. 
P ¢ : me. Mr. Thomson spoke first. tre ve ; - . 

Next December the first prize dairy herd in our great “lk sen aa?” er seed, nat doe Pvsgrrae ici —. a a T 
Feeders Contest will be pictured something like this and at me. , 3 bled into! Vaguely I connected my uncle's ove! 
sent to five million farm families. How would you like ‘ eg vac C sae te had a. = Rap words about Husband and Regulators a t 

: . : ailled to make sense to me. sale with these new tidings from Thomson ¢ 
to win this honor and the $1,000.00 prize? much, pleaded my exhaustion as excuse, Carnes, It seemed rae the fia a on 

Some dairy cow owner is going to win first place on his good and to his inquiry, professed to be feeling western counties of North Carolina, most or 
feeding record. Will it be you or some one else? Enter now and better and ready to hear his proposal. of the men from Pennsylvania who had fol- I 
feed right for some of this prize money. To a nephew of Daniel Craig,’”” he be- | jowed the Shenandoah valley down to the my 


m ee “we can om opera er te gpen a Yadkin, were at outs with the Royal Goy- able 
at Same nephew —ne added tis with | ernor and that the Tidewater coloni 

122 Cash Prizes—$15,000.00 a slight smile—‘‘has just this evening | were siding with the pact anata ~ 

14 Prizes for Cow Testing Associations made it certain that no Tory will have a | them, What their quarrel was, I had no a 

14 Prizes for Individual Bairy Herds p welcome for him. You have heard of the notion; nor did I care greatly. In my ao 
7 Prizes for Championship Cows Sons of Liberty, of course. I am ‘the mood then, it seemed that all this coil in “ 


14 Prizes for Beef Cattle Feed avinatiae hilade ‘ ‘, ‘ 
12 Prices pe caeelaben or oe secretary for Philadelphia. Carnes here the south had come into being simply to at | 
sho 


24 Prizes for herd managers belongs to the Boston Society. We try to make a murderer and a fugitive out 
37 Prizes for co-operating feed dealers work for the rights of the people against of me. 

_ ee oppressors everywhere in all the colonies, So I fell 
122 Prizes, totaling Just now——” 


asleep, very miserable, and WF con 

“ony ~ene oe nen * had a curious and unpleasant dream in wit! 

These prizes are for feeders who make the best production Pn fh ey egiageB the upper hand,” | which I was being marched to the gal- kni 

records. If you are feeding six or more dairy cows, or forty or Rerimating te Gee thee Cee Beninnn S88") laws by & tifle of red-scnts. The heum tho 
. » eR ay 1A 1é 208tTO as- « . 16 ; ac ri ‘ TThal 

more beef cattle you can enter this contest—just as you enter - . . = man, dressed in black, with a curious red sect 


A sacre was the fault of the citizens, and . : h " ; 
our state fair. . ste eee Caf ies be smear on the front of the tunic, put the dia 
y that we have no cause for complaint { noose on me and as he stepped back to 90 


against England now that the Townshend wav: tat f Laie eieity " seats 
No Entry F. No Stall Rent —_— = te lh g Mica pi compe & his oe” I saw his face, It to | 
P ipa : ; act aled. Ue a ¢ was Major Dunston, 

Feed any ration you like just so it contains Corn Gluten Feed. worse. The agreement to refuse to im- - 
You will make money by entering this contest because Corn Gluten port goods from England broke down here CHAPTER IV—MR. JAMES LEAVES “a 

Feed makes more meat or milk per dollar of cost than any other long before our merchants weakened.” PHILADELPHIA 
high protein feed you can buy “True enough,” Thomson agreed, ‘but oe . oe 
: ; A our time will come again. Now down in AWOKE in the gray dawn to find 
Corn Gluten Feed is made wholly of sound corn. It is the gluten North Carolina, some of the good people Carnes shaking me. He had the air of wer 
and bran of corn. There is less than 8 pounds of bran in 100 who inhabit the back country are being | ® Man with a grievance, so much so in- par 
pounds, One ton of Corn Gluten Feed gives you the best feeding grievously oppressed by a set of scoun- | deed that IT forgot for the moment my we 
part of three tons of whole corn. drels in office, like the fellow you pis- 8 complaints and asked him how he : 
toled tonight. It will come to war yet ° en 
Don’t Put It Off—Write Now between those patriots-and these thieves ‘“Badly—and good reason. Stir your. er 
This contest starts April 1 and ends September 30, 1926. The prizes will be in office. Wherefore—” self, ny a SOS ae CRS Te ae S 
awarded and paid December 1. Don't wait until the last minute but write today “Wherefore,” broke in Carnes impa- | tell you. <m 
for application blanks and Bulletin No. 4. tiently, ‘‘a good shipment of arms and It seemed that Carnes, being confront- 
° ,owder goes down to the Cape Fear for ed with the job of getting together for me sne 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers the use of these brave lads, And I go | ® box of necessaries, including a heavy H 
Feed Research Department with it.” suit, a great coat, shirts and so on, had The 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director “Here is the difficulty,” Thomson went | decided that the easiest way was to go ae 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. on, “this shipment will go by water to | to my home and—so to speak—steal my “he 
No. 33 Wilmington, thence up the Cape Fear riv- own truck. He tried it and found that Lek 





° : 3 2 i ¢ , se h 
er to Cross Creek, and thence by wagon | Thomson’s prediction about the house he- 
SS SS LS OS Sa to the Regulators. But the Regulators ing watched was too true. Two fellows the 
must be ready to meet and guard it. To gave him a hard run for it and he barely He 
that end, we have already sent one mes- escaped, ‘ 
“But you fixed me up?” I inquired, in of i 


. —— , senger down to Newbern to go west across x 
WEB; § ean country with word to Hunter. But Gov- some anxiety. I had no desire to travel 
EE whe | 7 ernor Tryon is on the alert, the militia over the country in a laced coat and slip- Ia 
a of the eastern counties is out, and I fear pers. do 
>> me he may be held. Carnes will go on Carnes nodded, I was outfitted after a me 
| from Cross Creek to find Hunter, but | fashion, but he would fight the whole me 


he Cutter That Does Not Ci ao iP that may be too late. What we need is a city watch again Defore he went to 80 T 
f i, ¥ much trouble. Not a wink of sleep, and anc 


man to take the great wagon road down 




















the valley of the Shenandoah and on to Pye by —. he from sleepy _ 
» forks ¢ >» Yadki i ¢ 2ssag tradesmen he had disturbed. , 
ee HE Cutter never clogged and we had cme” a en ee He paused to thrust out a pair of boots, up 
no trouble with it whatsoever,” writes “And may the balls we take to them “These were the worst,” he said: “T a 
P. C. Petersen, Johnston, R. I., after ' end their last journey in the carcass of | took your slippers along for the measure.” ze 
two years’ use of a Papec Cutter. The Feeding His Excellency, Governor Tryon,’’ added A plain hat substituted for the one I ~ 
mechanism has been so perfected that a man Carnes viciously. had worn the night before and a great ~ 
is no longer needed at the feeding table, saving : was ceneaenes. lage ee ot Sema gd eater lis Ah oa —— F ype be ae ' 
A i i Oo egulators, of death to the King’s y other ge nts, e2 ea, were : 
the wages of one man, and doing a better job. 2 Sheuasiran. struck me_ speechless ogg box, and I could make the rest of the Tle 
second. change the next night at Pottsgrove or o 
— ger ; “But this—this is rebellion,” yhis- Reading. 
Needs Less Power Lasts Lon pered finally. r ve wines A breakfast was waiting for me down- hor 
Any good two-plow tractor will run an N-13 or L-16 “What else?” Carnes almost snarled. | Stairs. I was half way thru it — “a 
Papec Cutter to capacity without danger of clogging. “Rebellion in North Carolina may lead to | Thomson came in. He held out a little 
Where there is no tractor, the R-10 Papec can be used with rebellion elsewhere. May we be ready.” buckskin bag with a thong attached. T 
any farm gasoline engine developing 3 h.p. or more. The : “Gentlemen,” I cried hoarsely, “I am | | “The message is in this.” he told oo bo. 
1 eat ees ith very little upkeep a good subject of His Majesty. I can Put it around your neck like a medi- a 
Papec lasts a great many years wi ery » UP : not take any part in such treasonable cine bag. Remember, it is for James we 
cost. J. B. Johnson, Southboro, Mass., bought his Papec wack.” Hunter and no other man.” cu 
Cutter in 1917, cut from 25 to 30 acres of corn every I opened my shirt and slipped the bag ste 
year, also lots of hay and straw for bedding and after HE men stared at me. Carnes swore. | on next to my skin. ‘How do I find your ou 
eight years writes: “To date have not spent one cent for __ Thomson gave a grim laugh. man?” I asked. th 
repairs.” . Good subject or not, he declared. “Go to the guest house at Bethabara ha 
1 tal Saag lang tr “og nage ae — ask se Steup. He will di- * 
see yo langed oO ailed. le due rect you further.” . 
Write for FREE Ca OF has few advocates in this state. A case “But this Bethabara ies Le 
It shows why the Papec has won the praise of men who know can be made out against you, and will be. “It is the Moravian town. Every one ni 
machinery. It demonstrates that a Papec will pay for itself in one | Consider whether it is better to be a dead knows it. Be careful there, of all but ou 
or two seasons under favorable conditions. subject or a live rebel.” Steup. Most are friends of the Gov- mi 
: es il His tone became kinder. ‘Here, lad, I | ernor.”’ fa 
PAPEC MACHINE co. — -e know you are sound at heart, or you He went out, after bidding me remem- | 
7 could not be your uncle’s kin. Go down ber him to my uncle, putting a purse in ch 
125 Main Street A\ HL | to Carolina and you will see that which my hands, and Carnes let me eat a sec- We 
1 will make you as good a rebel as the rest ond longer and then dragged me out. m. 
Shortsville New York “a é of us. We ask of you nothing but that The streets were still gray, and there “ 
ee (> you carry a message for us. And in pay- { was a cool, damp fog in the air. By the 
eS” (ae ment for that, we shall arrange your | door. Carnes hung back and swung @ th 
A journey south. If you refuse us, what is small box to his shoulder. Ri 
there for you? You would have to ride “This is yours,” he told me, ‘You travel pa 
south for your life at any event. And like a lord. At Harris Ferry or sooner lo 
where would you get money or a horse } tho, you must throw away the clothes Ce 
or the goods you need? By this time, you have on and the box, too. Look like th 
your home has a guard over it; there will a farmer or a store-keeper, or there will us 
be someone ready to nab you at your law- be questions asked.” wi 
yer’s office; tomorrow the town will be I had begun to wonder why I should Ww 
scoured for you. not go right thru to Harris Ferry and not fo 
“Look you. We will outfit you for the | go roundabout by Reading. I asked 1 
journey and give you money to pay your | Carnes. le 
way. We will start you on the road by “No coach runs that way. You would be 
morning. In return, deliver this message | have to buy a horse, or hire someone t0 — th 








to Hunter, and after that go enlist with |! drive you. It would be remembered and 
Colonel Fanning if you want to.” our friends here would be after you. Here | 
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you take the coach to Reading like any 
other respectable citizen. You will reach 
there before any hue and cry over this. 
No one will pay much attention to you. 
put that is not to say that you can waste 
time. Someone here -may get the thought 
to send a man to Harris Ferry to watch 
for you, or even to Williams Ferry. If 
you get past those points, then you can 
preathe a bit easier.” 

He added other directions which I tried 
to fix in my mind. Then we were come 
to a stable yard, with lanterns yellow in 
the dusk, stable boys swearing, and a 
jumbering coach. My box went up be- 
pind. The guard thrust me into a seat. 

Carnes put his face up to the window. 
“You Daniel James—I almost forgot. 
Keep mouth shut, and keep mov- 
ing.” 

The wheels began to move. 


are 
your 


He dropped 


pack, I heard him call out: “A profit- 
able journey to you, Mr. ‘James,’ and 
Jaugh. 

whirled out on 


HE instant after we 
ia the street and were away bumping 
over the cobblestones. I took a last look 
at the familiar brick houses, at the quiet 
gardens in the outskirts, and then we 
were among farm lands and driving over 
a rutted dirt road. 

I pulled my coat close about me, put 
my head on my chest, and was miser- 
able. The dangerous and_ treasonable 
journey ahead worried me, of course. Yet 
what hurt most of all was that I was 
leaving Philadelphia in disgrace and prob- 
ably forever. 

The roads were heavy, and we stopped 
at Potts Grove for the night, some miles 
short of Reading. In my room at the inn, 
I went thru my bax and found a rather 
complete assortment of clothes, together 
with a pistol, ammunition and a long 
knife in a sheath. The fact that Carnes 
thought I would need arms gave me a 
second’s alarm. There had been no In- 
dian troubles on the road for six years or 
so. Of course, Indians were not all I had 
to fear. However, I resolved to let the 
arms stay In the box. I put on a clean 
shirt and left the rest, resolving to make 
the complete change Carnes had recom- 
mended, a day or two later. Indeed, the 
coat and small clothes he had bought me 
were of coarse material and fitted me 
pardly at all, so that I really had a fool- 
ish dislike of putting them on. 

At Reading, where we arrived fairly 
early in the day, I made myself as in- 
conspicuous as possible. After an hour’s 
walk in the town, I came back to the inn 
and told the landlord that I found I had 
business at Lebanon and asked him if he 
knew of a conveyance. 

He was busy, and hardly looked at me. 
There was, it seemed, no coach—at least 
not today. If I cared to, I might talk to 
yon fellow by the fire. He was bound to 
Lebanon and further. 

In response to this advice, I sought out 


the fellow by the fire in the inn parlor. 
He was a man of middle age, sandy 
haired, and with the big, capable hands 


of a farmer or workman. 

“Our host tells me you go south,” said 
I, after apologizing for the intrusion. ‘‘So 
do I and as soon as may be. Can you tell 


me where I can find someone to carry 
me?" 

To my surprise, he got up promptly 
and gripped me by the shoulder. ‘‘Lad, 
it's like finding siller in the road to see 
you,” he declared, ‘‘There’s a Dutchman 
up here all ready to start, once he gets 
a load. One more passenger he was 
waiting for, and wouldn't budge until he 


came or I made up the difference. And 
that last,’ he added, “I was a bit slow 
to do.”’ 

With a boy carrying my box, we hur- 
tied down the street together. At our 


joint urgency, Steiner, the driver, hunted 
up his other potential passengers. In an 
hour, we were across the Schyllkill and 
on the road to Lebanon. 


ie was worse riding than from Phil- 
adelphia to Reading. Steiner had no 
coach; his convevance was a_ sort of 
wagon, with a top and four benches. Side 
curtains could he lowered in case of a 


storm. Our boxes were crowded under 
our feet. Even with a blanket spread on 
them, the board seats were unbearably 
hard. 


Yet somehow we endured it and came, 
Stiff and half frozen, to the door of the 
Lebanon inn along some time past mid- 


night. [I went to bed pretty well worn 
out but fairly well content. TI had been 
making good time, and felt that I was 


far ahead of any possible pursuit. 

Next morning, after some delay over a 
change of horses, we went on again to- 
ward Harris Ferry. I sat with the Scotch- 
man I had met at Reading. His name, I 
found, was Urquhart. Up in front with 
the driver sat the only other passenger— 
the two who had started out with us from 
Reading had left at Lebanon. This other 
Passenger was a surly, black-visaged fel- 
low of uncertain age who said nothing ex- 
cept for a curse or two at the road or 
the weather, and who wore his cap un- 
UWually low on his forehead. A jolt of the 
wagon made it slip up once, and I saw 
why. ‘There was a great red scar on his 
forehead. Altho I could not see it plainly, 
had little doubt that the scar traced the 
letter “R” and that the fellow had once 
been a runaway redemptioner. ‘‘Redemp- 
ioner” was the name we gave those un- 
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When you buy John Deere implements you 
are sure of prompt repair service 
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Accurate 
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Proof of the John Deere No. 999 
Planter’s accuracy may be found in 
the crop records of thousands of 
farmers who have increased their 
acre yield by planting properly with 
this dependable two-row riding plant- 
er. 

The John Deere Natural Drop 
Seed Plate plants the correct number 
of kernels in every hill to suit the 
fertility of the soil. The drop can 
be instantly changed to plant 2, 3 or 
4 kernels in a hill, simply by shift- 
ing a foot lever and without stop- 
ping the team. Drilling distances 
changed in the same way. 


Don’t confuse AVER- 
AGE PLANTING with 
ACCURATE PLANTING. 
Average planting is a 
“hit-and-miss’”” method 
that wastes both land 
and seed. 

If your soil is capable 
of producing 80 bushels 
and you are getting less, 
due to inaccurate plant- 
ing, you need a John 
Deere No. 999. 

Remember, an accu- 
rate planter is your best 
friend. An inaccurate 
planter is 4 thief in your 
Geld. 


FREE: We will send you ; Rechheoging on the Farm,” if you will 
tell us what implements you mn to buy; also folder describing the 
No. 999. Address John Deere, line, Ill., and ask for Folder 0-545 


HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


JOHN = DEERE 

















LEA 
CUP ELEVA 


which savin 
MEYER which cvery farmer can afford. 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


bit metal bearings. No she! 
or clogging. No other lik 
Pays for itself with 
rain iteaves. Write 


60 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
That 


fold on Strong- 
est Guarantee 


ever written. 








Save lame backs and biistered hands. Save time 
money with this sensible 


Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. 
Main driving shaft runs in bab- 


IL 
© it. 



































BLUE PRINTS 





of these ELEV 
A 


A free demon- 
stration ON 
yYouR OWN 
FARM will pos- 
itively convince 
you that our ALL 


TYPE clevators 
arethe most 
a 


AL 
and EFFICIENT. 


204 McMunn St. - 







































FREE TRIAL 
TORS | 


A triple guarantee is furnished, backed by the 
oldest manufact urersof farm elevators. Thousands 
of satisfied users KNOW these statements to be 
PACTS, You CAN,TOO. Just a postal card of lettes 
will bring you full information about our prod! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


ucts. 
















Spon 


COMPOUND 
eep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper, 
Strangles Influenza, Coughs and 
Ids. Give to sick and those ex- 

id. Ge Y pny for ; is- 
pa yg ey ty 
$1.20, Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept.9 GOSHEN, IND. 































RiversideTives 







OVERSIZE CORDS 
7 BALLOONS 


30x 3% 
OVERSIZE 










CORDS 
FOR PORDS 
All sizes at equally low prices 
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If more money would buy more quality 
—more miles of satisfactory service— 
you might consider paying a higher price. 
But—when a “Riverside”’ gives you 
the utmost service—the last yard of mile- 
age—why pay more money for a tire? 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


Ward’s is the largest retailers of tires in 
the world. 
We buy our own new live rubber in 
the Orient —millions of dol- 
lars’ worth at a time. 
Riverside Tires are made 
in our own molds, under our 
own personal inspection. 
They are bigger, heavier, 
and stronger because we put 
into them more strength— 
more new live rubber, the 
finest materials. 


























Your Saving is One-third 


12,000 Miles Guaranteed on Oversize Cords 


A Fully Guaranteed 
Quality Tire 


“Riverside” is a Quality tire. The low 
price is made by the lower cost of selling 
and not by saving on materials or labor. 
We use the finest quality materials—and 
guarantee Riversides equal to tires sell- 
ing for $5 to $15 more. 


A 54 Year Old Guarantee 


Since 1872 Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has been dealing with the American pub- 
lic under an iron clad guarantee. We 
could not put our guarantee back of this 
tire unless exceptional quality was put 
into the tire. 

You cannot buy a tire with a better, 
older, more responsible name and guar- 
antee. So why pay more money? Why 
not save one-third on your tires, too? 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Makes Farm Life Easier 


You can do twice as much work just as 
easily as with a single-row cultivator, and 
cultivate more frequently—do that inten- 
sive cultivation which produces the big 
yields, by using a 


Rock Island Two-Row 
Cultivator 


You have complete control of the gangs 
—pivot the wheels with the pedals, pivot the 
wheels and also shift the gangs, or make this 
cultivator rigid for transportation. Gang 
equipment can be furnished for your field 
conditions. 


Sold by your local Rock Island Implement 
ealer. 


Free Book, “Making Farm Life Easier,” 
describes two-row cultivators that are time 
and labor savers—bigger profit producers. 
Write today for free book WF-24, 


| Rock Island Plow ( 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 








Don’t Pay 
* for 
4 Months 


So that you may see and 
use the one cream sepa- 
rator with the single 
bearing suspended self- 
balancing bowl, we will 
send an imported Bel- 


um Melotte Cream 
arator, any model, 





rect to your farm and you 
eye for »% for 4 
months. You may have a 
$0 Day Free Trial to con- 
vince yourself. 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
containing full de- 
seription of this wonderful 
our big offer. 
H. B. BABSON, U. 8. Mer. 4 
MELOTTE 843 W.19 thSt..Dent. {3-43 Chicago 
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COLSON'S PIG FORCEPS 
GET ’EM ALIVE! 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES on losing the pigs or 
your valuable sow. 


COLSON’S IMPROVED ~. FORCEPS 


105, LAMBS & PUPS rnd ma 


Keep Colson’s on hand for emergencies, Save one 
Dig, and you've saved many times the cost of for- 
ceps. €2.50 each at your dealers or order direct, 
giving us his name. 


THE A.G. COLSON CO., Dept. B 
1512 East 118th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LOVE 


PER BU. LOWER TODAY THAN LATER 
Act quickly, crop short, market advanc- 
ing. Buy your grass seed now. Our 
prices are sensationaily low. Have won- 
derful values in Guaranteed High Grade 
Feated inwe Grown, Cover. A> Sweet 
lover, mothy, a, Isike, - 
Parm and Garden Seeds. Buy Seeskdeom o.  Ho 
; tpere you big money on seeds. All Ayreon 
sold on 60 dave approval. Write for FREE SAMPL' 
pice d 182 page eatalog. Eastern order shipped 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 804 Clarinda, towa 














SEED CORN 


Weimples Yellow Dent and Silver King positively 
guaranteed. Prices and seed the best. 15 cts. in 
strmps gets samples, ear shelled samples Free and 


6. $. BOVEE, Elk Point, 8. D. 


iru Ae eee 
DOGS 

gy hell Collies and Shepherd pups, 

R. 








Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





fortunates who sold their labor for a term 
of years to pay their passage across the 
Atlantic. The punishment meted out to 
those who tried to escape their bargains 
was barbarous; yet some of them, ex- 
convicts and skilled at villainy, were able 
to pay back their masters in quite thoro 
fashion for whatever they suffered. 

My Scotch friend had not said two 
words to me since we started. It was 
dull work sitting down and counting the 
aches in one’s back as the wagon creaked 
along, so I began to talk, in the hope of 
getting him into conversation. Naturally, 
if foolishly, my words were of Philadel- 
phia, of the last play of the Southwark 
Theater, of hunting, of horse racing. 

To all of this, Urquhart said nothing 
but looked more dour than ever. It was 
only when I happened to mention that 
my father had spent his youth in Ulster 
that he even looked at me. 

“Your father was a dozen years or so 
ahead of me,’’ Urquhart hazarded. ‘‘Well, 
every lad of spirit leaves the country as 
soon as he gets old enough to make his 
way and saves enough to lay aside his 
passage money. Thousands have come 
and thousands more will come. This very 
road was thick with the wagons of Ulster 
folk last summer and will be in the sum- 
mer coming. 

“Yet some fools ask 
This is no playground, 
the towns down the valley 
by the savages. The ground 
clear; often we have no market 
mentioning for our grain and cattle. 
it is better than Ulster, 

“— tell you, lad, the 
over there in Ireland to 
rebels, and we've done it. If it had not 
been for us, time and again, there would 
not be an English soldier left alive in the 
island. And in spite of that, they treat 
us worse than the Papists themselves. We 
are dissenters and may not hold office, 
or serve on a jury, or do aught save pay 
our money to the Church of Ireland. And 
by trade laws they have wrecked our 
cattle growing, and our sheep growing 
and our weaving business. What is there 
to do for an Ulsterman but to migrate or 
starve, and lay his curse on the English 
as he goes?”’ 


they come. 
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English put us 
keep down the 


HIS surprising outburst was all I had 

out of him. After that, Urquhart sat 
silent except along late in the afternoon 
when we passed a heavy wagon drawn by 
three yoke of oxen. To the men who 
trudged along by their side, my com- 
panion cried a greeting and a question, 
The answer I did not catch, but it set 
Urquhart scowling. 

“He'd best stay here where he’s well 
off,’ the Scotchman said to me shortly. 

“Where is he bound for?” I asked. 

“Carolina and a mint of trouble,’”’ was 
the answer that woke me to a keen in- 
terest. 

“Why do you say that?’ IT put in, and 
added unthinkingly, “I am going that way 
myself.” 

Urquhart gave me a look. ‘You're ower 
fine for that work, I’m thinking,’’ he 
commented. “It’s a rough road and rough 
times at the end of it. You'll find a coun- 
try where a poor man may work for five 
years and have all of his gain taken away 
by taxes and fees for clerk and sheriff.” 

We came into Harris Ferry in late 
atfernoon. It had been agreed to stop 
here for the night and then go on. Car- 
lisle was as far as Steiner would take 
us and as far as Urquhart wanted to go. 
There I expected to buy a horse and go 
on by myself. 

When I entered the tavern door, I had 
my mind made up to a good night's rest 
and a leisurely journey the next day. The 
second after I desired nothing so much as 
to put distance between the Ferry and 
myself. 

Two men were inside 
landlord as I came to the door. 
my own name mentioned and 
back. 

“He has not passed thru 
landlord was saying positively. 

“Then we shall stay with you till he 
comes," the first man said, He was a 
total stranger to me. ‘‘We are old friends 
of his and bring him some good word 
from Philadelphia.” 

I beat a quick retreat. How I cursed 
Carnes for not sending me by the direct 
route. How now could I escape cap- 
ture? 

Steiner and my two fellow travelers 
were still in the yard by the wagon. Stein- 
er was bargaining for a cheaper rate for 
his team and Urquhart was making in- 
quiries about a place to sleep. I beck- 
oned the three to me, 

“T have unexpected news that makes it 
necessary for me to push on with all 
speed,’ I declared. ‘‘Your horses are in 
fair shape. How much will you take to go 
on tonight and try to make Carlisle?” 

The three looked at me in some aston- 
ishment. I was so excited my voice shook. 
Every second Il expected those two fellows 
within to wander out and catch sight of 
me. No doubt they had been given an 
accurate description of née, so that my 
change of name would do little good. 

Steiner began to protest that it could 
not be done, that his norses could not go 
farther. I broke in on him. 

‘“‘Name your price, man, name it!” 

But he would go mumbling on about the 
needlessness of such haste. Urquhart ap- 
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DrHess Stock Tonic 
he Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
It wll put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 


Feed it before freshing. 


It will relieve 


your brood sows of constipation, ali hogs 


of worms. 


It will put your young stock, 


calves and shoats, in fine condition for 


summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 


them strength and endurance. 


You can 


feel it on the lines. 
Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 


lambing time. 


25-lb. pail, $2.25; 100-lb. drum, $8.00 


Buy it by 
the pail 
More? 


(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay; 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks ~- for Hog Lice ~ for Health 








Give Your Horse A 
Good Collar 
NOXALL SATISFY 
and THEY FIT 


See your dealer 
J. B. SCHOTT MFG. CO. 
The NOXALL COLLAR People - Quincy, ti. 
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Get a “Longer Life” Battery and save 50% 
Will give you More Power, Greater Pep, Longer 
Life. Guaranteed. Absolutely dependable. You 
save this factory-to-user-way. Write for folder at 


once. No obligation. 
Font Longer Life Battery Co. 
Des Moines, towa. Dept. A 


Battery 8° 








Four Wheel Planter will pa 


FOUR WHEEL 
DLANTERS 


for itself in increased yield 


the first season. Used and recommended by Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, model farms, big canning 


\ | The Planter you have been waiting for. Gives a bigger 
stand, a better crop. On the average farm the Hayes 


The acknowledged leader 
tn the Corn Belt for more 
than forty years. 


companies and farmers everywhere. 


New Improvements 


The best planter made better. Hayes features and im- 
provements set a new standard of planting efficiency 
and ease of handling. See the new Hayes Four Wheel 
Planter before you buy. 

1. Tip over corn and cow pea seed boxes, instantly 
detachable. ‘ 
2. New check head, only two rollers, automatic wire 
release. 

3. Quick detachable runners. 

4. Self-aligning driving pawl mechanism eliminates 
broken pawls. 

5. Improved tongue adjustment, more convenient and 


Hayes 
Never Fail 
drop is absolutely 


Folder describing the 
new Hayes Four 
Wheel Planter in de- 
tail. Shows you why 
the Hayes Method as- 
sures bigger stands 
and better crops. 
Write for your copy 
and name of nearest 
dealer today. 








6. Stronger front and rear frames, assembly of 
whole planter simplified and refined. ; 
The basic principles of the earlier: 


SS Hayes Four Wheel models re- 
é SSS main unchanged — they 
a : SS were right from the 
—~ : : 
f, — ginning. 


accurate—never misses “S 

a hill. The Hayes Method 

puts the right number of 
ernels in each hill and covers 
them to a uniform depth. 


CALWA, ILLINOIS 





DEPT.807 807 6th STREET 
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red to stand with him. Strangely 
however, the redemptioner came 
“It’s easy money, friend,’’ said 


to my aid. 
to Steiner. “Go on and make 


the fellow 
him pay.” 

It occurred to me that he might have 
reasons for haste somewhat like mine. All 
the same, 1 welcomed his help. 

Finally Steiner named a price twice as 
pig as he probably hoped to get. I took 

out my purse at once and put the money 
nm his hand. The redemptioner’s eyes 
followed the purse as it went back to my 


pocket. 


yi GOT to our places with exasperat- 
\\ ing slowness, it seemed to me. As 
the team moved out, the door of the tav- 
ern flung open and I braced myself for 
the shout of “Halt!” It did not come. 
Only the landlord ran out and began to 
upbraid Steiner for not stopping. He an- 
ewered nothing at all, but drove on and 
presently the landlord ceased, looked after 
ys, shook his head and went back. No 
doubt he would tell the folks within of 
our odd behavior, The thought did not 
add to my comfort. 

There was more delay at the ferry, but 
finally we were put across, Steiner gave 
his team a feed as we were poled over, 
and we started out at rattling trot with- 
out a lost moment, as soon as we struck 
the Susquehanna’s farther shore. 

My spirits mounted as we got farther 
away from the Ferry. It seemed to me 
that I was free from all pursuit now, un- 
jess some unlucky guess should send the 
two men at the tavern posting after me. 

My companions naturally did not share 
that feeling. As it grew dark and it be- 
came clearer that there was no chance 
of coming any place near Carlisle that 
night, they became more and more surly. 
On toward night, Steiner pointed out a 
light ahead and said shortly: 

“That's where we stay tonight. 
kill my horses for any man.” 

I made no objection. Yet it was a poor 
place, nothing more than several log 
edbins linked together. A man came out, 
clad in buckskin and looking more like a 
hunter than an inn-keeper. I followed 
him into the main room and to the fire. 

“l should like a private room and sup- 
per brought to me,” I announced with a 
grand air. At the moment I was in fine 
feather and conceived that my headlong 
flight had something of brilliant planning 
about it. 

‘It might be done, sir.’’ The inn-keep- 
er was hesitant. 

“See that it is,’ said I, and put a coin 
in his hand. He looked hard at me, at it, 
and then went out. I heard him calling 
other members of the family. 

By the time the others came in, I was 
sitting in some ease in a little room next 
the kitchen. I judged it was the family 
bed-chamber, from certain garments left 
around. Yet it struck me as being vastly 
better than a place before the fire with 
the rest. 

Two tallow dips were brought in to 
light me, and presently my box. The sup- 
per followed. It was poorly cooked, but 
Iwas hungry. After supper, a boy came 
in to light a fire on the hearth and to 
bring me the drink I called for. 

It seemed to me it was a good time to 
think over my situation and make plans 
for the future. I was bold enough to be- 
Neve that there was no danger of my not 
reaching Carolina safely. But what was I 
to do there after the message was de- 
livered? 


I won't 


HE fire was very pleasant. I moved 

my chair over in front of it. My ideas 
blurred vaguely in my mind as_ the 
warmth took hold of me. Drowsily, I 
decided that perhaps I could think better 
if I took a little nap first. I dozed off in 
the chair. 

I awoke to darkness, 
of acute alarm. The fire 
dips burned into nothing, and, 
worse, I felt I] was not alone. 

As IT sat there shaking, there was a 
rustle behind me, Something touched my 
shoulder, I jumped up and tried to 
Scream, but a hand was clapped across 
My mouth and another rummaged swiftly 
thru my pockets. 

In a second I had twisted loose and run 
fo the door. The unknown man collided 
with me there. I heard an oath, felt a 
blow and was conscious of the tearing of 
cloth. I jumped back and the man ran 
free, 

It was a minute before Steiner and Ur- 
Quhart got to me. Even as they and the 
landlord crowded around me, I heard the 
thudding of horses’ hoofs outside. 

“He’s pone,” I cried. 

“Like enough,” admitted the Scotch- 
man. He was looking at me with some 
cCommiseration. 

No doubt I was a sorry sight. My shirt 
Was torn; blood dripped from the scratch 
the fellow's knife had made. My expres- 
Sion as I saw that my box was gone and 
as I felt the place in my pocket where 
my purse had been, no doubt showed 
Dlainly enough what had happened. 

‘ “It's that cursed redemptioner,” cried 
Steiner, who had dashed outdoors as soon 
48 he heard the horse galloping away. 
pe’ s taken my bay gelding and lit out.” 

sat down by the table, now lit by the 
Stub of one guttering candle, and put my 
head in my hands. The Scotchman had 
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Norturup. Kinc & Co's 


Alfalfa 


As a Hay and Pasture Crop 


it is the Bigg 


OR many years Northrup, King & Co. has 

been one of the largest handlers of high 
quality American Grown Alfalfa Seed of 
known origin. The reputation that we have 
established is due to four things: 


1. Our policy of handling only the hardy varieties 
adapted to climatic conditions throughout the 
Northwest. 


2. Our staff of trained field men who inspect the 
growing crops and select the choicest lots of seed. 


3. Our extensive equipment of modern cleaning and 
purifying machinery operated by experts. 

4. Our well equipped and up-to-date laboratory in 
charge of an experienced analyst of high reputa- 
tion. 

Be sure the words ‘“‘Northrup, King & Co.’s Seeds’’ and one 
of our Brands is printed on the bags you buy, and that one of 
our tags, showing germination, purity and where grown is 
attached. 

Your complete Alfalfa requirements can be satisfied by 
planting one or more of these varieties: 

Utah Northwestern Intermountain Grown 
Idaho Grown Montana Grown Dakota Grown 
Cossack Grimm 
Our Alfalfa Booklet Is Free 


Sold by Dealers over the Northwest 
NorRTHRUP Kinc & Co's 


SEEDS 


For Field, Pasture, Garden, Lawn 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO.,MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 


est Booster of 
the Cream and Stock Checks 
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For those who want 
the best. Unexcelled 
for purity, germination 
plumpness and color. 


ana 


Br 


The greatest value for 
@ reasonable price, of 
uniformly superior 
quality. 
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FUNK’S HIGH 
YIELDING SEED CORN 


Grown from Disease Free Seed 
High Germination 
Disease Free Seed Corn 
Our Specialty 
22,000 Acres in Funk Farms 
Reasonable Prices—Buy Early 


Write for catalog of Seed Corn and 40 
other kinds of Farm Seeds including W. 
Blossom Sweet Clover 87.00 per bushel. 
Bags extra, at 45c each. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
Bloomington, Dspt. W.F., Illinois 
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SEED CORN 


Write us about our fully guaranteed sure to grow 
seed corn. All leading varieties. Insure your 1926 
eorn crop right now. 

McGreer Bros.Seed Farm, Coburg, Iowa 


Big gee early maturity 
Seed Corn? Yellow Dent. Also White 
Picked before frost, kept by heat, high germination. 
Ear tested. Address Charles Roth, R. 2, Jesup, Is 














EXTRA FANCY 


Sorghum Seed 


FOR SYRUP PRODUCTION 
Indiana Amber, Honey Early, Honey 
Late, JapaneseSpangled Top—otherwise 
known as Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane. 

Highly propagated—Germination test guar- 


anteed 95%. Cane Sugar content 17 to 20%. 

Only 2) Ibs. plants an acre, Prices as follows: 
214 Ibs. $1.50 postpaid 10 Ibs. $4.00 postpaid 
5 Ibs. 2.50 postpaid 15 Ibs. 5.25 postpaid 





; Write for 
25 Ibs. $7.50 postpaid 
Cash or money order with order. RED INK 
American Syrup & Sorghum Co., Successors PRICE LIST 


Fort Scott Sorghum Co. _‘Fort Scott, Kansas 
Mfors. Famous Farmer Jones’ Sorghum Syrup 











ALSIKE 


For clover hay Alsike fe the 

economy crop this year. Costs 
less than Red Clover, goes 
twice as far. Makes a fine well 
flavored bay. Order early as 
price will advance. 


Iowa Shield Brand has always 


stood for quality seed. Not sold 
through dealers. Order direct, 


Write for Red Ink price list. 


THEIOW A SEEDco. 


East 4th and eso 


Des a la. 








Wwe Want Your frm,’ 


Ld 
Biggest in introducing our new 
Ever” inch RED GOLD Strawberry. 
. est berry and greatest 
profit maker we have ever 
grown. Write today for 
particulars and we will 
send ee a anes 








Inch co. 
BOX 21 GE, 1OWA 
eds n genuine CHAMPION EVERBEARING - STRaw- 








KRUG SEED CORN 
EAR TESTED 


Consistent yielder and winner in many 
yleld contests. 
testers to insure vigorous germination 
and disease free seed. 


J. 3. WEWLIN, 







Personally selected from 


GRIMES, (OWA 








JERRY plants mailed for 1 dollar if ordered from this advt. 
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The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 

E STANDARD in cheap, dependable 
power—an all-purpose engine—yet so 
simple and trouble-proof a boy can operate 

it. Over 100,000 in use all over the world. 
Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
GAS-OIL, DISTILLATE or GAS. 
ety tg Compictelyequrnped with wice nenete, 
and t) ing governor, 

is fi us magneto assures 

easy starting in any tempera- 


ture—s lormance in rain, snoworsleet. The 
perf ror 


most portent system of high tension ignition 
All Sizee—2 to 25 Horsepower. 
sh DOWN up fo 10 H-P. 
TERMS 
WITTE vatemmees y= 


1531 Witte Bi 
KANSAS CITY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS MADE FROM 
NEAREST OF THESE WARE- 
HOUSES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; 
RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, 
TEX.; LAREDO, TEX.; DENVER, 
COLO.; BILLINGS, MONT.; SPO- 
KANE, WASH.; NEW YORK, N. 
Y.; ALBANY, N. Y.; BANGOR, ME. 

















The 
HARNESS 


Boyt Made Harness 
at a Thrifty Price 
THE farmer who wants Boyt workman- 


ship, but would rather invest 
Money in the harness, should see the 
nm Harness. It is made of the finest 
selected No. | leather. Has a 
134 inch trace. Nickel rust- 
roof hardware in forty places. 
lid brass roller bearings that 
reduce friction wear, in thirty- 
eight places. It is a big strong 
harness that will outwear other 
harness that sells for more money. At 
.50 you can depend on the Sam- 
son for full dollar-for-dollar value. It 
is made by Boyt in the same factory 
where famous Boyt Harness is 


* ‘THE BOYT COMPANY 
218 Court Ave.,Des Moises,le, 


tt th) Coy 
1 manera iar free book oH 


for the ctarefal srnese . 
copy atlence, without obligation, to 
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GOOD FARMING PA 
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gat mates The WESTERN, 3 ma 
alloftbis, It bas proven 't to thousands, It 
as deep as plowed. leaves a loose mulch on top. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





nothing for me but a word of cold com- 
fort. 

“Ye should have stayed with the rest 
of us,”” he admonished me. ‘It doesn’t 
pay to play the fine gentleman on the 
road to Carolina.” 

(Continued next week) 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ORGAN. 
IZATIONS SHOW CONTINUED 
GROWTH 


There are now more than 12,000 active 
organizationS in the 
Agri- 


farmers’ business 
United States, the 
culture estimates, on the 
cent survey. This number is more than 
twice that in 1915, when the first nation- 


Department of 


basis of a re- 


wide survey of co-operative associations 


was made by the department. 

The 
farm products, buying farm ‘supplies, op- 
erating creameries, cheese factories, can- 
ring plants, grain elevators, stockyards, 
warehouses or rendering some one or more 
of the essential services connected with 
the conduct of farmers’ enterprises. The 
figures do not include farmers’ co-opera- 
tive banks, credit 
surance companies. 

Fifty-four of the associations listed are 
federations with local units, 49 are sales 
agencies operating in central markets, 35 
are bargaining associations and 98 are 
large-scale organizations of the central- 
ized type Of the total number of asso- 
ciations listed by the department, 3,325 
are primarfly engaged in marketing 
grain, 2,197 handle dairy products, 1,770 
ship livestock, 1,250 market fruits and 
vegetables, 121 perform various funcfions 
in the marketing of cotton, 91 in market- 
ing wool, 71 in marketing poultry or poul- 
try products, and 24 in marketing to- 
bacco. 

More than 70 per cent of all the 
ciations are in the twelve north-central 
states. Approximately 6 per cent are in 
the three Pacific coast states and less 
than 3 per cent in the six New Eneland 
States. The largest number of associa- 
tions reporting from any one state is 1,383 
from Minnesota. Iowa is credited with 
1,094 associations; Wisconsin, 1,092, and 
Illinois 822. Missouri has 537 associations; 
Nebraska, 488; Kansas, 466; California, 
350, and New York, 286. 

The grain marketing associations are 
largely in the twelve north-central states, 
as are also the greater number of the live- 
stock shipping associations. The organ- 
izations engaged in = marketing dairy 
products are scattered thru the country, 
with a fair percentage of the total num- 
ber in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


associations include those selling 


associations, nor in- 


asso 


TREAT SEED OATS FOR SMUT 

Iowa farmers are overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to prevent considerable loss from 
the oat disease known as smut by neg- 
Jecting to treat their oats before 
sowing, says M. H. Barns, plant 
extension specialist of lowa State College. 
According to Mr. Burns, the loss to Iowa 
farmers caused by smut last year amount- 
ed to approximately $4,000,000. 

This loss from smut can easily be pre 
vented by seed treatment. Lefore treating 
the seed, however, it should be put thru a 
fanning mill to remove blighted kernels, 
spore balls, dirt and weed seed. It may then 
be treated to kill the smut spores 

For seed treatment use a solution com- 
posed of one pint of formalin in ten gal- 
lons of water. This is sufficient to treat 
eighty bushels of grain. The solution 
should be sprinkled over the grain and the 
grain stirred thoroly so that all of it will 
be dampened. When all of the grain has 
been thoroly stirred and dampened, _ it 
should be covered with burlap for two 
hours. The treatment is most effective 
if made just before the grain is seeded 

Oat smut lives over winter in the spore 
stage. When the seed is planted in the 
spring, the spore clings to the seed and 
develops with the new plant. As the ker- 
nels form, the smut causes a premature 
ripening of the head and a replacement of 
the oat kernel with a smut ball which 
lowers the yield and quality of the oats to 
@ great extent. 


seed 


disease 


CROP BOARD CHANGES RELEASE 
DATES 

Acreage estimates for spring wheat, 
barley, oats and other crops except cotton 
will be issued July 10 this year, instead of 
June 9, as heretofore, the United States 
Crop Reporting Board recently announced, 

“Issuance of the acreage estimates in 
July instead of June,” the board said, 
“has been arranged with a view to elim- 
inating acreage revisions later in the 
year, except in the case of abandonment. 
An extensive acreage survey will be made 
in June, thru the rural mail carriers, Here- 
tofore, this survey has been made thru 
the carriers in October, the results being 
used in December acreage revisions.” 

The board plans to distribute one mil- 
lion card questionnaires among farmers 
in connection with the June survey, which 
should yield a large number of reports 
upon which to base its acreage estimates. 
The survey will be supplemented by data 
obtained with mechanical crop meters, 
which were used widely for the first time 
in 1925, and the use of which this year 
will indicate changes in crop areas. : 
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¢ Alberta, moved from the 

nited States to Canada to 
try his fortune on the Cana- 
dian Prairies. 

His father had been a farmer 
in Czecho-Slovakia, but the 
son, arriving in New York at 
the age of 15, thought he could 
make his fortune in a city. 

After 20 years of ups and 
downs he moved to Alberta, 
where he got 160 acres of land 
as a free homestead. His cap- 
ital was then $6 in cash, a 
team of oxen, a stone boat, a 
dog, a gun, 13 bushels of seed 
wheat and a plucky, stout- 
hearted wife. 

The first crop was sown by 
hand and threshed by flail. 


Mr. Hajek Says 


“We raised some very good 
crops, for the Canadian soil is 
wonderfully fertile. One of 
our best yields was 53 bushels 
of wheat per acre and 75 
bushels of oats. 

“In our start and struggle 
‘we were the happiest couple 
on earth. From our hills we 
could see far into the sur- 
rounding world, which was all 
like our own. Of course, there 
was no near friend, but also 
no evil. I, and my plucky 
wife, always together in every 
struggle or pleasure, were of- 
ten crossing the prairie like 
two happy children. 

“When we fulfilled our 
homestead duty, I got a patent 
on the land, and borrowed 
$700 for seven years. We 
repaid this loan in five years. 


J HAJEK, now of Kinsella, 
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I bought all necessary imple- 
ments, and from then on we 
were winners, farming prac- 
tically and successfully. 

“The oxen were sold and I 
bought a good team of horses. 
Also a little herd of our own 
cattle was soon seen on the 
prairie. We found mixed farm- 
ing the best. 

“That Canada is a country 
of a great future is proved by 
her progress. More settlers 
would improve this hopeful 
country. If these few lines 
reach their mission among my 
former fellow-countrymen in 
the United States and all 
others who want a fresh start, 
and are willing to work, then 


-my gratitude to Canada will 


be partly manifested.” 
* * * %* + 

You can do as well as Mr. 
Hajek did. The opportunity 
has not been exhausted. Mil- 
lions of acres of virgin land 
are still available. Homesteads 
are yours if you do not object 
to going back, some distance 
from railroads. First-class 
land may be bought near to 
railroads and markets for $15 
to $20 an acre. 

You will find markets, stores, 
schools, churches, in every 
community. Rural mail deliv- 
ery, the telephone and radio 
will keep you in touch with 
the rest of the world. 


If You Want 


Illustrated literature, maps, 
and information about railroad 
rates, write today to the Cana- 
dian Government Agent in 
your district. 





RR AHTRUEH! btres 


and send it, 
kind of farm 


below: 
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Clip this advertisement from “Wallace’s Farmer” 
along 
you would like to get 
to the nearest Canadian Government Agent listed 


letter describing the 
in Canada, 


with a 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 
(D-19), 2025 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


A.E.PILKIE, 


(D-19), 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
C.J. BROUGHTON, 
(D-19), 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Your alfalfa needs a Kovar Digger. 
Use it both as a cultivator and quack 
grass eradicator. Prepare your seed 
bed for grain and corn and do your 
summer fallowing. A Kovar Digger 
will remove any weed and thoroughly 
cultivate. 

Made in horse and tractor sizes. 
Write for folder and prices. 


; Owatonna 
Jos-J-Kovar Co. Vann 









































What paint will you ‘use this spring? 








Veterinary 


| ANY house-owners today worn and shabby, cover them 
re. LY will answer that question now with Dutch Boy white-lead 
| ey od ANOTHER CAUSE OF BLOODY by saying, “Paint made of paint. It is reasonable in price. 











MILK Dutch Boy white-lead and pure Only 100 pounds of Dutch Boy 


A subscriber writes: linseed oil.’”” Why? white-lead is required to make 
“T would like your opinion on the cause e e . 
and advice on the remedy for a cow giv- Dutch Boy white-lead is pure seven gallons of pure lead paint. 


ing bloody milk. The first year she fresh- white-lead, corroded from : 
ened (this was last year), I overfed her. the The real economy, however, in 


Better Light Then I cut down the feed and she was metal, lead. It makes an all-lead using this paint begins after you 
all right. She freshened in February and aint which resists th : 
wag apparently all right. In the spring P the attacks buy it. Dutch Boy white-lead 


For Your Farm the pasture got so short that I turned of the weather. It insures you paint gives asmooth, even filmthat 
the cows on a piece of meadow, and they again 7 in- : ay 

Better light all through gave a full flow of milk. The result to gainst loss from decay It in 18 tough, durable, elastic—a film 
your house will give you the this cow, however, was that she com- creases the value of your farm. that does not crack or scale. It 


bright, cheerful rooms which menced to give bloody milk again.” 143 . 
ne ee ae I doubt if the trouble you describe Is , If your farm buildings are be enables you to save the cost of 
Alors due to the feed. It is more likely due to ginning to look a bit weather- repairs you would have to make 
. pressure and manipulation at milking. : 
Excellent light for reading Some cows are particularly tender in the A tim, Soames o later oa unpainted and 
and sewing—safe light in the udder, the tissue of which easily breaks d we deteriorating property. It length- 


: down. In some such cases the situation E eer, . : 
vat) — ee can be cured by milking very gently. If Pi ie os the period between repaint- 
Sudaing al duaear~dh thee the milking is done by pressure high up \ ings. And each succeeding year 
on the udder, bleeding is pretty sure to # Pe : 
comforts, always ready at the aioe, Ue 364 dan ee tele, we We — ™ the appearance and the condi- 
touch of a button, are yours know of no way to overcome the diffi- P Pog B e tion of the house painted with 


with a Fuller & Johnson culty. F : 
Power and Light plant. white-lead make evident the su- 
/ pinhead ‘ 

riority of r A 

These plants are built by CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN i? Dg 4 a > y a olen — 
makers of individual lighting CATTLE fe”. % Ra. Decorating the Home” is a 
as saa ieee omen An Towa subscriber writes: 2: i. ae new free booklet illustrated in 

> One “We have a fine herd of Jersey cows, eee me : . 
nected type, designed to give A little over a year ago some of them ™ ‘ man color which suggests decorative 
the — a life-prolonging lost their calves at about seven months, & 3% ake att treatments for exteriors and in- 

tapering charge. and we have had trouble again this year. 5 be : : 
It is following up in ofir young stock. The "Rae? f y teriors. It will be sent you, along 
Write for complete information two-year-olds are losing their calves the \ ie with a booklet which gives direc- 
same way. Can you tell us anything that “ en: ; * . . 
can be done to prevent it and clean up ‘~ gt Ns oii Reptincates ile tions for painting wood, plaster, 
the herd?’ eA i metal and masonry, if you write 
No doubt your cows have contagious , 4 ‘ 5 pe an 

abortion. There is no medicinal cure for our nearest branch. 
this. The after-effects can be treated Prd, | 
surgically by a competent veterinarian Pg, Y NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
and many animals will be successful 4 iin. ; 4 New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
breeders again. Careful disposal of the te ‘ Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 
aborted calves and membranes, preferably e. { , West 18th Street ; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
by burying, is essential to prevent the Avenue; Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue; 
spread of the disease. Stalls where abor- St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
tions occur should be disinfected and the 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
aborting cows should be isolated from the a ety tery of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave- 
herd until all discharge ceases, and they nue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 


should not be rebred for three or four 437 Chestnut Street. 
months. 





FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Spectalists—Exstablished 1840 
336firwit Street Madison, Wis, 


OBSTRUCTED TEAT i : a. 
FULLER & JOHNSON An Towa subscriber writes: pe ae You will see the figure of the Dutch Boy Painter on every 


POWER A LIGHT “T have a cow that had a teat stepped a “ keg of Dutch Boy white-lead. It guarantees a product of 
on. That mashed the end so that it is é ‘ “« sgh the highest quality. In addition to white-lead, there are 
very difficult to get a flow of milk out of ‘ie . 7” ee ow also made under this trademark: red-lead, solder, babbite 
it. I have to use a tube. But then it is i ald . metals, and flatting oil for use with white-lead in painting 
healed over when I milk again, so it is . a 

closed again. Is there some method of 


healing this so it will remain open?” e 

You will probably have to leave the tube D t h B O W h t I d 
in your cow’s teat all the time until heal- u Cc y 1 e ad e a 
ing has occurred. This, of course, will 
result in draining that quarter of the e 
udder, but probably will have to be done Makes an All-Lead Paint 
before the condition heals. Remove the 
tube once daily for cleaning, washing it 
in some mild antiseptic such as one per 
cent lysol. 


‘Rust Cannot Start Po eee? ——— A Profitable Barn 


so long as wire is ‘We have some hogs on feed, and occa- 
. protected with zinc sionally one takes the thumps and dies. The real cost of a barn 
ben tap ay aly one tencemtal We have dissected one and found no depends not only on the 
aint to your buildings—you know fr a4, ne"? ar near res ‘ai ‘ 
experience that it requires at least two traces of Pena r prong = the intes warn . you _ A ~ 
coats to give you protection against tract. Neither did we find any worms to what you gt ac 
early decay. speak of.” the way of increased re- 
That same thing holds true in protecting Thumps in hogs may be due to intes- turns from your live- 
fence wire. A zinc coating applied by tinal worms or lung worms, indigestion stock. Owners of Red- 
the ordinary galvanizing method cannot or pneumonia. The treatment depends field Tex-Tile Barns tell 


te z é long as , 
— a dorver Rage Ba dn Ee upon the cause. Laxative feed such as oil us that their first cost 


Keystone ‘‘Galvannealed’’ process. The meal is often beneficial. was not only surpris- 
new RED STRAND fence lasts man ingly low, but was also 
years ae ae SS : ply Enuc ee AE their last. A Redfield 
more zinc to the wire than the ordinary barn is warmer, drier, 
galvanizing method. In addition to the WHITE SCOURS eaanes and more sani- 
extra heavy zinc protection, we use cop- F > & un- 
per in our steel, which in itself means An Iowa subscriber writes: ne legge ns = 
many years of extra service, even after “Last spring I lost a few young calves gy ee node MB 

the zinc protection is gone. with white scours. What is the best : 


Galvannéaled method for disinfecting dams for this dis- 
é é against and A Redfield Tex-Tile Barn is handsome in appearance, yet never 
_ pain oe es a ae needs painting. It lasts as long as the farm on which it stands. 
Deal Fence ‘ . ll oe td lure for disinfection It makes for healthier livestock. Because it is dry L~ com- 
Let us tell Il about thi <a i onnmeniad Cle an out all fortable and conte eee oe oe ST ae at eae 

bento cal ttc iran em cee Bs spate sobs ‘ : o- while more goes into increase 
longer lasting fence. You'll loose litter, scraping all manure from 


Always want toread about the ““Of- sides and wall. Spray thoroly with a stan- 
look for the “ried te Mae dard disinfectant, preferably compound % ; a D F| E {Dp E a 
R recognizedexperts. Then, — — one ~_-> — oe al z 4 
oiling water. o yalls are " 
Conties s eorte moi cana scrub with a brush. When walls Redfield Tex-Tile nae been: selected for many iments an 
mtented process, copper- ee Saas SR eer ee Pee — wee ee ual see ae ‘value make it an outstanding 
PE eal ‘and important wash. Beck of sah Rod: building material. In addition, Redfield has a service depart- 
construction points. “ orien many ment in charge of trained men, to help users of Redfield Tex- 


These two cape ee perience of 
i ’s C i ears. © for o Wi aj r ams. As ilding material 
together with Ropp’s Calculator, which years, Writ for our Tile with their building problems Ask your bu 
answers 75,000 farm questions, will be DIPPING SHEEP ne ueeintcer- dealer or write us for illustrated catalog. 


& ested in a silo 
Sent free to landowners. An Iowa subscriber writes: Redfield Brick yy Tile Co. meadua tow 
Write for them NOW! “What should a person use for dipping — ee eee 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. sheep for ticks?” pe ; s : = | REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
4 For dipping sheep for ticks, use any 0 a -_ - Box 2, Redfield, Iowa. 
3859 Industrial St., Feeria, Hiineis the standard dips in the solution recom - ri f & | Please send me full information regarding Tex-Tile. 
P | mended on the container. It is impossible fice -, | lam | po [ ) 8te 
-k | to recommend the strength for different 4 ~ =< Barn { } Poultry House 
P+ | dips, as they vary in density. It usually | { ] Hog House { } Crib or Granary 
m~t | requires a second dip in from twelve to Successful hog raisers have learned that in a Red- 
fi 


§ i ic ate rex. ) ly f is saf 
b sixteen days to kill the ticks that hatch eld Tox Tile hos hoqse early farrowing is safe 


—~ i! trom the eggs, as the eggs are not de- ] Address 
stroyed by the dip. ed 




















































































































Please mention this paper when writing. 
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/-MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 153 per cent of pre-war and $4 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











LEVEL 


| 
| 
} 


GENERAL PRICE 


1 


». is of last yr. | 


j 
| 
| 
| 





' Percentage 
present price 
> is of pre-war 
Percentage 
! present price 





Fisher's index number .. y 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle r 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 





HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ge, 
Light hogs 
Pigs 
Sows, 





rough btees t 
SHEEP—At Chicago 








WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 15 
Light cow hides, at Chicago! | 
GRAIN 





At Chicago— 
No. 2 mixed 
10. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No .1 northernr 
On tewa Farms— 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 118) 86 

Oll meal, a tMilwaukee 

Bran, at Kansas City .... 

Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 129) 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 135, 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

Butter, at Chicago | 

Clover seed, at Toledo 

Timothy seed, at Chicago....! 

Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at Chicago ........ 121 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago _ 


orl 














Corn— 
May 
July 
September 
Oats— 
May 
July 
September 
Wheat-— 
May 


148! 
...| 146 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Connellsville 86) 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 158 
Copper, at New York | 86 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 184 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards} 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B. (finish)....'¢ 
Cement 





FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February 101 
at New York 127 
Industrial stocks .... 2 111 
Railroad stocks 111 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 286 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
. hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND-—lIowa land is Approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $11.14 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$11.94. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending Febru- 
ary 27, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 106 per cent, grain 88 per 
cent, livestock 89 per cent, lumber 110 
per cent, ore 131 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

week 

chee?, 

eggs, 


Butter, creamery extras, last 
42%c, week before 48¢; cheddar 
last week 21%c, week before 22c; 
fresh firsts, last week 26%c, week before 
26c; ducks, last week 32'%c, week before 
32%4c; fat hens, last week 274%4c, week be- 
fore 27\%4c, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.38, week be- 
fore $16.48. Chicago—Last week $14.70, 
week before $14.70. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











| Kansas City | 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week voael Meee O20 
Week before 7.25) 8.3 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last 
Week 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before ......... 


HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week 111.75/11.98!12.10 
Week before 111.62]12.30]12.10 
Medium (200-250 
Last week 2.60/12.68/12.85 
Week 12.20]12.75/ 12.65 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— 
Last week 
Week cereaan ese ait 
Light lights (180-150 Ibs.)| 
Last week 118.05}1% 
Week ‘ 12.62)13. 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— | 
Last week | 
Week 
Pigs (150 Ibs. 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Stock pigs 
Last week 
Week before 








10.65/11.38/10.75 
neat motes 10.80 


| 9.21/10.081 
9.40)10,12| 


9.24 





week 
before 





| 


10.62)10.80/ 10.75 
10.38! 10.82 10.68 
down) | | | 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | | | 
Last week | 9.88/10.50'11.00 
Week before ! 9.88/10.75/10.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week | .25) 7.00 
Week before .25| 6.75 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | | 
Last week 
Week before 2.38113.50] 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





12.38/135.50) 

















Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, No. 

Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 2— 
Last week .50/18.50) 
Week before .50}18.50 

Oat straw— 

Last week 
Week before 











' 
9.50!22.75 
50) 22.75 
-50}20.50 
.50/20.50 





| 


Kansas City 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oats 
Last 
Week 

Barley 
Last 
Week 

Rye— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1 
Week before 


week .... 
before 


week 
before 

















EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS . 

Exports of lard for the first week jp | 
March were 13,618,000 pounds, as com. | 
pared with 16,797,000 pounds the week be. 
fore and 8,949,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the first 
week in March were 9,105,000 pounds, gg 
compared with 9,151,000 pounds the week 
before and 13,579,000 pounds for the Same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Price 


Hog prices are 100 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 90 per 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep 
and 88 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past elght weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tTHOGS 





: 





Receipts at 
Chicago 

Receipts at 
other mkts. 





January 15 to 21 

January 22 to 18 

January 29 to Feb. 

February 5 to 

February 12 to 

February 19 to 

February 26 to Mareh 4..] 

March 6 to 103} 
tCATTLE 

January 15 to 2 

January 22 to 28 

January 29 to F 

February 5 to 

February 12 to 19 

February 19 to 25 

February 26 to March 4..| 

March 5 to | 


oo 
a0 








n3-290 00 
aoe 


~1 











*“SHEEP 





January 15 to 21 
January 22 to 28 
January 29 to Feb. 
February to 
February 1 
February 1 
February 26 to 





5 
9 
9 





Des Moines* 











Last week.... 28.00 
Week before.. 28.00) 
Shorts— 
Last week... 
Week before., 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Oil meal (o.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....|i 
Week before. ./35.2 
Tankage— 
Last 


Bran— | 


34.00 
34.00 


29.00 
29.00 








65.00)..... 
65.00 


70.00/65.00 
70.00/65.00 


Last WE oy 
_ Week , before. tlesseelerseclerseeleeees 134.60 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





Gluten— 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Present 


price 
| Per cent of 


| Par value 
| par 


| 
| 
| 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week ......% $4.867 
Week before | 5% 
French frane 
Last week 


'$4.861 
| 4.859 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954. 
but callable in 1934, were quoted tase 
week at $1.038%%. Since these bonds are 414 
per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.30 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.30 to 4.85 per cent. 

CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 

Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 47e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 19.3c. lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 53\4c, 
wheat $1.48%4. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
March were 2,411,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,488,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,009,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the first 
week in March were 407,000 bushels, as 
compared with 97,000 bushels the week 
before and 122.000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of oats for the 
first week in March were 365.000 bushels, 
as compared with 304,000 bushels the week 
before and 492,000 bushels for the same 
week last year, 


oats 321lce, 








March 5— tol 





January 15 to 21 
January 22 to 28 
January 29 to Feb. 
February 5 to 11 
February 12 to 19 3] 118] 
February 19 to 25 103 
February 26 to March 4.. 131 
Mareh 5 to 11 : 122} 8 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
t+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are fcr fat beef steers. 








FARM RADIO MAKING RAPID 
GROWTH 

There are nearly one million radio sets 
on farms in the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates in a re- 
port on the growth of farm radio during 
the past five years. In some states, the 
department says, there are radio sets on 
25 to 40 per cent of all farms. Estimates 
made by the department in 1923 showed 
145.000 sets in use on farms at that time; 
365,000 sets in 1924, and 553,000 sets early 
in 1926. 

An «authentic list of broadcasting sta- 
tions the country over that broadcast 
market and crop reports has been pre- 
pared by the department for free distribu- 
tion. Requests for the list should be 
mailed to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C, 








True economy ts based 
on deriving maximum 
returns from a minimum 
investment. There 1s no 
econoniy in risking crop 
failure in order to suve 
a few dollars on your 
seeds. Haley-Nevley’s 
SELECTED BRAND 
SEEDS cost more to pro 
duce than ‘cheap’’sceds. 
and thereby represent 
true economy. These are 
northern grown avede. 
and will grow in this 
climate. Our PRAIRIE 
BRAND, somewhat low- 
er in price, are preferred 
by many to the so-called 
“firet grade” secds of- 
fered by others. 


Your nearest dealer bas 
Haley-Neeley Seeds or 
can get them for you 
without delay — AS 
HIM. 


Todd & Kraft Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Associated with 
HALEY-NEELEY CO. 
Sioux City, la. Sioux Falls, S. D. 





WHOLESALE ONLY 





ARMER,. 





19, 1986 
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he first 


le Same 


90 per 
r sheep 


. a8 to 
for Te- 
‘evailed 
weeks, 
on-year 
k, thug 


a 

dl 
| 2 
2| =a 
5} 08 
14! 109 
18 | 10 
30) 118 
32] 110 
7; 106 
38! 104 
15! 104 
4] 100 
3) 
9) 4 
7! 95 
10} 95 
0! gp 
5} 92 


9) 8 VERY man loves good 
~ tools and knows that it 


0) s is hard to do good work 
a " with poor ones. It is easy to 
8] 88 get fooled in quality. A finely 
Hl 1 finished chisel that looks like 
18 good steel may be so soft or 
Ol 108 brittle as to be useless. Your 
13 “Farm Service’? Hardware 
+ Man isatoolman. He knows 
{i the kinds to buy to get depend- 
21 8 able quality without excessive 
ae cost. Sometimes when you 
ore. pay him two or three cents 
= more for a hammer, bit, or 
some other article, you are 
nh buying two or three times the 
a re value in quality. 
during 
8, the At a “Farm Service’? Hardware 
ar Store you have the advantage of 
howed seeing, hefting and handling before 
Boe you buy. You take no chances. 
: You will need extra pliers, wrenches 
x Sta- and other things badly some day 
— next summer in the height of your 
tribu- working season. Better get them 
‘° a: now and not take a chance of losing 
f Age a half day for want of a screw driver 
é at your busiest time. Remember 
——= we sell only dependable tools, and 


invite you to come in, look over our 
stock, and let us help you select the 


1 best for your purpose. 






























JOS H- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway .Crabapple says: 
“When a fat woman steps on a 
scale she always experiences a 
sinking feeling.’’ 

















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR PEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


wine” 








Contest closes March 23, so send your 
posteard right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


SHE MEANT ALL RIGHT 

A woman was being shown over a fox 
ranch. 

After gazing admiringly at a fine young 
specimen she asked her guide: “Just how 
many times can a fox be skinned for its 
fur?” 

“Only three times, madam,’ the man 
replied soberly. ‘Any oftener than that 
would ruin its te — * 

SHE KNEW 

The visitor was chatting with little Dor- 
othy. ‘And what will you do, dear, when 
you're as big as your mother?” she in- 
quired, 

“Diet,” said Dorothy. 


CAUSE FOR MURDER 

“Will you have something to drink?" 

“With pleasure,” replied the photog- 
rapher's customer. 

When the photo was taken the sitter 
asked, “But what about that little invita- 
tion?” 

“Oh, sir, this is just a trade ruse of 
mine to give a natural and interested ex- 
pression to the face,’’ replied the knight 
of the camera. 

WISE AT LAST 

An old man was leading two lively 
calves out to pasture in the morning. 
When he came to the field he tied one 
of the calves to one of his boot straps 
and the other to the opposite boot strap 
while he opened the rickety gate. The 
calves proceeded to run away. When he 
was picked up much the worse for wear 
his wife asked him: 

“Didn't you know any better than to 
do a foolish trick like that?’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “T hadn’t been 
dragged four rods before I saw my mis- 


take.” 


KNEW HOW TO DO IT 
A barber reported to work two hours 
late. 
“What’s the big idea?’ demanded the 
boss 
“I'm sorry,” replied the barber, ‘‘but 
while IT was shaving, I talked myself into 
a shampoo, haircut and massage.” 
SOMEBODY FOOLED 
Casey: “Ye’re a har’rd worker, Dooley. 
How many hods o’ that morther have yez 
carried up that laddher th’ day?” 
Dooley: “Whist, man—I'm foolin the 
hoss; I’ve carried this same hodful up an’ 
down all day, an he thinks I’m wor- 
rukin'!” 


The bride was telling her friends that 
Uncle George had promised to furnish her 
kitchen with all necessary equipment—a 
surprise because Uncle George was noto- 
riously close.” Just as she had finished 
dilating on his unexpected generosity, a 
small box arrived. Upon opening it she 
found a can opener to which was attached 
a card reading: “I am sure this will be 
all the equipment you will find necessary 
in your kitchen.—Uncle George.” 

Sonny: ‘“Mama, come here quick!” 

Mother: “I can’t; I'm busy.. What do 
you want?” 

Sonny: “Nothing; but grandpa and I 











were playing prize fight, and I can’t bring 
him to.” 




















Does “Hog Raising” 


bring you 


Good Profits? 


Budget your farm profits. Don’t let any part of 
them be idle. See that they are earning interest 
for you. 


eo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
AND ADVICE 


Iowa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 
stands ready to serve you, aiding you with 
constructive advice or supplying you with 
listings on 


Sound, Substantial 


BONDS 


Thirty-five years without a loss to any investor is the record 
of Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. Write us your investment desires 
and problems. We are glad to serve you. 

Municipal Bonds First Mortgage Bonds 


Sound Corporation Securities 
INCLUDING LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRIAL 


Send for Full List of Current 
Bond Offerings 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


BECHTEL BUILDING 
Davenport, lowa 


First lowa Trust Building Grand Opera House Building 
BURLINGTON, IOWA DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Equitable Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


AVAILABLE NOW!——, 


Gold Notes 
Iowa Southern Utilities Company 
We have numerous issues of 
Iowa School Bonds 

















IOWA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BOND HOUSE 
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Insertions 
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| 


esseeeceees| 240 | 4.80 | 0 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 

accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND “COMPANIES 


a : 
BONDS of ~ responsible “communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & & Co., Des Moines, 
WE OFFER reliable investment service 
and information to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. James A. Cummins & Co., Equit- 
able lowa, 








Bidg., Des Moines, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 


FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
arents. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, | Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


OPPORTUNITIES in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- 
gure him a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands are reasonable in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your ‘service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
Months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated 
folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 910 Railway Exchange. Chicago. 











-Our Readers Market. Se 


Look for what you need 





Sell what you wish through these columns | 


RATE Be PER WORD 222, NAME, AND ADDREss 


each initial or fall Sumber te apt sy ae 
evcharee lero . a misimum of twenty 


efeiig igaanics eaten ae 





words. Remittance must 











FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


GUERNSEYS 








we + Lake Oi OD 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Farm lands from $10 
an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, ~hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversification; 
healthful and pleasant climate; good dairy 
country. See it for yourself; homeseek- 
P For free map, descriptive cir- 
3; and all information, write to South 
Dakota Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion 101, Pierre, 8S. D. 


WISCONSIN 
cut-over land; silt 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Kasy 
terms, Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





loam; 
grav- 


HARDWOOD 


ds FARMS _WANTED 

WANT to hear 
for sale, F. 

Salina, Kan, 


Ceeeeeees 
from owner of good farm 
Camp, 134 N. EHKighth St., 


_MISCELLANEOUS 


is ACRES, four cows, two 

two mares, poultry, tools; income last 
year, 80 miles town, prosperous 
section, ied farming; 60 acres till- 
able; 500 apple, 275 peach trees, acre ber- 
ries; good frame house, barn, spring wa- 
ter; all $3,700; part cash; possession now; 
splendid value. Free revised catalog Mis- 
souri and Arkansas farm bargains, United 
Farm Agency, 114 WD, West Tenth St., 
Kansas City, Mo, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTHD—A man with car to represent 
Wallaces’ Farmer in southern Iowa. In- 

teresting salary and steady work. Write, 

Wallacgs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


AGFNTS WANTED 
SELL guaranteed paint to home owners; 

freight prepaid; big pay; no investment; 
experience unnecessary; exclusive terri- 
tory; nationally known company. We de-, 
Mver and col'ect. Box 4027, Station ‘A,” 
Kansi as City, Mo. 
AGENTS—Our new household 

device washes and_ dries 
sweeps, Po walls, scrubs, mops. 
less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., 
field, lowa. 
“MITIENLICE-KILLER” roost is a great 
thing for the poultry raiser. All that the 
name implies. Absolutely guaranteed. We 
want agents all or part time. Voss Wood 
Shop, Exira, Iowa. 


heifers, , bull, 











cleaning 
windows, 
Costs 
Write 
Fair- 








1OWA 

FOR SALE—One of the easiest worked 

and best corn and hog farms in Iowa. 
Write me about it. J. F. Gay, Laporte 
City, Towa. 
FARM for sale; 

soil with clay 
ments and fences. 
ford, Cedar Falls, _Iowa, R. _ D. No. 5. 
WIDOW wishes to sell 120-acre low: 

farm. Write, Box 218, Watertown, S. 


MINNESOTA 
a 
FOR SALE—160-acre stock and 
farm in corn belt of southeastern 
nesota; good buildings, silo, large 
house; abundant supply of good water; 
one mile from school, three miles to 
town; $125 acre. Mrs. Emma B. Horn, 
Administratrix, Plainview, Minn. 


IMPROVED farm, fully equipped | for 
dairying, general farming; 95 per cent 
tillable; level black soil, clay subsoil; good 
markets, schools, churches; especially 
easy terms; tenant farmers can become 
owners. D. S. B. Johnston Land Co., 819 
Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


— a ee 


FOR SALE—AIl! kinds of farms. Direct 
from owners. Call or write your wants. 
J. F. De Long, Lamberton, Minn. 
__ MISSISSIPPI 
FOR SALE 340 acres good 
two miles from Brookhaven; suitable for 
dairying or general farming; plows now 
running for cotton and corn planting. Fur- 
ther information furished on _ request. 
<a Enochs, P. O. Box 464, Brookhaven, 
Ss. 








sixty acres of good black 
subsoil; fair improve- 
Write Charles C raw- 








dairy 


farm land, 





_______ MISSOURI : 

3. 50 PER ACR E—10,00-acre ranch, 300 

acres cultivated; heavy woven wire 

fence; four sets buildings; good cattle, 

sheep and hog range; one day shipment 
St. Louis. J. W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Farms for sale—North Dakota improved 

farms; crop payment or easy terms; no 
inflated values; real opportunity for men 
of moderate means; citizens’ committee 
helps new settlers locate among prosper- 
ous, contented neighbors. Write Greater 
North Dakota Association, Box 4273, 
Fargo, N. 











Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 


ou 
el that can be reached in no other way. 





WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish car 
and expenses, to introduce our guaran- 
teed poultry and stock powders, cleaner, 
ete. Bigler Co., X778, Springfield, Il. 
wpe SAL ESMEN WANTEO 
MAKI money selling our oil direct to 
users. We want salesmen with ears, in 
every county, to sell our guaranteed lu- 
bricating oils direct to users, at actual 
wholesale prices. Iowa sales manager 
now organizing and training force to cov- 
er entire state. Automobile and tractor 
owners everywhere are rapidly learning to 
buy their oils direct from the manufac- 
turer at wholesale prices. The more im- 
portant reason, however, is that only the 
manufacturers themselves can guarantee 
to put exactly the right oil on the job. 
You will require no capital or experience 
for this work. Our plan is different. No 
bunk about specifications. Just take the 
orders and give us, on each order, the 
name, age and whatever you can learn 
about the condition of the engine in which 
the oil is to be used. Then we guarantee 
that the oil shipped will exactly fit the 
job. If you are a “square. shooter” we 
can help you to make big? money and 
build up a permanent business. Get start- 
ed early this spring Apply now and get 
your home territory. Write at once, giv- 
ing age, experience and references, 
Willhelm Oil Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturers of lubricants for 26 vears, 
Now the largest organization of lubrica- 
tion experts in the northwest. 
SALESMEN-—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments. N 
electricity required. All complete, 
$2.95. Over half profit. Write 


Morgan, Mer., 753 Grimes St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


FIVE choice gilts due to farrow Match 12 
to March 18, some due in April; good 
bloodlines; prices reasonable; six heavy 
bone, growthy September boars at $45 
each. Inquiries promptly answered, Loye 
W. Davis, Northwood, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
$6 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 














De A PRAP PLP PPP DPE PPP PPL PPD 
REGISTERED Guernsey bulls and heifers, 
six months to three years old; bred for 
type and production; best of bloodlines; 
real foundation stock. Come and see 
them. crnest Mahnke, Vincent, Iowa. 


CALLY purebred Geurnsey heif- 
er calves, from heavy milkers, $20 each; 
crated for shipment anywhere. L. Ship- 
way, W hitewater, _Wis. 
feet aes PERCHERONS 
FOR SAL E—RKegistered 
lion; age 5; dapple gray; 
at two years eleven months; blocky build; 
sound and right; state liecnse. Price, 
$750, but owing to miy illness, best offer 
buys him. Louis H. Klaas, Maple Park, 
Illinois. 
REGISTERED Percheron stallion; 
gray; age, seven years; weight, 
sound and right; will suit the 
buyer; good reason for selling. C. 
endall, | Melbourne, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS—SHIRES 
REGISTERED Percheron three-year-old 
(blue roan), weight 1,850; Shire, three 
years old, bay, weight 1.850; both sound 
and guaranteed in every respect; also 
broke to work, Ben Studer, W esley, lowa, 
SHORTHORN | FEEDERS 


FOR SALE—Twe nty-one “Shorthorn fee od 

ers, two years old; good quality; weight, 
1,000. Write or phone, Elmer McGowan, 
Bellevue, | lowa. 


_ STALLION W WANTED _ . 

Ww. ANTI: D to buy, : a ~ pood young Pere heron 
stallion or a good roan Belgian stallion; 

must have size, quality and good breeding 

and priced so a farmer can buy. C. D. 

Brandt, Kimball, S. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BABY gets relief cutting teeth. Dr. Riz- 
ers’ Teething Lotion. Ask your drug- 
gist or send direct to Dr. Rizers Company, 
Burlington, lowa, Full two-ounce bottle, 
40 cents. 
COVERS, machine or stack; tents and 
pant aprons; direct fram manufacturer 
to you. Write for samples and prices. 
sox 187. S. J. Russell, Peoria, Il. 


BAGS_ WANTED 


wanted, We pay highest 
write for quotations; 
Great Western Bag Co., 





Percheron stal- 
weighed 1,850 





dark 
2,000; 
critical 
KKirk- 

















HERD Bags 
market price; 
state quantity. 

St. Louis, Mo, 
FARM _ MACHINERY 


SALE—Two Titan 10-20 front wheels 

with spindles, $12.50 each; two rear 
wheels, $18 each. All have been rebored 
and bushed and fit as good as new. One 
new rear axle, $14. Iowa Falls Machine 
Works, lowa Falls, Iowa. 
TITAN tractor roller chains, $36.50 per 

set. Chains for all tractors, Get circu- 
lars. lowa Falls Machine Works, lowa 
Fi ‘alls, 1 lowa. 


____ GOPHER TRAPS eu 

TRAPS for cate hing poc ket “gophers Cir- 

cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 





FOR S 





HARNESS 
CONCORD farm harress; 1% inch trace 
with steel hames; made of brand-new 
oak taned leather in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. Frice, $49.50 per set. Chas, 
Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, lowa, 


72 DIFFERENT styles of farm harness 

earried in stock for your careful in- 
spection. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
325 East Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa. 
CUSTOM. made farm harness without 

breeching; steel haines with full length 
1%-ineh Concord traces; $39.50 per set, 
Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 








HEDGE POSTS 
Nn Ge 
HEDGE posts for ‘sale; car lots. 

_ Winfield, Kan. 

_____ INSURANCE a bet pa 

AUOTMOBILE insurance—To~ officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in lowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East W ashington St. Bloomington, “Th 

KODAK FINISHING 

A AL SEAUTIFUL La Corona a pearl necklace 

free. Send us your next roll and get 
details. Roll developed and six glossy 
prints, 25 cents (coin). Better pictures, 
quicker service. Victor Photo Service, 
Drawer 978, Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR OFFB {—Develop your first film, 

give you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you one 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, Iowa. 
= POSTS AND ) LUMBER 
POSTS, lumber, Shingles, | “shipped di 

to you. Write for delivered 
Kirk Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


“Box 208. 











direct t 
prices. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


cannibal 


_POULTRY REMEDY 


YOUNG or old fowls cured of limberneck, 

bowel trouble. Make it yourself at 
home. My service is free. Stamp. Wm, 
Vanbuskirk, Twinoak Poultry Farm, Hull, 
Illinois. 





STOCK REMEDY 


THOUSANDS of farmers will lose thelp 

cows and horses from colic and bloat by 
not having a reliable remedy on_ hand, 
This will cure, or money refunded. Write 
for full particulars. 101 Product Co, 
30x 101, Chandlerville, Ill. 


STUMP PULLER 
BKtump puller; medium size Hercules; 
triple power; with 375 feet heavy cable, 
All in good shape and complete, ready for 
work. <A real bargain at $125. Paul Peif. 
fer, Keota, Iowa. 
im. Pees: __ TOBACCO _ es 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five lbs, 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received, Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 








—. 


TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. -Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


PATENT “ATTORNEYS ~ 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


you order chicks, send for the 
Peters-Certified chick catalog. It tells 
a plain, honest story of these unusual 
chicks sent to you with a genuine guar- 
antee to live, covering the first two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure- 
bred flocks certified on health and high 
ny tig of flock—average egg produc- 
tion. Ten popular breeds perfected. Prices 
so low you can not afford to buy ordinary 
chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers. Our 
big illustrated catalog with actual. pie 
tures of our’ breeding flocks, culling 
equipment, poultry farm, hatchery and 
chicks, will be a revelation to you. Peters- 
Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa, 


FARMERS, fill your egg pails. Hundreds 
of farmers now raising Wapsie Valley 
chicks are doubling their egg yield and 
raising more of the chicks they buy. Send 
for our new catalog that tells a true story 
on how we have developed high egg-pro- 
duction in our purebred farm range flocks 
with 200-egg bred males. See actual pho- 
tographs of the breeding stock. Read how 
we blood-test for white diarrhea, insuring 
you healthy chicks. Avoid common hatch- 
ery chicks. Read our catalog before you 
order. White and Barred Rocks, 8. € 
Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons. Money-saving prices. Personal at- 
tention to your letters and orders. Write 
to A. Hf. Ward, Manager, Wapsie Valley 
Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, Iowa. 
and send to lowas’ leading 
and hatchery for the new 
entitled, ‘‘Turning Chicks 
also their new free catalog 
tells of their strong, tested, fluffy 
purebred chicks, They can save you mon- 
ey on any purchase. Every nest on their 
farm is a trapnest, where their birds are 
trapped the year around. The chicks aré 
larger and better than he common hatch- 
ery chicks. Orders are given prompt and 
personal attention. Ten leading breeds 
at low prices. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, 
tox 204, Salix, Iowa. 
BLOOD tested baby chicks; heavy breeds, 
$15 ner 100; light breeds, $14. Prices 
reduced proportionately with the egg mat- 
ket. A premium with each 100. chicks. 
Best varieties, laying strains; Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons and Leghorns, 
Rose and Single Combs. As good as the 
best. Guaranteed: Order from this ad 
Circular free. P. §S. Aristocrat Barred 
Rocks, $17.50; Rose Comb Barred Rock® 
$20 per 1090, Wenger's Hatchery, Soutli 
English, Iowa. 4 
WHITE Leghorns. Single Comb Red 
chicks, sent C. O. D. Official contest 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten to 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests. Special early ordef 
discount. Do not buy until you read our 
eatalog and liberal guarantee to livé 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumw4é, 
fowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri. 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations 
Dept. F. 
SUPER-BRBEEDERS—Chicks from flocks 
which win at Iowa state show and larg- 
est production shows. Bred by expert 
breeders. White, Silver, Columbian WY- 
andottes, $18; tes Barred Rocks, Brows 
Leghorns, $16; Buff Orps., $18; Buff Rocks, 
$17; White Leghorns, $15. You can buy 
cheaper chicks, but you can’t buy bette 
Traer Community Poultry Farms, Box 
Traer, Iowa. 
CHICKS—Purebred Reds, Rock, Anconas, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brahmas, $15; 
English White Leghorns, $12; Eggs. 
and $6. Live delivery; prepaid. Mr 
Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa. 
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Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


RATE 8c PER WORD 72% ,AME, AND, Aponse ws 
Wem er} Atte SA nok as os | pp Prag 


* sca mee Safe se eh ee RE ae ¢ 





































POULTRY EGGS FOR HATCHING SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 




















BABY - CHICKS 











































































































































BABY “CHICKS from Iowa inspected and LEGHORNS PLYMOUTH ROCKS SEED potatoes. If you want some of my 

accredited flocks. The fact that our | TRAP-NESTFD and pedigreed S. C. | HARK Barred Rock eees: good lavers: northern grown seed, better order at 

hatchery is accredited means dollars to White Leghorns; the famous Van Valin well MSnenne ee $1 per is $6 me 105, post- once. Send for price-list and circular, 

paby chick buyers. Not just, common } strain; known everywhere; every pullet paid. Smith & Brewbaker, Indianola, Ia. How fy bw: es O. Bar- 
u = ringer ock Creek, Minn 


stock but high class. Has had to pasS | g heavy producer; no drones. Valuable = a Ky ‘ . 
requirements of experts under state su- | Leghorn book free. Van Valin’s Leghorn FOR SALE—Prize winning purebred Buff SCARIFIED réady to sow Hubam seed, 

rvision. Healthy, vigorous and high | Farm, Box 55, College Springs, Iowa. Rock egEs, $5 per hundred; ‘$1 per 15. $12 per bushel. JIogren oats, 70 cents 
producing. Will pay you to get our offer. = Arlo Noble, Promise City, Iowa. and Improved Giant White Jerusalem ar- 










































































‘ mor x -°UREBRE ts) OC seg 
Gherokee Hatehery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, | PUREBRED Hollywood White Leghorn RHODE ISLAND REDS ‘| tichokes, $2 per peck. $7 per bushel. Paul 
oe _ ; culled for laying; $6 per hundred T. | BLOOD tested Single Comb Reds; culled B. Stickler, Centerville, Iowa. 
oon ee a a. Miller er Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. for type, color, size and production; SOYBEANS, Pedigree Sable or Peking, 
son, Ce e Btoce. J same ta ; Thite Leghorn yrize winners. Pen 1—Eggs, $5 per set- > tlack Eye "> ger 
jea’s leading egg strains. All varieties. TOM BA BARRON White Leghorn chicks, ve 4 bi 2 -$3.50 se came. Prlock— ype price, ggg ———. -- 
$12; eggs, $5. Prepaid delivery; guaran- 1g. n per g- per cent; price, $2.5 sk for “Soybeans 
Our flocks keep up to the highest stan- teed. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, lowa $6 per 105.. Prepaid. Mrs. J. A. Stovall, —Why—How?" Russell S. Davis, Box C, 
dards for egg production and vigor. Prices Rtas : es , oe Lacey, Iowa. Clayton, Ill. 
exceptional. 100 per cent live delivery PLYMOUTH ROCKS ING LE ; hee hateni 5 7 SARI 7 . a HOF 5 
prepaid. Instructive catalog free. Ross WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs 8 : wes jomb ar a - ing es ease rom CARL - ied — hel te — os : 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. from ureberd healthy Fishel Direct pascal h A tadanhadl ag— Bay | 35 alley cents, hun¢ red nushel ots; 55 cents 
————— Tom - ’ nealing Pont at recent state show. Eggs, $4 for 15; smaller lots. Ir. J. Stephenson, Gilmore 
FINEST quality purebred chicks; Leg- strain; high egg producing exhibition others, $3. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, la. City, lowa. 
horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Single matings. Write for mating list. Ardo = -; = ~ — 
Reds, $14; White Rocks, White Wyan- | Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. ST ANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs | ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 
ites, Hurt Orpingtons, $15; Light, Brah- | WHITE Rocks trom Prot. W-1L Lapere | yasine uicka:, “ham Prize (SIMMINE, Meaay | nee te ear ls sak heres 
mas, $17. Fifty chicks, 1 cent higher. Speci Varm: chicks .50 per 100; dong Bo eeacceer’ i ‘ — ‘ poe ewe py a ° 
Live delivery guaranteed. Member Inter- ouuk ow f tan teat a pO oP 8. tage,”” Riverside, lowa. sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kan, 
national Baby Chick Association. LEarl- guaranteed. Murle Mills, New Provi- ROSE Comb Reds; large, dark color; culled | FOR SALE—lowar, logre n, Green Russian 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, Il. dence, Iowa. for ve and hag na yy = one Hulless power spring ee 
WHITH Leghorn chicks from big white eges, per 100. Mrs. Roy E. Adams, hite Harvest seed potatoes. G. Shold, 
eggs; shipped anywhere C. O. D.; guar- EGGS FOR HATCHING Ottosen, Towa. Albert City, Iowa. 
anteed to live; low prepaid prices; egg —_—_—_—_— SINGLE Comb Reds; flock average, 168 ALFALFA, hardy, dry land, not irrigated. 
contest winners for years; trap-nested, ERR: NE eges per hen; culled, large, healthy Does well in all parts of United States 
pedigreed, foundation stock; hundreds of SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; stock; $5 per 100. Walter Miller, Buffalo if dry enough. J. Jacobson, Formosa, 
eockerels pullets and hens. Get our prices. eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per Center, Iowa. Kansas. 
Catalog free. Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, | 100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. | ROSE Comb Red eggs; certified flock; | BLACK HILLS hardy seeds; Grimm and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. JERSEY B BLACK GIANTS rood color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. No. 12 alfalfa; white and yellow sweet 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy | MARCY strain Jersey black Giant eggs; Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. clover; free samples. Sam Bober, New- 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- vigorous, prize winning stock; standard _WYANDOTTES __ ell, S. D. a a 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- | weight; $9 per 100; pens, $4, 15. Satisfac- | PURRERED ho G White Wvandolte | DUNFIELD, the all-purpose soybean; 


west. Twenty-five years’ experience in tion guaranteed. Edw. Holsteen, Morning 
‘ mating, breeding and hatching standard | gun, Jowa. 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. ne 


germination, 85 to 90 per cent; purity, 
99% per cent; price, sacked, $3.50 per bu. 
ren, Ill. 


hatching eggs; Regal Dorcas strain; 
are ’ farm range and of healthy flock; $5 per 
LEGHORNS 100, Mrs. Ingvald “Olson, Moorhead, Ia. Roy A. Morton, Bow 

















Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- Rn nn ~~ ee - —rr TE eS 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, | PROF. RUCKER’S White Leghorn eggs | PURHBRED Rose Comb Silver Laced Wy- POT ATOPS—Early —— Rose; white 
St. Paul, Neb. and chicks; Tancred and_ Barron; andotte hatching eggs, $5 per 100; stock; fine eating and early; good keep- 








"MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks; shipped C. O. D. with small payment | chicks, $17 per 100. Beautiful and excel- ers; 5 bag ge Ib. J. F. Cotton, Chip- 
Sear 40 aiitawant Weeode. Purebred aé- down, Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid lent layers. Jim | Bloemendaatl, — Alton, Ia. pewa Falls, “Wis. EE 
lected, tested, heavy laying flocks; 100 | Prices; egg laying contest winners, ao EXTRA quality Partridge Wyandotte FOR SALE—Ge nuine » Grimm alfalfa seed 
per cent live delivery guaranteed. | Big, | P(7 for November and January at Glen eggs from prize winning stock; farm from registered field; 35 cents per pound. 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices, | Ellyn, Hl. Three pens in high ten at Iowa | range flock; 15, $1; 100,°$6. Walter Vandt, | William Spies, Dupree, S. D 
Also eggs, stock. Member International ! Contest anc high hen to date. lese are Whittemore, Iowa. SEED CORN 


“hic Fe Leghorns that lay in the winter; proved 
Baby Chick Association. a McMur he cities veccede ‘Bree actalog. Prof 


ray, Box 63, W ebster City, lowa E se 2 : a - ; REID’S Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine 
ral dl seca tht a i. H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK : > > ~ ¢ 
ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; leading | Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts fexper- Leaming or Bloody Butcher seed corn. 


‘ nee ne ‘ 7 Nebrask¢ rown; germination, 90 per cent 
varieties; from flocks officially endorsed iment Stations, Dept. Ff, Ottumwa, _lowa. FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; ane — x tor tn Ideal for all feerteasta 






































rh average ege 7 . . ie ad Tt ER nah ah nh 
Bash average ¢ Tice one eg SINGLE Comb Dark Brown) Leghorns; grown in open field; strong, well rooted. south of Ames. 30 days approval. Money 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, Mexico, northwest’s greatest blue ribbon win- | Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; | back if not as represented. Only $4.50 
Missouri, oa bias ’ | ners and heavy egg producers; bred direct | each bundle fifty plants labeled sepa- | per bu. Minnesota grown corn suitable 
we ~~ ~~~ -- —---—- from” Everlay and Grove Hill strains. rately with variety name. Cabbage— | for northern Iowa higher Price list on 
BUY certified — ks from heavy egg pro- liateching eggs, baby chicks. Prices rea- Karly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- request. Davis ‘Seed Co. Dept. B, St 
ducers. Our large free baby chick book sonable; satisfaction guaranteed; mating field, ‘uecession, Copenhagen Market, Peter, ‘Minn. ; cia , . 4 
tells all about feeding, care, culling, ete. catalog free. Lloyd Fiegel, Kasson, Minn, Karly and Late Flatdutech; parcel post, ~ - ~ — 
Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Prices | Gi<GLi Comb White Leghorns: Tancred, | Prepaid; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; GUARANTEED seed corn; early and late 
low. Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austin, i areca: pi 9 Bo conan pe oe iy separate: 1.000, $2; 5,000, $9.50; express collect, 5,000, PO cover me: Poach > ot | Que early pyaar 
4 . : _——e - . Or. ; 2 Thi ue ‘ ring Y Ss . ,, ars 
pin. lo blood tested; eggs, $5 per 100; special $6.25; 10,000, $10. Onions—W nite , rystal to "he Gas ealeated ' pee "iene baneee 
BAB chicks; Buckeye equipped, medium pens, $5 per 50; chicks, $15 per 100. J. H. M ax, Yellow Bermuda; parcel post, pre- + fle iP aven “ oe aud te wee 
sized hatchery; eggs from nearby flocks | Hartshorn, Traer, Iowa. paid, 100, 50 cents. Full count, prompt crop. Kept in a warm, airy place, arti- 


: shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- “per ; : 
strain S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark, | ficially dried. Price list and test on re- 

from 300 large, healthy, culled hens; “ABB Ek ——_— ae ea ae quest. Origer & Son, Stuart, lowa. 
eges, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $12. Mrs. CABBAG Plants—My frost proof cab- Ya WV 


of best health and purebred quality; yA NYT 
prompt service. Circular fee. Boyden RYAN 
Chick Hatchery, Boyden, Towa. 
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PUREBRED chicks from state accredited | Lloyd Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa. bage plants will mature hard heads REID’ 8 Yellow Dent. De Ww all's 100-Day 
stock; fourteen varieties; poultry man- oes eae TPR —— oo three weeks earlier than your home grown ae whefhogeny ‘aa “ye . , 

dal free.. Stouffer Eee F Route 19, IGGS from accredited flock of Barron plants. Varieties—Copenhagen Market, | free seed; germination, 96 per cent; $4.50; 

Mount M ty mM. eae A RRIet are White Leghorns; white diarrhea tested; | Wakefields, Succession and Flat Dutch. | 8ack picked, $5; ear or shelled and graded. 

OFTis four-year record flock work. Mrs. E. H. ye AB eatin ay “ on 00 Also red and sweet clover; purity test, 
Prices by parcel post, 500 for $1.25, 1,000 . 

BETTER chicks; all kinds; our low prices Snavely, Route 1, Waterloo, Towa. for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 1,000 to 99.5 per cent. Write for folder. We ship 

hg — yee. » Pictorial « oe YOUNG'S S. G. W. Leghorn eggs, $6, 100; 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at on agp ha i Wall's Seed Gorn Farm, 

all ite eee See chicks, $12, 100; prepaid; heavy laying | $1.25 per 1.000; 10,000 and over at $1 per | Gibson City, Il. 

RAP NE Far Wil ~ Te strain. Mrs. Wilson McIntyre, Red Oak, 1,000. Order now. Prompt shipments, SEED ae ants ——— “eets - 
4 wSTED ite Wyandottes; eggs, lowa. first-class plants. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton erage per cent. mprove eid’s 
chicks; 250-egg strain. Send for mat- |-iiaRRIS S. C. White Leghorn eggs from | Georgia. " | Yellow Dent, also Utility Type and seven 

ing list. Woodlawn Poultry Farm, Box 2, heavy laying, culled flock: $5 per 100. | HIGH yielding Funk's Yellow Dent, | Other varieties. Prices low, quality high. 

srairieburg, Iowa. —_.. | Mrs. Roy Mason, Webster City, Towa. Reids’ ‘strain, Krug; average 95 per cent | 4 ge pont iy 27 he G 4 oe 

BABY Chicks—Buckeye equipped hatch- eres ORPINGTONS ———~_ | germination; $5.50 bu. Also Ninety and oe. _— ng, free. 1e G. D. Su 
ery; bigger, better chicks; leading GWE cial Cen hath and | Hundred Day Yellow Dent. Sweet Clover, eee y 

breeds: farm range Write for prices. S champion hi be te ons; a be red, alsike, Wilson, Manchu, Ito San soy- | UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 

Sate Center Hatchery, State Center. ta. | ,,}ynite osee and chicks from Blood tarred | beana: hardy wartetien (aitalfa: “home- | | ver King. Reid's Yellow Dent and Wim. 

PURE To Wyandotte chicks, W hite, . - * = aes . grown sudan grass, 6 cents lb. One hun- ple. Crib run per cent or better. 

Buff and Silver Laced, $14 per hundred. & Hartshorn, Traer, lows. —~ -- dred years seed success. Catalog free. | liberal amounts of above for your inspec 
Eggs, $5.50. Jenkins Poultry Farm, Jew- GOLDEN Buff Orpington — egES; “mated Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, HI. fait. “> ar a og gg Soe ” 
ell, Kan. pens; prize winning cockerels; $2 SEED oats and seed corn. logren, 76 | {alfa Products Co., Sioux City, Towa. 
POUND size chicks made to order. 45 $10 for fifteen. Free enteeee: Elizabeth cents bushel; Hull-less, $1.50 bushel; ar ee thes | LS a 

cents; different varieties. Vinter Eg Pate — grins ——— all cleaned, ready to sow. Also Joslin's en va s improve 

Farm, oe -— wits a FOR SALE—Partridge Cochin and Golden Yellow Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent, Silver Dent; both disease resistant, 1925 crop, 

— : Wyandotte select eggs from select pens. King; best dependable varieties; all grown | sermination 97 per cent; shelled, graded, 

POULTRY $1.50 per 15 ;$2.75 per 30; prepaid. O. G. | here on my farm., Allen Joslin, Route | Sacked, $4 per bushel. Frank J. Kalial, 
MeVey, Arbela, Mo. No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. Jerseyville, Tl. ; 
ANCONAS S.C. BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 50 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, | WIMPLE'S Yellow Dent seed corn, 92 to 
—— » . ° 
CHICKS from my high producing flocks, large typue, heavy laying strain; true $1; 100 Everbearing strawberries, $1.25; anaes © cont tent; 36 Seeee Sa ee 





buff. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster City, twelve 3-year Concord grapevines, $1.25; 











headed by cockerels direct from Shep- : o 
pard, $15 to $18; eggs, $5 to $7. Live de- | Lowa. 25 rhubarb, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; twelve | factory your money Isr and choles Samm 
7 ° A Savion re P as . srrie » Fr 8 
livery; prepaid. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Mal- MINORCAS Compass cherries, $3; apple trees, 20 | for sample mo H a aT ie Poi ‘i = 
yern, lowa. PO GAL ingle Comb White Minorea | cents (prepaid). Free catalog. Jowanna ple free. Robt. Hasson, oS eee 
“ . SALE—Ssing ; Lh igliey a Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. SEED CORN—90-Day Yellow, 90-Day 
CANADIAN CHANTICLEERS _ cans, 96 por 106, bropaie: 916 ter 50S | ee a a White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, developed 
- PAPAL ALAA “Sse »paid. Mrs. Ber tjrown, Ver- Y we over, ust ou A 
PEN of twe nty-seven hens and three pen gg a ee ae from Wines aaie muper iene nt a from International winning corn, test 


cockerels of the famous Milfrid strain, 








a eaten “a vhs a a and ready to plant, $3.50 per bushel. 

Sanadian. Chanticleers, $2.50 each. Weard PLYMOUTH ROCKS ee a rete see ee ee ee Chester Fowler. Seed Corn Specialist, 
loon, Steen, Minn. ___ IMPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock eggs; Red clover, timothy, alsike, alfalfa seeds. Crawfordsville, Ind. 

LEGHORNS é dark mating; winners; range, $8 per 100, Write for circular. H. E. Krueger, Beaver | SEED corn for sale; home-grown Reid’s 





$1.50 per 15; pens, $5, $6 per 15. Catalog. | pam, W is. Yellow Dent, Gold Mine, Silver Mine and 


BAB) 
rag icks: Single Comb White Leg- | catistaction. Mrs. Alvin Windom, Noda- 90 Yellow; every ear individually tested. 


horns; Barron and Tancred strains; se- 





SAVE money on seeds by dealing direct 


















































































lected for heavy laying qualities; some- way, Iowa. with the growers. Send for special | Write for price. W. C. Rauscher, Lock- 
thing extra good; low prices. Phone for | EGGS from dark Barred Aristocrats; qi- price list on seed corn, Grimm alfalfa, ridge, Iowa. 
prices and give order or send for our valu- rect stock; $7, 100; special pen, $4, 15. | clovers, seed potatoes, garden and flower | SEED corn; Reid’s Yellow Dent, in ear; 
able Poultry Book on all leading varieties. Infertile eggs replaced. Mrs. Wm. Frie- seeds. New seed book free. Farmer Seed in crib before first freeze; four tests, 
Allen Hatche sry, Box 27, Creston, Iowa. dow, Britt, lowa. and Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn. 96, 97, 98, 99; yield, 96 bushels per acre; 
PUREBRED world famous big type Bar- PUREBRED White Rock eggs; $4.50, 100; | MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- weighed and ground measured. Johnson 
ron strain Single Comb White Leghorns; | 200 or more, $4, 100. Culled for high pro- spection and germination made by Ii- | Bros., Riverton, Towa. 
34 egg strain; enormous layers of large | duction. _ Chicks, $15, 100. Mrs. Edw. | nois Crop Improvement. Association; va- | SEED corn, grown from disease free 
White eggs; eggs, $5 per 100; chicks, $16 Erusha, Fairfax, Towa. rietal purtty, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices seed: high yielding strains; five stan- 
ad 100; high quality; low cost; satisfac- PUREBRED White Plymouth Rock | on application. Champaign County Seed dard varieties; germination, 95 per cent; 
An assured. Leghorn Poultry Farm, hatching eggs; Fishel direct; $6 a hun- Association, Tolono, Hl. $4 bushel. Send for folder. Oaklawn 
aL a. dred. Mrs. Joe Abild, Route 6, Des Moines, | HULLESS oats from field that yielded 75 Seed Farm, Chatham, Ill. 
FTY choice White Leg'iorn cockerels; Iowa. Phone, Valley Junction 2130. bu. per acre; all feed, no hull; wonder- SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, , 1926 
Young's strain; large, healthy birds; PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs; rigidly | ful®for poultry and hogs; $1.40 per bu. or crop; average yield 80 bushels per a: 36 
, wan’, egg strain: $2 each; eggs, $4 per culled; farm range; 15, $1.25; 100, $6. ' 20 bu. at $1.30 bu. Sow two bu. per_acre. ' strong germination; ear test, 9 98; 





100. “Mrs. 'V. H. Conner, Shellrock, lowa. Geo. E. Ashby, Route 5, Chariton, lowa. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, lowa, 
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Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, March 
12—More rain and snow. Very few days 
ef sunshine. Roads almost impassable 
Much moving being done—more than 
usual. Little pigs and lambs coming with 
fair success. Nearly all feeding hogs gone 
to market. Sales well attended and things 
selling fairly well. Fall wheat not looking 
very good. Spring work will be behind, 
@s the weather is too bad to get much of 
it done yet. Quite a bit of sickness in 
chickens reported. Colt crop will be very 
short around here.—John L. Herman. 


Southern—Ringgold County, March 12— 
Weather fair; frost most all out of the 
ground. Fields quite soft. Some corn be- 
ing shipped away, also oats. Some getting 
ready to plow sod. There is plenty of 
fairly good seed corn. Plenty of sows be- 
ing bred. A large acreage of corn will be 
planted. A good lamb crop is reported. 
More mares will be bred this year.—Mon- 
‘roe Newton. 


° 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Mar. 
12—Roads are getting pretty heavy. Most 
of the snow is gone. Clover should come 
thru in fine shape this spring. jrain 
continues to sell cheap, but there is no 
complaint from the hog man. Milk cows 
are selling high, also brood sows; some 
selling as high as 20 cents per pound. 
There will be an increase of 30 per cent 
in brood sows to farrow this spring. What 
cattle and hogs are on feed are in strong 
hands and will be marketed orderly. Top 
hogs $12.25, oats 32 cenes, eggs 19 to 24 
cents, hides 6 cents.—C. L. 


Eastern—Linn County, March 12—Sea- 
gonable weather is very much in evidence 
at this time. Roads are practically im- 
passable where there is no gravel or hard 
gurfacing. There has been a consider- 
“able amount of moving in this locality 
this spring, more than the usual amount, 
Aside from moving, there is little activity 
yet on the farms so far as making prepa- 
rations for the seeding. Some are testing 
geed corn. For the most part the germi- 
nation is unsatisfactory, running from 30 
to 80 per cent strong.—A. D, Brennaman. 


South-Central—Mahaska County, March 
12—We have certainly been having bad 
weather. It snowed this week and last 
night it rained again. A great deal of 
the soft corn is spoiled and is not worth 
Public sales are practically over 
with. Horses are going for a good figure 
at our local horse sales, which are held 
every Monday. Sometimes they are as 
high as $100 per head or more.—L. 8S. 

Centrali—Dallas County, March 6~Rain 
and snow. Roads in fair condition. Not 
many cattle on feed. Quite a few young 
pigs and some little chicks. The bulk of 
last spring’s pigs have gone to market. 
Not many’ last fall pigs on feed. Good 
demand for brood sows at good prices, 
but they are scarce.—D. W. Diddy. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, March 
12—-We had a very mild winter, which was 
@ large saving on feed. Corn for feed is 
getting scarce, and there won't be as 
many brood sows kept as usual. A very 
successful creamery meeting was held the 
10th inst., with about 700 attending and 
every one a booster. The creamery showed 
a nice profit and is still growing. Eggs 
are 21 cents, *butterfat 41 cents, oats 31 
ecents.—H. F. Babcock. 

Eastern—Clinton County, March 12— 
Roads have been bad most of the winter 
in this vicinity. Some early pigs, but 
litters are small. Weather very change- 
able, which is hard on the little pigs and 
chickens. Practically no corn moving 
from this neighborhood. Farmers busy 
hauling manure, getting up wood, ete. A 
Mew limestone crusher in the community 
‘will induce many farmers to try lime this 
spring. Farm sales mostly over.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, March 12 
—Winter is still with us. Ground is again 
wovered with a blanket of snow. Feed is 
going fast. Hay will be scarce by May 1. 
Only about three-fourths of the fodder 
gone. The shocks have been frozen in 
since January. Corn and oats are selling 
cheaper this spring at sales than last 
fall. Quite a lot of the corn will be mar- 
keted on foot, owing to the inferior qual- 
ity. Hog market has toned up some and 
With the exception of a few cases, hogs 
are all healthy. Horse market is better 


» than it has been for several years. Movers 


have exchanged places, but a great many 
have their feed yet to move.—J. Diedrich. 

Southern—Union County, March 10—The 
is fine “now, but we had 
The 
however, is rather low. 
Not many sales, but all livestock selling 
at good prices, especially sheep and hogs. 


' About the usual number of cattle on feed. 


& 


Corn is selling between 50 and 60 cents, 
*@ats from 30 to 40 cents, eggs 20 cents, 
cream 40 cents.—Vernon Rayl. 
Northeastern—Mitchell County, March 6 
—We are having quite a snow storm to- 


/d@ay. Have had a very mild winter so far. 


at all 
Dirt roads are rough just now, for 
Farm sales about 
Over; everything sells well, with milk 


toads were fit to use the autos 
times. 
we have had a thaw. 





cows, brood sows and feeding hogs taking 
the lead. The local hog buyer has paid 
$12 per cwt. all week for 180 to 240-pound 
hogs. Eggs 21 cents, butter 46 cents, oats 
31 cents, corn 60 cents.—C. H. 

Western—Shelby County, March 12—It 
seems like spring one day and winter the 
next. No field work except some manure 
hauled. Roads are nearly impassable, as 
when they get dry it snows and they get 
sloppy and muddy again. Livestock has 
been wintered in good shape. Some are 
getting small pigs. Not much corn is 
changing hands, and not very much feed- 
ing done. Lots of seed corn.—Elmer Ax- 
land. 

Western—Guthrie County, March 12— 
Snow flurries this week. Roads fair to 
rough, Not as many people’ moving this 
spring as usual. Seed corn is being tested 
and the results are rather disappointing. 
Rough feed and straw scarce. Auction 
sales this winter have been few; prices 
fair. Only a small amount of the 1925 corn 
crop has gone to market. Radio and auto 
business continues good.—Ellis Rogers. 

Western—Shelby County, March 13—It 
has been cold the last week, with freezing 
temperature every night and thawing in 
the daytime. The roads are in bad con- 
dition for either cars or teams. There is 
plenty of feed and cattle are looking good 
for this time of the year. Not so many 
cattle on feed as usual, Plenty of corn in 
the country, but not much moving out, 
The spring pig crop has begun to come; 
a few more sows are kept than usual,— 
P. C. Nielsen. 


ILLINOIS 


West-Central—Hancock County, March 
11—March has been a bad month so far; 
snow and rain every few days. The roads 
just begin to get a little dry, then it 
storms again, It rained and snowed yes- 
terday and the roads are in awful shape 
again. There hasnt’ been any spring work 
done yet, but a few stalks broken. Wheat 
doesn’t look very good; it hasn't begun to 
show up any yet.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Northern—De Kalb County, March 10— 
Most lambs have been shipped out. Every 
one is making hogs heavy. Quite a few 
cattle on feed, Hired help as high as 
ever. Quite a lot of corn will have to be 
moved yet ahead of warm weather, Chick- 
ens are high and eggs are cheap.—Jacob 
F, Willrett. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Moniteau County, March 11— 
Farm work delayed, owing to cloudy and 
gloomy weather. Practically no change 
in land, January and February shipments 
of livestock heavy. Several carloads of 
stock hogs shipped in, selling around 14 
and 15 cents. Demand for mill-feed is 
strong. Weather permitting, a large acre- 
age of oats will be sown. Oil meal $3.05, 
corn 85 cents, oats 53 cents.—Wesley 
Kiesling. 


NEBRASKA 


Northern—Holt County, March 12—But 
a very slight snowfall in Holt county this 
winter. Stock wintering in good shape. 
Some plowing done, but no sowtng of 
grain yet. The usual number of changes 
by renters. As far as we are informed, 
no vacant farms in this part of the coun- 
ty. Road work is now in order in Holt 
county. Not much change in local prices 
of grain, Eggs 20 cents, butterfat 39 
cents. Some local demand for hay at $6 
to $8 per ton. Milk cows seling at attrac- 
tive prices; also brood sows and stock 
hogs.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Southeastern—Jefferson 
11—Wheat is coming out 
except some fields that blew badly the 
last few windy days. Farmers are just 
starting to work in the fields. Some haul- 
ing manure; some cutting or disking corn 
stalks and a few plowing for oats. Most 
of the cattle and hogs shipped out. A 
very few will summer feed light cattle. 
Very little corn going to market now. A 
fair crop of little pigs and lambs. Cream 
40 cents, eggs 24 cents, wheat $1.44, corn 
54 cents, oats 48 cents. Scarcely a colt 
In the county. The farmers are buckling 
up their belts to try to raise another crop 
that they hope will pay expenses.—Chas, 
M. Turner. 


County, Maren 
nice and green 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Mar. 
12—First ten days of March very cold; 
most disagreeable winter in many years; 
high, cold winds and changeable, freezing 
and thawing. Wheat seems to have stood 
the winter very well. A good deal of 
building to be done this spring. Many 
farm sales and farms offered for sale. 
Much property sold for taxes. Many cases 
of measles and flu. No farming done to 
date; weather has been too bad. Eggs 20 
cents, wheat $1.60, oats 45 cents, corn 60 
cents, hens 22 cents.—Clarence Scoggan. 


KANSAS 
Northern—Republic County, March 11— 
Good rain last night. Some oats sown. 
Sweet clover acreage is increasing; some 
sown. Wheat good, but won’t make much 
pasture. Hogs below normal in numbers. 








Hens laying well. Eggs 20 cents, cream 
37 cents. Corn cheap.—C. B. Loofbourrow. 

Southern—Stafford County, March 10— 
The recent rain was fine on the wheat 
and alfalfa. Wheat looking good. Some 
loss on sandy land by blowing. Oat seed- 
ing about finished; some coming up. Fruit 
in good condition so far. Livestock came 
thru the very mild winter in fine condi- 
tion. A few farm sales held, with fair 
prices. More interest than usual being 
taken in poultry and many chickens have 
already been hatched. Wheat $1.50, corn 
65 cents, oats 55 cents, alfalfa $12 to $15, 
eggs 20 cents, butter 30 cents.—E, E. Gard. 





INDUSTRIAL WASTE IS 
CHECKED 

One of the most interesting and vital 
developments in modern industrial life 
is the tremendous savings being effected 
by the systematic campaign of eliminat- 
ing waste by simplified practice. This 
work was started* during the war as a 
means of conserving the nation’s re- 
sources, a familiar example being the 
elimination of a large number of seldom 
used plows and cultivators. After the 
close of the war, the work has been kept 
up under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce, under the direction of Sec- 
retary Hoover, 

Simplified practice means the reduction 
in unnecessary sizes, dimensions and va- 
rieties of every-day commodities, Its 
purposes are to eliminate waste, decrease 
cost and increase values in production, 
distribution and consumption. The plan 
used in any particular case is that upon 
the request of a given industry, a survey 
is made of the variations in product and 
the major uses, A conference is then 
called not only of the producers but of 
the distributors and consumers of that 
product. After thoroly canvassing the 
situation, a report is made that all un- 
necessary sizes and grades be eliminated 
and only those specifically mentioned be 
produced after a specified time. These 
recommendations are resubmitted to all 
the interested parties to the conference, 
and if approved are put out as the sim- 
plified practice for that industry. 

The effects of simplified practice are 
(a) to facilitate mass production thru 
concentration on fewer varieties and thus 
decrease the cost of manufacture; (b) to 
limit the demand to specific varieties, 
thus enabling manufacturers to produce 
stock during otherwise dull seasons, thus 
permitting more regular use of both labor 
and plant; (c) to necessitate jobbers and 
retailers carrying fewer items of stock, 
thus decreasing the investment required 
and increasing the rapidity of turnover of 
stocks, and (d) very much simplifying 
the repair and service problems, from the 
manufacturer down to the retailer and 
the user. 

Just a few examples may be given of 
how simplified practice has worked out: 


HOW 





Articles 
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Previous sizes 
d varieties 
No. eliminated 





lpr. et. reduc’n 
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Files and rasps 11,38 855 
Woven wire fencing 483) 
Woven wire fence pkgs..|2,072/1,934 
Steel reinforcing bars... 40| 29 
Sheet steel ,819/1,556 
Tacks and rails sizes...| 247 
Shovels, spades, scoops.|4,460/4,07 
Red springs 78 76 
3eds, metal 78 
Milk bottles 49 
Milk bottle caps 29 
Common brick 44 
Face brick, 37 
Face brick, rough 38] 
Hollow building tile.... 36] 
Paint, varnish brushes.| 480] 
Metal lath ‘ | 125] 101! 24] 

Some of the estimated savings in lines 
already simplified are: Sheet steel. $2,- 
400.000; steel reinforcing bars, $4,500,000; 
builders’ hardware, $10,000,000; lumber, 
$200,000,000. Since eliminating unneces- 
sary sizes and varieties not only will 
cheapen production for the individual 
manufacturers, but will make competi- 
tion among manufacturers keener’ on 
those items, there is no doubt but what 
these immense savings will be passed on 
to the consumers. In fact, decreased 
prices are already noticeable along lines 
where simplifications have been greatest. 
More power to this very sensible move- 
ment. Let the good work go on. 
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FEBRUARY FARM PRICES SLIGHTLY 
BELOW LAST YEAR'S 


The general -level of farm prices on 
February 15 was slightly below that on 
February 15 a year ago, but was 43 per 
cent higher than the 1910-:4 pre-war av- 
erage, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Grain prices were 140 per cent of pre- 
war on Feb. 15, 1926, compared with 178 
per cent last year, the department says. 
Meat animals were 146 per cent, compared 
with 126 per cent last year; and dairy 
and poultry products 144 per cent, com- 
pared with 142 per cert. 

Farm prices of feed grains were 30 to 
40 per cent below last year’s prices cn 
Feb. 15, 1926. Cotton and cottonseed 
show a drop of 20 per cent; eggs, 19 per 
cent, and wool, 13 per cent. ‘There was a 
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200 per cent increase in the price of po. 


tatoes, an increase of 22 per cent for 
hogs, 16 per cent for milk cows, 4nd about 
12 per cent for beef cattle, veal calves, 
butterfat, and chickens. 

Significant changes in farin prices from 
January 15 to February 15, 1926, were a 7 
per cent increase in prices of hogs and 
horses, and a 20 per cent drop in egg 
prices. Prices of corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, rye, flaxseed and hay were from 2 
to 6 per cent lower, whereas cotton, cot. 
tonseed and potatoes were slightly higher, 
Beef cattle, veal, sheep, milk cows and 
chickens showed a small increase in price 
for the month, while butter, butterfat and 
wool prices declined. 


FARMERS’ FIRM AT ST. PAUL 


The Central Co-operative Commission 
Association, of St. Paul, made larger net 
earnings last year than any time since 
it was started, the total coming this year 
to $113,506. Over $92,000 of this was re. 
turned to the patrons. The rest was used 
to pay an 8 per cent dividend on the 
stock and to increase the reserve. The 
volume of sales was somewhat lighter 
than last year, 100,000 fewer hogs being 
received in 1925 than in 1924. This ig 
partly due to the general scarcity of hogs 
and partly to direct packer buying in the 
country. 





Recent Public Sales 


BLANKE’S SALE AVERAGED $72.31 
Just about the worst possible roads im- 
aginable were what Blanke Bros., Taintor, 
Iowa, had to contend with in_ holding 
their annual bred sow sale, on February 
23. <A fair sized crowd was in attendance 
and appreciated the offering to the extent 
of a $72.31 a verage. Practically every- 
thing was shipped out. Col. Charles Tay- 
lor conducted the sale. Following is the 
list of buyers: No. 1, Grover Wickham, 
Arlington, Kan., $150; 2, W. H. Davis, 
Brady, Neb., $100; 38, Edwards Bros,, 
Bloomfield, Neb., $60; 4, W. H. Davis, $95; 
5, Edwards Bros., $175; 6, Taylor & Tay- 
lor, What Cheer, lowa, $70; 7, W. P. Ohl- 
sen, Willow Lake, S. D., $112.50; 8, J. B 
Gast, Le Claire, Iowa, $80; 9, Harvey H, 
Windin, Asawatomie, Kan.; 10, L. W, 
Johnson, Byron, Neb., $80; 11, C. F. Cra« 
ven, Huntely, Minn., $75; 12, Edwards 
Bros., $61; 13, F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Ia, 
$85; 14, Ira Province, Grinnell, Towa, $56; 
15, Grant A. Johnson, Council Bluffs, Ia, 
17, Wm. M. Beyer, Walnut, lowa, 
; 19. Jesse B. Wear, Avon, IIL, $60; 
21, Joe Lynch, Jamestown, Kan., $80; 22, 
Dan Fiske, New Sharon, Iowa, $47.50; 23, 
M. S. Pence, Wyoming, Iowa, $58; 24, Ed- 
wards Bros., $75; 25, Fred Hyett, New 
Sharon, Iowa, $67; 26, N. M. Nelson, Lind- 
say, Neb., $55; 27, J. L. Hull, New Sharon, 
Iowa, $49; 28, Milt Woolard, Lacey, Iowa, 
56; 29, Geo. J. Schward, Columbus, Neb,, 
31, W. H. Crosier, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
; 33, F. H. Hoppe & Son, Minden, Ia,, 
$80; 34, Milt Woolard, $46; 35, Joe Shaw, 
Taintor, lowa, $43; 36, Ira Province. $39; 
37, John Sutiff, Huntsville, Mo., $47.50; 39, 
Taylor & Taylor, $47; 40, N. M. Nelson, 
$57.50; 41, Colville & Shangle, $50; 45, Wm. 
M. Beyer, Walnut, Iowa, $67.50; 46, Jim 
Stone, Nehawka, Neb., $46; 47, 
Pence, $65; 49, Ira Province, $37; 52, J. 
Hull, $49; 53, H. Hargrove, New Sharon, 
Iowa, $45; 63, Edwards Bros., $75. 





SPRUCEMEAD POLAND SALE 
With an average of $45 on the bred 
gilts sold by Col. J. A. Benson, at his 
Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Iowa, March 
13, on gilts ranging from not yet a year 
old down to fall gilts, and-bred to farrow 
from late March until June, and with 
some not bred at all, the sale was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the seller. Seventy- 
five dollars was paid for some of the early 
bred gilts. We wish to announce that 
Colonel Benson will hold a sale of Short- 
horns from Sprucemead Farm, June 22. In 
later issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, particu- 

lars will be given concerning same. 


Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN—High test Silver King, 
Karly Murdock, Golden Jewel, and Min- 
nesota 13. Limited supplies. Already 
many sales into northern Iowa. Good seed 
corn will be worth twice what we ask 
before planting time. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. B, St. Peter, Minn. 
FIRE dried seed corn; extra quality early 
Reids’; also choice Ninety-day Yellow 
for northern Illinois or Iowa. Ear or ready 
for planter. Ten days’ test, 95 per cent 
germination; $8 per bu. W. C. Bryant 
Seed House, Kirkwood, Ill.; Warren Co. _ 
GUARANTEED seed; “Reid” Yellow Dent 
corn, $3 bushel; hand selected; testing 
100 per cent. Order now. Supply limited. 
D. Eastin, Elsberry, Mo. 
SERTIFIED Grimm and Cossack alfalfa 
seed; western Dakota dry land grown. 
Write for sample and price. Ed Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. D. 
SEED corn; white; 110 to 120 days; test 
96; from disease free seed; on approval. 
Three dollars. Wm. Napper, Scottsburg, 
Indiana. 
IOWA grown, 1924, yellow seed corn; 96 
per cent germination; shelled and grad- 
ed; $5 per bushel. Wm. Arends, Jewell, 
Iowa. 
LEAMING seed corn; test, 92 to 95 per 
cent; selected ears at $3 per bu. Bernard 
Bros., Elkpoint, S. D. 
REID'S Yellow Dent seed corn; 
cent germination test. J. S. Morse, 
Levanna, N. Y. J 
EAR seed, yellow or white, $3.50 bu.; 
test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 
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SHORTHORNS 
June 22—-Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
A. Benson, Prop. 
HOLSTEINS 
and 7—Clark’s Holstein Classie, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 
April 8 and 9—Clark’s Holsteim Classic, 


April 6 








West Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garwer, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 
WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


H. M. Yoder, Care Watlaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Watlaces’ 


Farmer, Des moines, lowa. 

The above named ~ gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 


pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
puying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 


hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
girous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 


certain line of breeding, but 
where to find him. They 
Perhaps you would like 
boar, a team of ‘mares, 
Our fieldmen will 


bull of a 
do not know 
can help you. 
to buy a herd 
a stallion or a ram. 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru) Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it, Address all communications to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
Woue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are madc up. New 
tdvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


PERCHERON HORSES AND PURE- 
BRED SHETLANDS 

head of Percheron horses and 
Shetlands are advertised 
& Sons, Neponset, UL, 


Sixteen 
fifteen purebred 
by Ward Russell 


old-time breeders of Percherons, in this 
issye. Their sale will be on March 23. 
The advertisement gives partial informa- 
tion. Full particulars can be had by writ- 
ing them. Our readers should find their 
offering very attractive. Remember, the 


is next Mareh 


Notice. 


date of their sale 
3.—Advertising 


40. 


Tuesday, 


Recent Public Sales 


BLAIR BROS. HOLD GOOD SHORT- 
HORN SALE 


A good representative Shorthorn gath- 
ering was at the ringside of Messrs. Blair 
Bros.’ Shorthorn sale, which took place at 
Dayton, lowa, March 9, and they entered 
Into real competition for the twenty bulls, 
and especially the better ones. Master 


Rodney was the center of attraction. Be- 
sides his pleasing conformation he carried 
4 Marr-Maud pedigree which gave added 
vst to the bidding. Lakeside Farm, of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, the oldest Shorthorn 
breeding plant in the northwest, became 


$680. The 
Oloff, of 


his owner at the top of the sale, 
last contending bidder was L. C. 


Ireton, lowa. The eleven sons of Maxwal- 
ton Lochinvar, which ineluded three un- 
der one year old, sold for an ave rage of 
$269 per head. An April calf that gave 
mMusual promise was Golden Toft. son of 
Edgcote ( ‘lipper Toft and of the J. Dean 
Willis Golde n Chain family. We will ex- 
pect this calf to give a good account of 
himself Hie was purchased by Ralph 
Messer, of Fonda, Iowa, at the conserva- 
tive price of $305. The females were not 
MN quite such strong demand. They were 
the class that might rightly be termed 
foundation females, and at the prices they 
brought—$174. on the average—there 1s 
room fo; plendid profits to the buyers. 


put up a mighty good offering, 





and from present appearances they will 
have an even better one for next year. 
The selling as conducted by Kraschel 
and Milne ee rv is al list of prices 
and buyers: 
FEMALES 

Fair Maid wth, Sept., '23 (and p. 
calf): F. A. Schaefer, Spencer, Ia...$230 
Maribold Avonola, June, ’21 (and b. 
Lol: Mr. Schiltz, Centerville, Iowa 250 
“dy Sunlight 4th, June, '21 (and ec. 
ot): Harold Oberlan, Callender, Ia. 170 
Orange. Girl lith, Aug., '22 (and b. 
calf); Wm. Hanson, Dayton, Iowa.. 175 
‘ilbean Pe auty 3d, Nov., '23; S. Ex- 
trom & Son, Duncombe, Iowa....... 125 
“i Girl 12th, Oct., ’23; S. Extrom 
& RED RE REE Shoe SA I See arama 165 
“MOY 60th. Mar., '24; J. B. Huesman 
on, Sons, Wellsburg, Iowa ........... 275 
aibstone Beauty 10th, Mar., '25; Mil- 
MmesrOS., Britt, IOWa ..ccccecsesens 150 


Butterfly 4th, June, '24; W. H. Boyd- 


lander, Minnesota Lake, Minn...... 135 
Kilbean Beauty 4th, Nov., '24; Mr 
Hotfoot, Callender, Iowa ........... 155 
Sunbeam 13th, Oct., '24; Busse Bros., 
TEM: MEIN: ccdesdgecviedccdeveede 260 
Fair Maid 15th, Oct., '24; Christopher 
Peterson, Dayton, Towa ........... 105 
Orange Maid 14th, Nov., '24; W. H. 
RGN 4 5 cope cowccees vues sere 140 
BULLS 
Master Rodney. Nov., °24; Lakeside 
Farm, Storm Lake, Iowa ........... 680 
Spicy Rodney, Mar., ’25 ;J. M. Town- 
OR Re oS a re eer 260 
Cumberland’s Rodney, June, ‘25; F. 
M. Zenor, Woolstock, Iowa ......... 160 
Secret Rodney, Sept., '24; J. W. Carey 
&Sons, Lone Tree, Iowa .......... 00 
Gainford Rodney 2d, June, '25; Dubes 
& Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa ........... 250 
Villager’s Rodney, July, '25; Campbell 
& Struve, Manning, Iowa .......... 210 
Orange Rodeny, Sept., ‘24; W. H. 
IN 65 Good 1 t. a'< & cmd Hale be gin wis 180 
Gay Rodney, Sept., ’24; J. M. Beeghly 
& Son, Pierson, Towa ....cccccccess 240 
Roval Rodney, Apr., °25; G. T. Berg, 
BE BS n d'e-0e 6s ek oes cndensdaes 130 
Roan Rodney, Jan., ’25; Matern & Hu- 
We Wr NONE oF iva sci ce beecenes 265 
Golden Rodney, Sept., °24; M. W 
Smith, Paullina, Iowa ...........00- 185 
Favorite Rodney, Feb.,’25; Louie Pau- 
[are 130 
Ballylin Ruler, Nov., '24; C. B. John- 
son, Pilot Mound, Iowa ............ 120 
Graceful Villager 4th, Oct., ’24; M. C. 
Howard, Grand Junction, Iowa ..,. 130 
Secret Villager 8th, Sept., '24; Simon 
Schnuelle, Scotland, S. D. ........ 200 
Roan Villager 10th, Oct., '24; John 
Van Reese, Humboldt, Iowa ....... 200 
Golden Toft, Apr., '25; Ralph Messer, 
IE ccna cnweceaune os saad 305 
Lavender Toft 2d, June, ‘25; J. F. 
Barkhoff, Logan, Iowa ............ 175 
Clipper Toft, May, °25; John McKee, 
oer. Vee; BONED cccccccecpncouacs 135 
Collynie Count, Nov., °24; J. Ober- 
mann, Wall Lake, Towa ........e--:. 135 
SUMMARY 
14 females sold for $2,435; average, $174.00 
20 bulls sold for 4,490; average, 224.50 
34 head sold for 203.69 


6,925; average, 


275 Shorthorns 
and Polled Shorthorns 


Sell at Auction in four days 
Shows and Sale as follows: 


The annual sale of the Nebraska Short- 
horn Breeders will be held in 


Grand island, Neb., March 25-26, 1926 


On March 25, sixty Shorthorn bulls will 
be shown and sold. Annual banquet and 
business meeting at night. On March 26, 
twenty Polled Shorthorn bulls and fifty 
Shorthorn females will be shown and sold. 
Prof. li. J. Gramlich, judge. 

The eleventh annual spring combination 
sale will be held in 


South Omaha, Nebraska, 
March 31 and April 1, 1926 


On March 31, fifty Shorthorn bulls and 
fifty Shorthorn females will be shown and 
old—100 head of real Scotch Shorthorns. 
On April 1, thirty Polled Shorthorn bulls 
and twenty Polled Shorthorn females will 
be shown and sold. J. L. Tormey, judge. 

The catalog shows this to be a choicely 
bred lot of cattle of good ages and colors 
and also gives full details about consignors, 
freight rates, etc. Send for the catalog of 
the sale you are interested in, to 











Lincoin, Nebraska 
Kraschel & Auctioneers. 


Farmer 


Cols. Thompson, 





Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 





HORSES 


Ann nnn nee 


BELGIANS AND nigggremeagas 


60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- Je Y 
fum and France and ( y 
60 native bred stal. 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing age oo on sale 
cheap. 


PRP LPL PAL PPL LD ALLL LALLA 





Ter 
LBERT FARMS 
Greeley, raid & Wenona, im. 





AUCTION EKRS 
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~ J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Mates $35 and $50 
lowa 


Sheldon, 4 oe 
BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER — 


Complete Home Study Course. All students suc- 
cessful. Catalog free. Also personal instruction. 
Short course for graduates of ALL schools. ¢ 

Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
307 Whitaker Bldg. e 


W.G. KRASCHE 


1.E. 1.£.Stickelman & Livestock ‘Auctioneer 
finda, lowa 
H. J. McMURRA L UCTIONEER 


COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Live STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian. - Towa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


Davenport, lowa 
4 





H. C. McKELVIE, Sales Manager | 
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andy Service Record| 





STALLION 2ER vice 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 





is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 

breeding reeords of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, ete. 

Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, etc. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
eloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inehes—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Mr, W. L, DeClow, well known 
breeder and importer, writes: ‘‘The 
last service books I bought were the 
Handy Record. It is better than any 
of the others I have seen.’’ 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 




















1 ERITIS 6762 
~~ and 
2,200 lb. dark qooste. 


herd ota 
} See Wb. very deep, t 


a, dratty, 


three to eight 
bree extra Ygoed ste! lions, two biacks sad 
6n young mares. Would mae an {deal her 
Pair dapple chestnut mares, 45 in. 


WARD RUSSELL & SONS, 





Public Sale at Neponset, Ill., March 23 


(yeees) 7) Uae nee paene, 


pomares ng sod bores. 1913 International. 
neavd boned, lack sel 
tallfons from mature , pore, rear olds, Mores tc four aud five years up to 1,800 Ibs. 
15 pure meee Shetlands, by F: Snes Wee tue'et many noted show and breeding ponies, 42-45 in., 


pasoup. 


Stred the first and third prize Futurity’ 


NEPONSET, ILL. 











SHORTHRORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A smal! but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager's Image. Am offering « choice 
roan bull 12 months old by Villager’s Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bull calves com- 
ing on for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 


accredited. 
F. A. CLARM, Laurens, iowa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermil! bul! Villager’s Leader by Villager’s 
Coronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or call on 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 











POLLED SHORTHORNS _ 


Polled “Sho rthorn Bulls 


Real berd bull prospects. from such families as 
Sweet Brier, Golden Drop, Sunnybiink and Mysie. A 
white Sweet Brier, 20 months, especially good; reds 
and roans younger. 

H. LL. R YON a sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering some nice bulls from 8 to 14 months 
old, rede and roans. 1 white § month calf. Accred- 
ited herd. Scotch families. Also females. 

s. B. Mudson & Son, Kt.5,. Knoxville, ia. 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
a proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scotch 
Dale Supertor; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
J.T. Ferguson & Sons, 


Laurens, lowa 





Laurens. lowa 





I ERSEYS 


oO 





lowa State College 


in the purple, 
Herd ac- 





offers Jersey bulls, bred 
from high record dams. 
credited. Address 


Dairy Husbandry Dept., Ames, lowa 





ed alias HOLSTEINS. = 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered —calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice epecimens and from ancesters of milk 
records: Herd federal accredited. It ie hardly pos- 
aibie for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, la. 
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GUERNSEY 


nan a a 


YEARLING GUERNSEY BULLS—For Sale 


Record 500 to 800 Ibs. butterfat. oa 
jis. 


Dams A. R. 


Linwood Guernsey Farm, Livingston, 


Homer Rundell, 


JACKS 


PRL LP PP LPP PPP PLP PPP 





“Mammoth Jacks— Percheron Stallions 
Large selection registered Black Mam- 
moth Jacke of breeding ages Registered. 
Black Percheron stallions coming 2-yrs. 
old by a 2450-lb prize-winning sire. 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 








HAMPSHIRES 


canes a offered of Wickwire and 
Hamshire Bred Gilts Maplewood breeding. Bred 
to Mike Pershing by Pershing Over. Thrifty. well 
marked. €. EK. EWEN, Callender, towa. 





POLAND.CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA GILTS 


of prize winning ancestors weighing 350 to 460 Ibs., 
bred to farrow in March and April to our tw prise 
winners New Armistice and The Masten. 
piece, are the get of Valley King, Answer's Equal 
and New Armistice. More brood sows for the 
money than can be had elsewhere. They are great 


gilts. Write or come and see 
Stanley Addy, Marcus, la. 


Real Quality Poland China Gilts 


Bred to The Leader, for March aod 
Buy sows early. For price and des- 
um. P. Mancher, Rolfe, lewa 








For Bale. 
Aoritl farrow. 
cripiioa write. 


BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows and gilts bred to Matader 
and Cynosure, our two outstanding herd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 








mune. JOHNSON BKOS., Leslie, lowa. 
CashBoy Herd Boars Axtell 


Few chotce pigs of Sept. and Oct. farrow, either sex, 
pairs or trios. Gilts bred for September farrow. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F.D. 3, Tama, la. 





SPOrrae POLARD- cBInAs. | 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very choice. 
Cholera immune. Priced rigbt. 


T. M. HAYDEN, _Creston, lowa 


TWO BOARS~— For § Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This ts a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, he ts 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V- © rawford a Sons, Zariham, iowa. 


) JERSEYS. 





DUM 
oe 


“DUROC FALL BOARS 


teal herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 250 ibs, Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’ 
Rival. twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL boar, 
8. A. Samuelson a Son, (Sac Co.) Miron, Ea. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 
We furnish: Best of breeding — Quality — Satis- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants, 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Metrose, lowa 
TAMWORTSS 





Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I have the type and quality you like. Write for 
prices. A. &. Augustine, Hese Mill, lowa 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


One extra fine yearling boar, a show prospect, one 
fall pig as good. Big growthy boars for cross breed- 
ing. Can supply open fall gilts, individuals or groups. 
All double treated. + mile west Jobnston Station. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa p 








Please refer to this paper when writing: 
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Ripples Come—and Go 


O you remember how you used to throw 

stones into the pond or brook, when you 

were little? What fun it was to stand on the 

bank and watch the ripples as they grew wider 

and wider! But finally they would reach the 

shore and disappear. To get more excitement 
you had to throw more stones. 

You probably know grown-ups who handle 
their incomes that way. These men make a 
splash and a lot of ripples, but they are farmers 
to whom 4 a. m. will always mean getting up 
for a hard day’s work. 

Nothing pays the farmer more certain. re- 
turns than investment in well-planned, well-con- 
structed farm buildings of a permanent nature. 


A concrete hog house, for example, provides 
sanitary, durable, and repair- proof quarters 
that are also warm and dry. There is an actual 
saving in feed, also in the time it takes to pre- 
pare your litter for market. 

Concrete fence posts will stand for years with- 


out rotting, burning or being riddled by wood 
borers. They are a permanent improvement 
to your property. 

Farms offer many similar opportunities for 
making substantial savings by building perma- 
nently with concrete. With Lehigh Cement it 
is easily possible to erect buildings that are 
storm-proof, rat-proof, wear-proof, expense- 
proof and free from the fear of fire. Such build- 
ings will add to your pride, your profit, and to 
the saleability of your farm. You yourself can 
make many permanent improvements about 
your farm with concrete by following the prac- 
tical suggestions given in the Lehigh Farm 
Book. A copy will be gladly sent you on request. 


How to get PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
— whatever you build 
1—The first essential, when you build, is to 


get Dependable Materials. Precautions should 
be taken. : 


The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh 
for you, often does so in the face of constant 
pressure to offer you the “just as good” brand. 
Is it not reasonable to expect such a dealer to 
protect your interests in other ways also by 
handling a line of thoroughly Dependable 
Building Materials? Let the Blue-and-White 
Lehigh Sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 


2—When you do your own concrete work you 
will find Lehigh’s special farm booklets most 
helpful. Just let us know the subjects in which 
you are interested. 

On work requiring a contractor,—be sure to 
employ one who uses Dependable Materials—as 
it is an indication that he also employs com- 
petent help and puts skill and dependability 
into all that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 
Other Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Buy from the dealer 
who displays the Blue- 





and-White Lenicu Sign. 


20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 








Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Box 2% C, Allentown, Pa. 


Send me without cost the Lehigh Farm Book which 
contains suggestions for farm improvements. 


Name 





Address 























